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SERVICE 


(Structural and Educational) 
is secured by the purchase of high grade 


Movable Furniture 


We are pleased to count among this season’s customers the largest cities in the country 
with a great number of smaller cities, towns and rural districts. They fully appreciate 
the many service values to be derived from the use of our new 


Moulthrop Chair-Desks 


A large part of these orders are from former customers, which fact tells its own story. 


New Standards 3 a “Specify” Moulthrop 
of ) and be able to realize 


Proficiency , os ie the highest degree of 


Efficiency 


Responsiveness ih alt able. You will be sat- 
Discipline SP ie. isfied with “Moul- 
Well-Being. throp Movies.” 


desk service obtain- 


New Model B, Type X. 
(Six sizes—Several finishes) 


‘The 
Moulthrop ‘mire Line” 


(all types) 


ere 


REFER TO DISTRICT AGENT OR HEAD OFFICE FOR INFORMATION 


LANGSLOW-FOWLER COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Office Chicago Office New England 
70 Fifth Avenue McClurg Building Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
C. E. Gibson, Mgr. Boston, Mass. 


Northern School Supply Co. Nebraska School Supply House 


Pacific Coast 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Lincoln, Nebraska Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. and C. F. Weber 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 





Purchasing Wisdom 


You do not want to purchase anything that 
needs “‘purchasing over” or that will pledge you 
to further expenditures. 


That is why you will want to equip your school 
with our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They give you greater efficiency from a teaching point 
of view. Their writing surface is smooth, stays black, 
doesn’t absorb dirt—is strictly sanitary. 

It is made from the same material from which sanitary 
plumbing slate is made. 

From an investment point of view, remember that it is 
made from the same imperishable rock that furnishes 
the slate on the house top that outlives the building. 
So that you may spend your blackboard dollars wisely, 
it will pay you to read our free booklet on ‘How to 
Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 


You are cordially invited to write for your copy. This 


puts you under no obligation. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


‘The Bemis 
Standard Benches 
and Vises 


A Right Bench at Right Price 
Look at Vise 


CATALOG WILL INTEREST YOU 


A. L. BEMIS woxcester: mass. 





















eee 4 wet | | 
Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE 
Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong—Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “KEENAN” KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 





KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
Suite A, 1st Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog ‘“‘B” shows more types. Send for it. 


High Grade 
School 
Furniture 


x 


Christiansen is based upon my experience in 


the business covering 25 years. 

: It is handled by trained men who 
Construction have been with me for years and 
who build as I would if I could build each individual 


article myself. Every stick of wood that goes into 
my benches and tables is air and kiln dried. There’s 
not the least tendency for Christiansen Construction to 


draw or pull apart. C. Christiansen 


Write for my catalog 22 and ask 
Manufacturer 


about Clincher Joined Tops. 
2219 Grand Ave., Chicago 
Telephone: Seeley 3167 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 40,000 Positions Filled 32nd Year 


em peantevere should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
it has the 4 membership of high grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. 
trouble in — 
than find a place 


The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
his search. This Agency secks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
or an unemployed candidate. 





SUPERINTENDENTS and SCHOOL BOARDS 


in Wash., Cal., Tex., La., Fla., Va., N. J.. N. B. Can., and in about 


TWENTY other states accepted our candidates in 1914. 
**Let’s get in touch’”’ in 1915 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY (inc.), Bowling Green, Ky. 





ADAMS - SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


_—_——— 364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. ———_—_—_—_ 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 





THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. [ast year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 


years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Specialists Department 
All Manuai, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 





5 12 Roberts Street, 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 
The demand for good teachers at good wages in all Siete is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co 


re TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 





OF BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


E RECOMMEND ONLY when asked to do so by school officials direct. 
FOR THREE YEARS this has been our policy. More than eleven thou- 

sand brainy men and women placed. 430% growth in business last year. We 
just purchased the WYATT INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY and are 
better equipped than ever to recommend TESTED AND INVESTIGATED 
teachers for ANY POSITION. A distinctive service for Educators by Educators. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n, mf 699 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


353 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORE 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 


Dewberry School Agency 


Twenty-two years’ experience. R. A. CLAYTON, 


Motto: “The Right Teacher 
in the Right Place.” 
Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 


ine CHICAGO 
If you want a position, write us. 


TEACHERS If you have never taught, write us. 


If you want a BETTER POSITION, write us. 
If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, write us. 


WANTED 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


G. W. HAMPTON, Manager BOULDER, COLORADO 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 














The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, alists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Advises parents about schools. 


Manual Training 





Household Economics 
HEADQUARTERS ommercial Branches 633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education Established 27 Years ——— 


School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 


T. B. HANNA, A. M., Manager. 1118 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., and North Yakima, Wash. Strong- 
Best positions from the Dakotas to California and Alaska. 





NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
est teachers for every line of work. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. Si Shaee! 8 


81 Chapel Street 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ann Treas, 





W. W. ANDREWS, Secrerany 


School Officials in 
need of desirable gry 
write or 
wire us your needs 
at our’ expense. 
Prompt and efficient service insured. 


nS an 


Tie an ial) TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG; DENVER:COLO 


teachers 





William Ruffer, Manager 





The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway-Hall Lincoln, Neb. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg.: Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg. 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. rst eee Ts 





Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. LOuis, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 


BUS US Aku fi ny eC 
SES 








Manual Arts Bureau of America 


“National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 
Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 
JNO. S. THORN, Mér., 1021-22 First National Bank Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


To School Boards: 


If you want a superin- 
tendent, principal, or 
teacher, write or wire 
to Department 3, 


|THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


362 Milwaukee Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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School Soard Jounal 


CAPACITY 


100,000 









JUST AS FAST AS THESE 
WHEELS CAN SPIN 


that’s how fast we’ll be able to deliver your SLATE BLACKBOARDS. 
As soon as we receive your order the Slate is spaced up and loaded on a freight car 


and away it goes direct to you. 


The time required for shipping Slate is about one hundred miles aday. This of course 
means that if you are located at a distance of five hundred miles from the nearest quarry, 
it will require about six days for you to receive your order of Slate Blackboards. We are 
PROMPT in making deliveries, and when we receive a RUSH order special attention is 
given so that no time is lost either in loading or on the part of the Railroad, or otherwise. 


WHEN ORDERING SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


be sure to give the space length, the space height, and the room number in which the Blackboards are to be 
installed. Or if the rooms are not numbered give the location of same. The Slate is jointed and fitted together 
at our factory to exactly fill the spaces. When it is shipped it is marked with the room number, and with 
the space length in which it is to fit. It is very important when ordering to give this information, so that 
the Slate may be intelligently marked, and confusion and mistakes avoided when setting. 


Place your orders at the earliest possible date, specifying the height and approximate number of 


feet required. 


By ordering according to the above specification, you will aid materially in securing absolutely prompt 


shipments. 
Write to quarry located nearest you. 


Below are the quarriers ready to give your order prompt attention. 


Albion Bangor Slate Co.,Wind Gap, Pa. 
Crown, Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, ,PenArgyl,Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. 

Jackson Bangor Slate Co.,Pen Argyl,Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Penn. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Phoenix Slate Company,Wind Gap,Pa. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 














The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
ee 40,000 Positions Filled 32nd Year 


mployers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 

BEC Us it has the est membership of high grade men and women. 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in = his search This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and SCHOOL BOARDS 


in Wash., Cal., Tex., La., Fla., Va., N. J.. N. B. Can., and in about 


TWENTY other states accepted our candidates in 1914. 
**Let’s get in touch”’ in 1915 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY (inc.), Bowling Green, Ky. 





ADAMS ‘SCHOOL and | OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. ——————_—_- 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 





THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. [ast year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Specialists Department 
All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 





12 Roberts Street, 


> AG 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARCO, N. D. 
The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co 





OF BOSTON, !20 Boyiston Street 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


E RECOMMEND ONLY when asked to do so by school officials direct. 
FOR THREE YEARS this has been our policy. More than eleven thou- 

sand brainy men and women placed. 430% growth in business last year. We 
just purchased the WYATT INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY and are 
better equipped than ever to recommend TESTED AND INVESTIGATED 
teachers for ANY POSITION. A distinctive service for Educators by Educators. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n, seal 699 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


353 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORE 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 


nenierrs Seheo! Resse 


Twenty-two years’ experience. 


Motto: "The Right Teacher 
in the Right Place.” 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 


ee CHICAGO 
If you want a position, write us. 


TEAGHERS If you have never taught, write us. 


If you want a BETTER POSITION, write us. 
If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, write us. 


WANTED 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


G. W. HAMPTON, Manager BOULDER, COLORADO 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, jalists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools. 


Manual Training 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 





Household Economics 
HEADQUARTERS ommercial Branches 633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ii], 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


T. B. HANNA, A. M., Manager. 1118 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., and North Yakima, Wash. Strong- 
Best positions from the Dakotas to California and Alaska. 


School Supervisors 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
est teachers for every line of work. 


1 Ch 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 81 chapel NY. 
PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Seocrerany 





School Officials in 
need of desirable 
teachers write or 
wire us your needs 
at our’ expense. 
Prompt and efficient service insured. William Ruffer, Manager 
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The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
21 £. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway-Hall - Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg. 
Vacancies from the University to the. grades. 25th Year 





Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. LOuis, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
mC CT US) 
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Manual Arts Bureau of America 


| “National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 
| Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 








JNO. S. THORN, Mér., 1021-22 First National Bank Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


To School Boards: 


| If you want a superin- 

| tendent, principal, or 

teacher, write or wire 
to Department 3, 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


| 362 Milwaukee Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CAPACITY 


100,000 








JUST AS FAST AS THESE 
WHEELS CAN SPIN 


that’s how fast we’ll be able to deliver your SLATE BLACKBOARDS. 


As soon as we receive your order the Slate is spaced up and loaded on a freight car 
and away it goes direct to you. 


The time required for shipping Slate is about one hundred miles aday. This of course 
means that if you are located at a distance of five hundred miles from the nearest quarry, 
it will require about six days for you to receive your order of Slate Blackboards. We are 
PROMPT in making deliveries, and when we receive a RUSH order special attention is 
given so that no time is lost either in loading or on the part of the Railroad, or otherwise. 


WHEN ORDERING SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


be sure to give the space length, the space height, and the room number in which the Blackboards are to be 
installed. Or if the rooms are not numbered give the location of same. The Slate is jointed and fitted together 
at our factory to exactly fill the spaces. When it is shipped it is marked with the room number, and with 
the space length in which it is to fit. It is very important when ordering to give this information, so that 
the Slate may be intelligently marked, and confusion and mistakes avoided when setting. 


Place your orders at the earliest possible date, specifying the height and approximate number of 
feet required. 

By ordering according to the above specification, you will aid materially in securing absolutely prompt 
shipments. 

Write to quarry located nearest you. 

Below are the quarriers ready to give your order prompt attention. 


Albion Bangor Slate Co.,Wind Gap, Pa. Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 

Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 

Excelsior Slate Company,PenArgyl,Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 

Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Penn. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 

Jackson Bangor SlateCo.,PenArgyl,Pa. Phoenix Slate Company,Wind Gap,Pa. 

E.J.Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M.L.Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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**Window-Shade Green’”’ 


We use this phrase in speak- 
ing of green Beaver Blackboard 
on account of its softness in re- 
flecting light and its restful ef- 
fect on the eyes. 


Beaver Blackboard is made 
with careful attention to all 
school requirements and this 
‘**Window Shade Green” finish is 
just as desirable for its writing 
and erasing qualities as it is for 
its restfulness on the eyes. It 
is made in standard 'sizes up to 
16 feet, is easily installed, is solid, permanent and 
moisture-proof and always firm and flat. 

Beaver Blackboard is sold in both the green and 
black finish by over 6,000 dealers. Your local 
dealer’s guarantee is backed by our 10-year guarantee. 


PURE WOOD FIBRE 


Write nearest branch for prices and name of local dealer. 


The Beaver Board Companies 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICES 
793 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


Boston— 511 Old South Bldg. Chicago—1303 Lumber Exchange 
Yew York—Grand Central Terminal Minneapolis—549-550 Plymouth Bldg. 
Philadelphia—1121 Land Title Bldg. Kansas City—302 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Baltimore—1033 Calvert Bldg. Omaha— 1426 W. O. W. Bldg 
Cleveland—611 Williamson Bldg. San Francisco—520 Rialto Bk ig. 
Detroit—1014 Dime Bank Bldg Los Angeles 529 Van Nuys Bldg. 
Indianapolis—522 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
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Sclf-Releasiug Fire Exit Latches 
Now: take up the question of equipping all 
your entrance and fire escape doors with 


Hon Buprin Devices. 


Absolutely Reliable Safeguard against 
Panic Disaster. 











Simple in construction. Unexcelled in 


workmanship. 
Strong to withstand severest handling. 


Mechanism so well balanced that a child 
can operate. 

Can not become blocked by accident or 
design. 

Failure to operate is im- 
possible. 

We make a special device 
for every special condition. 

Expert advice at your 
command. 


Thousands in use. 


POCIRYV NT aMAN 
SPECIFY AND DEMAND a ae 
Type ‘‘*B”’ 
Inside Eleva- 
tion. 


Hon Duprin 


In *‘Sweet’s Index,’’ page 800. **Safe Exit is a Universal Demand.”’ 
Any hardware dealer can furnish them. 


ASK FOR VON DUPRIN CATALOG 12C 


Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTERS 
120-124 East Washi.gton St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





pr at [868 ae 


MOND IND.» 
"THIS SAFEGUARD 


is to the progressive school ad- 
ministrator what insurance is to the 
cautious business man. 

It insures quality in materials 
and workmanship always in all 
ways. Its presence on your trans- 
portation conveyances 


Guarantees Successful Transportation 


The Wayne Schoo! Cars 


Why are twice as many Wayne School 
Cars sold annually as all the remaining 
school ‘‘hacks’’ combined? Ask your dis- 
tributor or ask us! 


THE WAYNE WORKS 


RICHMOND, IND. 





You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 


Pat. Dec. 12, '05 


Pat. Jan. 19, '06 Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
order. Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 


noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


Write for free samples today. 


S. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 








School Poard Sonal 








Patterson-Columbia 


Patterson-Columbia 
Screw Top Cell 


Screw Top Cell 





PATTERSON BATTERY SET 


MODEL BMCP—414—SURFACE STEEL CABINET 
for 
SCHOOLHOUSE SIGNALLING 


A PATTERSON BATTERY SET for the operation of School-Program Clocks, Fire- 
Alarm Systems, etc., will, under average conditions, save its entire cost in 2 years’ time! 


Don’t go to the expense of installing storage batteries, A. C. Rectifiers, etc., for such a plant 
always requires the supervision of a technical electrical man to keep it in good operative 


condition. 

If you’ll order a PATTERSON BATTERY SET installed in your schools, you can do away 
entirely with technical supervision and care of the battery operating your Program-Clocks, 
Fire Alarm Systems, etc.,— once a year will a PATTERSON BATTERY SET require a few 
minutes’ attention at the hands of the janitor or porter. 

With a PATTERSON BATTERY SET,~—a centralized Steel-Cabinet —under lock and key— 
no circuit wires have to be disconnected or re-connected, and the renewal of the cells is as easy 
as the renewal of an incandescent lamp, and tho done quickly, by the most inexperienced person, 
without tools or technical knowledge, can be done in only one way, and that the right way! 

A PATTERSON BATTERY SET will not only furnish the electrical current necessary 
for your Program-Clocks, Secondary Dials controlled by Master Clocks, and general Fire- 


eee eee — eee -ri( CSO > -—i 


We solicit correspondence on the PATTERSON BATTERY SET proposition for replace- 
ment of old-style battery sets in schools where Program-Clock apparatus has already been 
installed, as well as for new work where specifications are being written. 


We will gladly forward copy of Catalog 418, describing In detail full line of Patterson Battery Sets. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


23 Murray Street 
27 Warren Street 
141 W. 36th Street 


NEW YORK, U.S.A, 


Los Angeles: Chicago: Seattle: 
R. B. CLAPP, 217 West 4th St. W. J. DOHERTY, 11-17 So. Desplaines St. H. G. BEHNEMAN, 617 Fourth Ave. 


‘*SWEET’S”’ 1915—SEE PAGES 1460 to 1467—‘* SWEETS"’ 1915 












have SHELDON 


Many Schools Must Have Equipment at Low Cost 


benches and aaron a sample with any at equal or higher prices. 





E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


A CHEAP bench is poor economy and we do not make them. 
ing away your money,’ however, you had better investigate our low priced 
This is not our standard school bench with unlimited guarantee, but the bench and vises 
convenience and quality, and many other benches of higher prices will not give the service. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Subscribers’ Free Service Department 


and promptly. 


lem of school administration, 
If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 






We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 
and we promise to answer them fully 
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Supplies, write for catalog to 
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Music as a Fine Art and 
Singing as a Joy 


Will come into your schools when you use 


The Progressive Music Series 


Edited by 


HORATIO W. PARKER, M. A., Dean of the Department of Music, Yale 
University 

OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, Department of -School Music, North 
western University. 

EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, B. A., Mus. B., Supervisor of Music, Public 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


W. OTTO MIESSNER, Director of the Department of Music, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Music authorities concede that these authors have realized four 
distinct and notable aims that differentiate this series from all others: 


1. The best that modern research has contributed to the science of 
typography is here embodied. 

2. The folk dance has been employed as a concrete and definite factor 
in developing the child’s inborn sense of rhythm. 


3. The best that modern educational psychology has contributed to 
our understanding of child development is here applied to Public 
School Music. 


Song material, selected at the beginning solely for its intrinsic and 
permanent worth and without regard to the technical problem con- 
tained therein, collected from the libraries of the world and contributed 
by the foremost musicians of all nations, makes the content of the 
series. This material, consistently organized and carefully graded, 
is made the sole basis of definite music instruction. 


BOOK ONE, 144 pages, for second and third grades 30 cents 
BOOK TWO, 176 pages, for fourth and fifth grades - 35 cents 
BOOK THREE, 208 pages, for sixth and seventh grades 10 cents 
BOOK FOUR, 224 pages, for eighth grades 60 cents 
BOOK OF ACCOMPANIMENTS for Books TWO and THREE (In press) 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, with accompaniments to Book One, and 


additional Rote Songs $1.00 
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Two Practical Books 
LEWIS'S FARM-BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


A book that teaches not only how to com- 
pute, but also how to produce crops that 
are worth computing. The chapters are 
filled with modern data on successful 
farming, and contain the essentials of 
arithmetic and of farm accounts. 


Cloth. 212 pages. Price, 48 cents. 


BROOKMAN’S FAMILY EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


A book for grammar grades. teaching 
arithmetic, domestic economy, household 
accounting, how to write checks and other 
business papers, how to place insurance, 
what is done in buying a house, etc. 
While learning these facts, young people 
are also taught certain fundamental facts 
of economic and social life. 


Cloth. Oblong octavo. Price, 60 cents. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















In this day of many and elaborate 
textbooks, a book that presents the sub- 
ject of arithmetic in a sane, simple and 
practical way stands out strongly. 


The New Wentworth-Smith Series 
Essentials of Arithmetic 


are notable because of what they omit. 
From them all topics bearing no practical 
relation to life have been omitted, all 
superfluous, elaborate and confusing ma- 
terial and faddish detail. What remains 
is a well-arranged, carefully graded and 
thoroughly usable course, presenting only 
absolutely essential features treated in a 
clear and interesting way. 


Three Book Course. Two Book Course 


Primary Book.......36 cents Primary Book.. 36 cents 
Intermediate Book. .40 cents Grammar School 
Advanced Book 15 cents Book 65 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Health Series of Physiology 
and Hygiene 


O’SHEA and KELLOGG 


I. Health Habits 

Il. Health and Cleanliness 
Ill. ‘The Body in Health 
IV. Making the Most of Life 


Establish the child early in the right 
habits of health 


For Further Information Regarding This New Series, Write 


The Macmillan Company 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Tenure of Office 
for Teachers 






Miss Grace De Graff, President, League is 7 


of Teachers’ Associations, 
Portland, Ore. 


e 


Elementary teachers are beginning to realize 
that the status in which they are held by the 
community is largely due to their own united 
efforts; and that while an individual teacher 
sometimes stands high, that as a group or class 
they do not occupy the place they would like. 
This hampers their power to train the children 
to take their places as fearless, self-respecting 
citizens. 

Teachers are supposed to measure up to all 
the standards of people who have leisure. Yet 
the average salary for a teacher in 1911 was less 
than $42 per month. In the criticisms against 
the public schools, the public forgets that poor 
pay means poor help; yet the teacher is held 
largely responsible for the failure of the schools. 
For years the grade teacher has heard from the 
press, the public, and from school boards that 
if she were a “lover of children” and a “born 
teacher” she would be ideally happy with her 
paltry salary and her barren schoolroom. Teach- 
ers have been falsely trained. False pride has 
kept them from revolting against the condi- 
tions. So they have struggled along doing their 
cwn washing, ironing, dressmaking, millinery, 
ete., nights after school, Sundays and vacations. 
While by doing this teachers have managed to 
exist, they have been conscious of robbing the 
children of a cheerfulness of spirit and an 
energy that should have been given them. 

The Teacher’s Duties. 

The grade teacher has been told that she 
should better prepare herself for her work; that 
was the entire trouble. So she has taken advan- 
tage of everything offered. She has been told 
that she must know every subject well enough 
to teach it; that she must dress better; must 
take lecture courses and reading circle work; 
that she must read, must travel; must have a 
library; must mingle with the parents; must 
conduct literary societies and debating clubs; 
must teach in Sunday School; do church work; 
be a social worker; take part in the Parents’ 
Cirele; give up her lunch period to take care 
of lunch pupils; buy supplies not furnished by 
the district; and incidentally, must be an expert 
instructor in twelve or fifteen subjects. In fact, 
there is nothing under the sun not mentioned 
that she should not be able to do. The teacher 
has been so busy meeting all these requirements 
that she has forgotten her duty for herself. 
She has furthered 
school policies without having a part in shaping 
them. In doing her duty to the children, the 
parents and the state, she has had no time to 
break away from the traditional bonds that held 
her and no one has done it for her. 


She has carried out orders. 


The average zrade teacher does not stand as 
a strong facter in the community. Ask a school 
board member to name a live prominent grade 
teacher. In nine cases out of ten they cannot 
do it unless there is a strictly grade teachers’ 
association which has developed the teachers and 


Abstract of an Address before the Department of Schoo 
Administration, N. E. A., Oakland, Cal 


brought them into the civic and social affairs 
of the city. 
The Evil of Unfair Dismissal. 

From long training the teacher has learned 
to carry out orders and this has led to a ser- 
vility that must be abolished if you wish the 
most competent teachers. I say it with shame 
for the teaching profession but either the ma- 
jority of supervisors are not brave enough or 
else they are so incompetent they cannot help 
teachers with constructive criticisms. It may 
be very hard to tell a teacher of her faults but 
that is the chief business of supervisors. The 
majority use a remedy easier for themselves but 
tremendously unfair to teachers, children and 
parents. They condemn and dismiss teachers in 
secret often giving her a recommendation but 
following her application with damaging letters. 
Often everyone in the corps, except the teacher 
herself, knows that she is failing in her work. 
Dismissal without stating the cause is most un- 
fair; for the teacher, unlike other workers who 
can go to the next shop or factory for a posi- 
tion, must leave the community. How can she 
correct her grievous fault if no one has told 
her? While teachers love children and love 
their work, the majority are teaching for the 
wage check at the end of the month which is 
necessary for their existence and for those de- 
pendent upon them. One unfair dismissa! cre- 
ates an unrest thruout the whole corps which 
renders them unable to put hope and confidence 
and good cheer into their work. No teacher can 
do her best work when harassed by the thought 
that she may lose her position if she does not 
conform to every wish of those in authority, or 
if she be dominated by every parent in the dis- 
trict, regardless of how capable or incapable 
those authorities or patrons may be. 

At no previous time perhaps have so many 
organizations or individuals outside of the 
teaching profession tried to force their policies 
on the public schools. Considering-also that 
the school board is a changing body, the teacher 
must of necessity become servile in her attitude 
unless protected by tenure laws. And when 
she is deprived of her freedom of spirit and 
initiative she cannot develop freedom and in- 
itiative in the children. 

The Tenure of Office Law. 

A tenure law is not a p'an to protect an in- 
competent teacher. She obtains her position 
thru politics and the same influence that placed 
her will keep her in her position. A tenure law 
is to relieve the efficient, conscientious teacher 
from a period of worry each year that means a 
great loss to the children. 

Tenure dignifies the profession. It establishes 
a recognized tribunal where a teacher’s accusers 
are not her judge and jury, to which she can go 
for justice. This tribunal eliminates public at- 
tacks upon school authorities. 

An incompetent teacher has no place in any 
system—neither has an incompetent supervisor. 
A teacher’s service should grow steadily in 
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value. A teacher must keep her own agreements 
either implied or expressed in order to be in a 
position to exact her rights. So thru apprecia- 
tion. of tenure a teacher becomes jealous of 
keeping it and if organized you will find the 
competent teachers bringing influence to bear 
upon the incompetent to raise their work to 
standard. 


A tenure law acts as an emancipation procla- 
mation aiding the teachers in expressing honest 
opinions. At this time of the world’s greatest 
war, teachers should be the fearless leaders in 
the community, giving facts as to the results 
of the military discipline in many city schools. 
This constant watching children and forcing 
them to an unnatural order thru an unnatural 
discipline, turns them out into the business 
world unable to work unless there is an overseer. 

Fair Methods of Dismissal. 

Tenure to me means what I have already said 
and more. It means a written notice of dis- 
missal, stating the charges, criticisms or com- 
plaints by the person making the same, at least 
two and a half months before the close of the 
school term. It is said sometimes that such 
a notice would cause the teacher to do poor 
work. If she is doing such poor work that she 
should be dismissed it cannot become much 
worse, and justice demands she be given a rea- 
sonably fair opportunity to earn her livelihood 
elsewhere. As a safeguard to the Board the 
charges and full proceedings should be a public 
record. No teacher could afford to take a 
chance on leaving such a record that she would 
be forced to leave the profession, and so if she 
were incompetent she would not ask for a trial 
but would quietly accept dismissal. A tenure 
law should give a teacher an opportunity of 
working with two principals before dismissal. 
Most cities have a large number of supervisors. 
If after a two-year probationary period under 
their direction a teacher has proven her ability 
to teach satisfactorily, then the state and school 
board owe her the protection of tenure, espe 
cially if they wish to keep the most competent 
teachers for their children. 

Until teachers learn the value of organized 
efforts and have grade and high school organiza- 
tions to be the official bodies to develop them 
and to voice the opinions of the majority, there 
is a vast amount of energy going to waste. The 
collective mind of the teaching body will not 
go far wrong on helping to shape the policies 
under which they teach. If I were on a school 
board I would think there was something wrong 
with a teacher who did not belong to her group 
organization. I would think that the teachers 
of my community had failed to keep up with 
the best in their profession if they had no orgat- 
ization of their group and did not affiliate with 
the one I am representing tonight—the national 
League of Teachers’ Associations, which is made 
up of “teachers regularly and exclusively en- 
gaged in classroom work.” I[ should urge the 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Commission Government and the Administration of City 


School Systems 


F. E. Shapleigh, Research Secretary, Public School League of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Some months ago the Editor of the ScHoou 
BoarD JOURNAL called the attention of its readers 
to the danger inherent in a form of school ad- 
ministration now being proposed for commission- 
governed cities. 


The advocates of this new type of school ad- 
ministration propose to abolish the board of 
education, and, in the words of the Editor of 
this Journal, “one man, to be styled commis- 
sioner of education, is to take its place. This 
commissioner is to be a member of the municipal 
commission, with full charge and authority over 
the schools. The schools are to be a regular de- 
partment of the municipality” ? 


That this new movement has not yet affected 
the schools in most of the larger commission- 
governed cities of the country is shown by an in- 
vestigation recently completed by the Public 
School League of Buffalo. 


In 1914, when the commission charter of 
Buffalo was awaiting approval by the citizens, 
the Public School League sent out inquiries to 
the boards of education in the 24 largest com- 
mission-governed cities, concerning the form of 
school administration in these cities. 

The following questions were asked in this 
inquiry : 

1. Is the board of education elected or ap- 
pointed ? 

9. Is the board of education paid or unpaid? 

3. If the members are elected, are they e!ected 
by the city at large, or by wards, or districts? 

4. If they are appointed, who appoints them ? 

5. How is the superintendent of schools ap- 
pointed 2 

6. Is the public school system treated as a co- 
ordinate department of the city government? 

7. To what extent is the board of education 
dependent upon the central commission or coun- 
cil: that is to say, what control, if any, has the 
commission or council over the schools? 

8. Who decides the amount to be annually 
appropriated for the schools? 

9. What is the superintendent’s power in re- 
gard to the selection, appointment and dismissal 
ot teachers? 

The replies to these questions, verified to June, 
1915, have been published in the form of a chart 
arranged to allow ready comparison. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs the salient facts brought out 
by the investigation are summarized and briefly 
analyzed.? 

Manner of Selecting Board of Education. 

In six out of the 24 largest commission- 
gceverned cities, the board of education is ap- 
pointed. 

In seventeen of the remaining eighteen cities 
the board is elected by the citizens. 

One city, St. Paul, has no board of education. 
The mayor appoints one of the city commis- 
sioners to have charge of the schools, under the 
control of the commission. It should be parti- 
cularly noted that this is the only large com- 
mission-governed city which has abolished the 
board of education and placed a member of the 
city commission in charge of the schools. 

In describing this St. Paul plan, the 1914 
Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education states: 

“In the short time that the St. Paul plan has 
been in operation it is noted that all profes- 
Sional business, such as the appointment of 
teachers, the installation of machinery for man- 


? Editorial, American School Board Journal, March, 
915. 

_ *The City of Buffalo is included in the study, altho 
its commission charter does not go into operation until 
January 1, 1916. 


ua) training, and the opening of new rooms or 
new classes, has been transacted with great ex- 
pedition, without the delay involved in waiting 
for school-board action. It remains to be seen 
whether in other respects this plan has in it the 
elements that favor its survival.” ® 

It may not be without significance that in 
three of the four largest commission-governed 
cities the members of the board of education are 
appointed. The elected board is more popular 
among the smaller cities. Olassifying the 24 
cities in three groups, by population, in the eight 
cities having a population in excess of 150,000, 
three boards are appointed, four are elected, and 
one city has no board; in the eight cities having 
a population more than 96,700 and less than 
150,000, three boards are appointed and five are 
elected; and in the eight cities having a popu- 
lation less than 96,700 all the boards are elected. 

None of the appointed boards are in Western 
cities, but are scattered equally among Northern, 
Middle and Southern cities. 


In the following summaries, under each head- 


ing cities are arranged according to their popu- 
lation in 1910: 


Summary. 
rr ee ee er Ort Te 6 
Buffalo Birmingham 
Washington Nashville 
Jersey City Trenton 
ECG MUNOUOG 6.os's 44h 0baeeeeTROs Cin ieee OE 
New Orleans San Antonio 
Denver Reading 
Portland, Ore. Salt Lake City 
Oakland Dallas 
Memphis Lynn 
Omaha Des Moines 
Dayton Lawrence 
Lowell Kansas City, Kan. 
Spokane 
No board ........ eeteneaeesees B 


St. Paul 
How Elected or Appointed. 

In two of the six cities where the board of 
education is appointed, members of the board 
are appointed by the mayor. In one city the 
city commission has full authority to appoint, 
while in another city its appointments must be 
made from nominations by the mayor. In stil! 
another city the mayor appoints members sub- 
ject to confirmation by the city commission. 
And in Washington the board is appointed by 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


Leaving out Washington, where the situation 
is peculiar, in four out of the five remaining 
cities where boards are appointed the mayor has 
full or partial control of the membership of the 
beard of education. This fact seems to support 
the contention of many educators that in large 
cities responsibility for the character of the 
membership of the board should rest with one 
person. 


In the seventeen cities where boards are 
elected, the members of fifteen boards are elected 
by the city at large; the members of one board 
partly at large and partly by districts; and the 
members of the remaining board, by wards. The 
system of election by wards, formerly common, 
has therefore been almost universally repudiated 
by the large commission-governed cities. 

As already noted, in St. Paul, where there is 
no board of education, the mayor appoints one 
of the commissioners to be commissioner of 
education. This gives the mayor large power 
over the schools. 


> Report, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, 1914, 
Vv. 1, p. 38 
ll 


Summary. 


Members appointed— 


By commission ...... 


. 1 

Birmingham 

By council on nomination of mayor...... 1 
Buffalo 

By mayor, confirmed by commission...... 1 
Nashville 

Te I hts khan ahs wakaw 04 0deare es 2 
Jersey City 
Trenton 


By Supreme Court of District of Columbia 1 
Members elected— 


Rh THE ote 04i000k escent ee 
New Orleans San Antonio 
Denver Reading 
Portland, Ore. Dallas 
Oakland Lynn 
Memphis Des Moines 
Omaha Lawrence 
Lowell Kansas City, Kan. 
Spokane 
At large and by districts................ 1 
Dayton 
BP WHI hak on andes cae 1 
Salt Lake City 
No board of education ...........c.eeee00. 1 


St. Paul 
Is the Board Paid or Unpaid? 

As might be expected, a great majority of the 
boards of education are unpaid. Members of 
ouly three boards receive salaries. Of these 
three, two are in the West and one is in the 
South. 

The members of the board of education in 
Oakland are each paid $10 per meeting, not to 
exceed $40 per month. Each member of the 
board in Salt Lake City receives $100 per year. 
In Memphis, the president gets $600 per year 
and each of the other members receives $480 per 
year. 

The fact that the city council or commission 
ir. commission-governed cities is paid and 
usually well paid, while the board of education 
in the same cities is almost always unpaid or is 
given a merely nominal salary, would indicate 
that there is a radical difference in the functions 
of the two bodies. The difference is this: the 
function of the city council is both legislative 
and executive; the function of the board of edu- 
cation is merely legislative (and judicial). The 
council consists of executive officers; the board 
of education employs its executive officers. 


Summary. 
Paid board of education...............6.+- 8 
Oakland 
Memphis 
Salt Lake City 
Unpaid board of education................ 20 
Buffalo Lowell 
New Orleans Spokane 
Washington Trenton 
Jersey City San Antonio 
Denver Reading 
Portland, Ore. Dallas 
Birmingham Lynn 
Omaha Des Moines 
Dayton Lawrence 
Nashville Kansas City, Kan. 
No board of education. .........secceee02. 1 
St. Paul 


Manner of Selecting Superintendent of Schools. 
In 22 of the 23 cities having schoo] boards, the 
board selects the superintendent of education. 
In St. Paul, where there is no board, the com- 
missioner of education appoints the superintend- 
ent. 
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School Administration in the 24 Principal Commission Governed Cities of the United States. 
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Wherever Possible Direct Statements of Local 


the largest commission- 
Buffalo, has devised a unique 
method of choosing its superintendent of educa- 
tion, 1. e.. he is to be j 
council. Of this experiment the Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education for 
1914 says, “It is difficult to see how the schools 


can be safe-guarded from political domination 


Strangely enough, 


governed city, 


appointed by the city 


under such a charter, or how harmony can result 
from an arrangement whereby the school board 
and superintendent hold their positions at the 
will of the same governing body and the school 
board is without power to choose its own execu- 
tive officer.” 4 

*Report, U. §S 
Vv. I, p. 38 


Commissioner of Education, 1914. 


Authorities are Quoted. 





Verified June, 19 


Superintendent appointe 
Commissioner of educ: 

St. Paul 

City council, on nomi1 


Buffalo 


Board of education...... 


New Orleans 
Washington 
Jersey City 
Denver 
Portland, Ore. 
Oakland 
Birmingham 
Memphis 
Omaha 





15. 


1 by 


EGO ccc cnc ssenves 1 


1ation of mayor.... 1 


Nashville 
Lowell 
Spokane 
Trenton 

San Antonio 
Reading 

Salt Lake City 
Dallas 

Lynn 


Dayton 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Des Moines 

Kansas City, Kan. 

Public School System Separate or Co-ordinate 
Part of City Government. 

The school departments of three of the largest 
cities are co-ordinate with the other city de 
partments. Two other cities of considerable size 
also manage their schools co-ordinate with other 
branches of their municipal government. 

Three Massachusetts their 
schools as practically separate from municipal 
affairs. 

Sixteen cities declare that their school systems 
are separate from municipal departments. Quot- 
ing the statements regarding several of these 
cities: 


cities describe 
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11 systems 
ts. Quot- 
of these 


Jersey City: Public school system entirely 
separate under state control. 

Denver: City and County of Denver, so far 
as schools are concerned, is a separate corpora- 
tion, operating under State Law. Independent 
in every way of the city government. 

Portland, Ore.: Public school system entirely 
separate corpo ration. 

Oakland: Education in California is a State 
function and schools are under state laws. 

Memphis: Public school system operated un- 
der separate charter. 

Omaha: Public school system separate and 
absolutely independent department. 

Dayton: School system 
from city organization, 


entirely separate 


Spokane: School district is a separate cor- 
poration from the city. 
San Antonio: Absolutely separate. 

It is evident from these facts that the com- 
form of government does not neces- 
sarily affect the method of administering school 
affairs. ‘There is apparently no serious conflict 
in having two 


mission 


commissions in a_ ecity—one 
devoted to general business affairs, and the other 
dealing exclusively with educational matters. 
Summary. 


School system a co-ordinate department..... 


5 
Buffalo Birmingham 
Washington Nashville 
St. Paul 
Nchool system Separate.<..sicisscccsiccceres BG 
New Orleans Spokane 
Jersey City Trenton 
Denver San Antonio 
Portland, Ore. Reading 
Oakland Salt Lake City 
Memphis Dallas 
Omaha Des Moines 
Dayton Kansas City, Kan. 
School system practically separate....... 3 
Lowell 
Lynn 


Lawrence 


Control of Mayor or City Council Over Schools. 

In two cities, Buffalo and St. Paul, the mayor 
and council] exercise complete control over the 
schools, subject of course to any statutory regu- 
lations which may exist. 

In nine cities the council exercises partial 
control over the schools. That this partial con- 
trol refers almost solely to appropriations may 
be seen by the following facts regarding these 
cities : 

New Orleans: Council purchases sites, upon 
recommendation of Board, builds school build- 
ings, and may appropriate, subject to approval 
by property taxpayers, in excess of constitu- 
ticna] limits. 

Council controls 
tions and appoints board. 

Memphis: 

Nashville: Rules and regulations must be 
confirmed by the commission. 

Lowell: No control 


tions. 


Birmingham: appropria- 


Council levies and collects taxes. 


except over appropria- 


Trenton: No control except over appropria- 
tions. 

Dallas: No control except in purchase and 
sale of property where amount exceeds $1,000. 

Lynn: No control by council except for new 
buildings and permanent improvements. 

Lawrence: No control except over appropria- 
tions. 

No statement regarding control of the Dis- 
trict commissioners over education is made by 
ird of edueation in Washington. 
twelve cities the mayor or council exercise 
mtrol whatever over the schools, according 
statements of the board of education of 


those cities, 


Srhhool Pound Sournal 


Summary. 
Complete control by council............. 


Buffalo 
St. Paul 


Partial control by council................. 9 


bo 


New Orleans Trenton 
Birmingham Dallas 
Memphis Lynn 
Nashville Lawrence 
Lowell 

Ne control by council or mayor............ 12 
Jersey City Spokane 
Denver San Antonio 
Portland, Ore. Reading 
Oakland Salt Lake City 
Omaha Des Moines 


Dayton Kansas City, Kan. 
bie wists ishdisicaebaneca OM 
Washington 

Particularly noteworthy is the fact that in 
one-half of the twenty-four largest commission- 
geverned cities the city council or commission 
has no control whatsoever over the expendi- 
tures for school purposes. 

Manner of Deciding Appropriations for Use of 
Schools. 

The city council, or commission, in seven 
cities decides the amount of money to be raised 
for school purposes. As may be seen in the fol- 
lewing quotations, the board of education in 
several of these cities submits a budget to the 
ecouncil, but the council may appropriate what- 
ever amount it sees fit. It should also be noted 
that in some cases there is a statutory limit 
above or below which the council cannot appro- 
priate. 

Buffalo: Council includes school department 


in its estimate for general fund. Amount for 


land, buildings and furnishings limited by 
statute. 

Birmingham: Board of education submits 
budget. Council appropriates usually after a 
conference. 

Nashville: The commission appropriates such 
amounts as it sees fit. 

Lowell: Board of education presents estimate 
to municipal council. Council sometimes re- 
duces. 

Lynn: Council decides amount for new 
buildings and permanent improvements. By 


law, $5 on each $1,000 assessed valuation must 
be appropriated for maintenance. 

Lawrence: Council always appropriates what 
the board of education asks for. 

In New Orleans, the board of education makes 
it own budget except for sites and new build- 
ings. The council may appropriate sums in 
excess of the constitutional limits, if the 
property taxpayers vote in favor of such action. 


In Dallas, the amount of school money is 
voted upon by the people, within § statutory 
limits. 


In Oakland, the board of education submits 
an estimate to the county supervisors or to the 
voters of the district. The city may and does 
contribute but is not compelled to. 
statutory limit. 


There is a 


Congress fixes the amount of school money in 
the City of Washington. 

The school appropriation in three cities is 
determined by a board of estimates or budget 
commission. One of th®se cities, Dayton, has a 
statutory limit. In the two other cities, Jersey 
City and Trenton, the board of estimates con- 
sists of the mayor, two of the other commis- 
sioners and two members of the board of educa- 
tion. 

The board of education in ten cities decides 
the amount of appropriations up to statutory 
limits, except in San Antonio where the limit 
is determined by the constitution. In four of 
these cities, Portland, Ore., 


Denver, Readinz 


13 


and Kansas City, Kan., the board of education 
makes it own tax levy. 
Summary. 
Appropriations decided by (within statutory 
or constitutional limits in some cities) : 
City council or commission. ... 


eeceoceeccees ‘ 
Buffalo Lowell 
St. Paul Lynn 
Birmingham Lawrence 
Nashville 


Council and board of education............ 1 
New Orleans 
People .... 


Dallas 
County supervisors or voters of district..... 1 
Oakland 


CRUG Sab bles 644 040 shi arene sieve 8 
Washington 

Board of estimate or budget commission.... 3 
Jersey City 


Dayton 
Trenton 
ee eo ee ee 
Denver San Antonio 
Portland, Ore. Reading 
Memphis Salt Lake City 
Omaha Des Moines 
Spokane Kansas City, Kan. 


Superintendent’s Power Over Appointment and 
Dismissal of Teachers. 

In sixteen cities the superintendent of schools 
recommends teachers, and 
made by the school board. 

In two cities, Dayton and Salt Lake City, the 
superintendent appoints teachers, with the ap- 
proval of the board. 

Constitutional provisions, not stated by the 
school board, control appointment of teachers in 
New Orleans. 

The following statements depict the method 
of appointing teachers in the remaining five 
cities under discussion: 

3uffalo: “The superintendent shall have 
* %* * the hiring and discharge after a hear- 
ing of teachers in accordance with the provisions 
of this charter or the rules adopted by the board 
of education, and subject to the general ordi- 
nances and regulations adopted by the council.” 
Commission Charter, Sec. 290. 

St. Paul: 

Denver: 


appointments are 


No statement. 
High school teachers are nominated 
by superintendent from eligible list. Elementary 
teachers are elected by the board. (No further 
statement by board of education of Denver.) 
Nashville: Technically these matters are in 
the hands of the board of education; in practice 
they lie largely with the superintendent. 
Lawrence: Superintendent has no power. 
Summary. 
Superintendent recommends, board appoints. 16 
Washington 
Jersey City 
Portland, Ore. 


Spokane 
Trenton 
San Antonio 


Oakland Reading 
Birmingham Dallas 
Memphis Lynn 


Omaha 
Lowell 


Des Moines 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Superintendent appoints, board approves.... 2 
Dayton 
Salt Lake City 
Superintendent, under charter and ordinances 1 


Buffalo 

Constitutional provisions ................. 1 
New Orleans 

Superintendent without power............. 1 


No definite statement regarding appointment 3 
St. Paul 
Denver 
Nashville 
In fifteen cities the superintendent 
mends dismissal of teachers. 


reco n- 


Concluded on Page 69) 
















































































CASUALTY INSURANCE FOR SCHOOLS 


Casualty insurance may be described as any 
form of insurance, which gives indemnity for 
losses arising from causes other than fire. It 
may be roughly divided into two classes one, 
which reimburses the insured for losses arising 
from damage to his own property; the other, 
which protects the insured against his legal 
liability arising from injury to the person or 
damage to the property of others. Fire insur- 
ance is an old story. Some companies are over 
a hundred years old, while the Sun of London 
a few years ago celebrated its two hundredth 
birthday. It is due in a measure to its long 
establishment that fire insurance is taken for 
granted as something which everyone should 
carry. When a man’s father and grandfather 
have carried fire insurance he carries it himself 
as a matter of course. It is a marked instance 
of how years of usage have educated the public 
to a sense of the value and necessity of this 
form of protection. 


Casualty insurance on the other hand is a de- 
velopment of comparatively recent years. It is 
clearly evident that fire insurance does not fully 
insure a piece of property. There are risks other 
than damage by fire. Wind and water, theft, 
breakage of glass, explosions, all can cause heavy 
losses. The liability for accidents to persons 
may make a serious hole in one’s purse, which 
may also suffer depletion thru the wrong doing 
of a trusted employee. Given a demand for 
any form of insurance and a sufficient loss ex- 
perience to determine a rate, and it is possible 
to write a policy to cover the hazard. In order, 
however, to make it legitimate underwriting 
and not simply a gambler’s chance on some- 
thing happening or not, as rain on a corona- 
tion day, it must be of such a character that it 
will make a general appeal and thus result in 
spreading the hazard over a number of risks. 
To illustrate, I have a client in Brooklyn, who 
insures the plate glass in two apartment build- 
ings for a yearly premium of six dollars. If 
these were the only bui'dings in which the glass 
was insured by the Casualty Compiny it wou'd 
be a gamble at very long odds against the com 
pany. The fact that the company is insuring 
many other plate glass windows and has the 
fund represented by their aggregate premiums 
to meet all losses converts this from a gamble 
into a proper underwriting. 

Probably the most widely carried and best 
known form of casualty insurance is liability 
insurance. Its purpose is to protect the insured 
against the liability imposed by law resulting 
from accidents arising from the operation of 
his business, or happening on his premises. Fac- 
tories carry it to cover accidents to their hands. 
Contractors use it to protect their operations. 
Stores, theaters, ships, even private dwe!lings 
can all be covered. In rough outline these polli- 
cies agree to defend all suits, whether ground- 
less or not, which may be brought against. the 
insured for accidental injuries suffered or al- 
leged to have been suffered. In case of an ad- 
verse decision in court they pay costs and dam- 
ages generally for what are known as standard 
limits of $5,000 where one person has been in- 
jured and $10,000 where more than one has suf- 
fered. This form of insurance has been severely 
criticized in the past by those who have mis- 
taken its intention. It has been contended that 
workmen, who were injured received under 
these policies a very small amount in settle 
ment, and that lawyers and high'y paid adjust 
ers absorbed a large percentage of the premium. 
The point is that the policy was not an accident 
policy covering the workmen, but a liability 
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policy to protect the employer against loss from 
his liability for damages. 

Out of these conditions arose the compensa- 
tion laws of various states. To attempt to go 
into a detailed review of these laws would be 
too involved for this article, since nearly every 
state has passed its own law, resemb!ing in some 
features and differing in others from the laws 
of its fellow states. The prime feature of all of 
these laws is that certain definite sums are paid 
for certain injuries irrespective of conditions 
at the time of the accident. The old doctrines 
of “assumption of the risk,” under which a man 
who took a job was supposed to do it with his 
eyes open to the chances of accident—“negli- 
gence of a fellow servant” which deprived a 
man of his claim if the accident were due to 
some act of a fellow workman and “contribu- 
tory negligence,” which debarred all claims, 
when the man himself had failed to take due 
precautions—all are swept to one side. If a 
man is injured he receives a certain percentage 
of his weekly pay as long as he is laid up. If 
he suffers loss of life, or limb or sight certain 
fixed amounts based on his pay are prescribed. 
There is no room for debate. The law says so 
much shall be paid. The employer must pay 
that amount, no more, no less. The employe 
can count on receiving the amount, no more, 
no less. On the whole these laws have worked 
well. Like any innovation there has been more 
or less friction at the outset, but the concensus 
of opinion is that compensation is a great step 
in advance over the old liability laws. 

The natural question is, What bearing has 
this on the running of schools? Take it on 
either basis of liability, or compensation. A 





school has a janitor, he trips over a plank jp 
the cellar, falls and breaks his arm. Under the 
liability law he can bring suit. Even if he js 
beaten in court he has put the school to the 
expense and trouble of defending a suit. Under 
the compensation law he must be paid so much 
each week while he is laid up. This would not 
be a serious drain in the case of a minor injury 
of short duration, but in the event of death or 
permanent disability might easily call for pay- 
ments running into the thousands of dollars, 
As an extreme case we might assume a bad fire 
in which several teachers lost their lives. It is 
easy to see what a loss such an accident would 
cause a school district. 

Equally necessary is the form of liability coy- 
erage known as Public Liability. This takes 
eare of any accidents happening to persons not 
employed by the school. There can be plenty 
of these. A man falling on a slippery sidewalk 
in front of the school, a coal) hole left open, a 
visitor slipping on a piece of soap, which the 
scrubwoman has deposited on the stairs, will 
serve for just a few instances. 
start a suit. There are lawyers in abundance, 
who will take any case on a contingent fee 
basis. Papers are served and trouble is under 
way. When no insurance is carried the effort 
is made to get some sort of settlement outside 
of court, if the client looks very shaky, rather 
than to force the issue to a legal show down. 
Just here is where casualty insurance comes in. 
When the legal luminary finds he has to bump 
a big company with trained men to take care 
of precisely this kind of work he is very apt to 
beat a retreat and drop his attempt. 


It is so easy to 
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Contractual Capacity and Liability of Public Schools 


Harry R. Trusler, Dean, College of Law, University of Florida 


In a former article we have considered the 
express and implied contracts of school trustees, 
the ratification of unauthorized contracts, the 
lease of property for school purposes, and the 
purchase or construction of school buildings. 
Let us now examine further the contractual 
capacity and liability of public schools. 


Power of Trustees to Insure School Property. 

This question has arisen in suits brought by 
jpsurance companies to recover the price of a 
pelicy insuring school property. If school ofhi- 
cers have authority to expend money for such 
insurance, it must be expressed or implied in 
the statutes; for they are special public agents, 
with restricted statutory, authority. Hence, in 
each case, the existence of such authority is a 
matter of statutory interpretation. The Appel- 
late Court of Indiana has held that under a 
statute giving the trustees of a school township 
the “care and management of all property, real 
and personal, belonging to their respective cor- 
porations for common school purposes” authority 
to expend a reasonable sum insuring school 
property against fire may be implied. Said the 
court: 

“In Jackson Twp. v. Home Ins. Co. 54 Ind. 184, 
it was held that the trustee of a township could 
not render the civil township liable in an action 
against it by his contract which purported to 
be his promise as trustee of the township to pay 
for insurance on schoolhouses of the township, 
the action not being against the school township. 
It was said that the township had no power to 
make a contract for the building of a school- 
house, and that, if it had not such power, it 
required no argument to show that it had no 
power, unless specially conferred, to insure a 
schoolhouse. The case did not require a decision 
upon the question whether a school township 
might so contract thru its trustee. We are of 
the opinion that, under the statutory provisions 
placing upon the trustee the duty of caring for 
and managing the school property, he has such 
implied authority that, in the exercise of his 
discretion, he may make reasonable expendi- 
tures from the special schoo] revenue, by way 
of procuring insurance on such property against 
fire’ (51 N. E. 107). This view also has been 
expressed in Georgia (75 S. E. 166). 

The opposite conclusion, however, has been 
reached in an earlier case by the Supreme Court 
of Iowa, which said: “Appellant’s counsel rely 
upon section 1753 of the Code, which is as fol- 
lows: ‘The subdirector, under such rules and 
restrictions as the board of directors may pre- 
scribe. shall negotiate and make in his sub- 
district all necessary contracts for providing 
fuel for schools, employing teachers, repairing 
and furnishing schoolhouses, and for making all 
other provisions necessary for the convenience 
and prosperity of the schools within his sub- 
district, and he shall have the control and 
management of the schoolhouse, unless otherwise 
ordered by a vote of a district township meeting. 
All contracts made in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this section shall be approved by the 
president and reported to the board of directors, 
and said board in their corporate capacity, shall 

*NOTE—This is one of a series of articles which 
Will be published in book form with the title, “Law in 


Its Relation to Schools and Teachers.” 
The abbreviations of states within parentheses in 


this article refer to state reports. Other abbreviations 
used are: Am. Dec.—American Decisions; Am, Rep.— 
American Reports; Am, St. Rep.—American State Re- 
ports Atl—Atlantic Reporter; Cyc.—Cyclopaedia of 


Law; L. R. A.—Lawyers’ Reports Annotated; L. R 
A. N. S.—Lawyers’ Reports Annotated New Series 
N. E.—Northeastern Reporter; N. W.—Northwestern 
Reporter; Pac.—Pacific Reporter; So.—Southern Re 
porter; S. E.—Southeastern Reporter; S. W.—South 
Western Reporter 
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be responsible for the performance of the same 
on the part of the district township.’ The parti- 
cular portion of this section upon which appel- 
lant’s counsel rely is that which gives the sud- 
director control and management of the school- 
house. This provision authorizes the subdirec- 
tor to carry the key, keep the door locked and the 
shutters closed, provide for the cleanliness of 
the building, and matters of like character. It 
would be an unwarranted extension of this 
language to hold that it empowered the sub- 
director to bind the district township by his con- 
tract of insurance of the schoolhouse (8 N. W. 
472). 

It will be noticed that in Indiana the statute 
invested the trustees with the care of school 
property, while in Iowa merely the control of 
it was given the subdirectors. Consequently the 
cases are not necessarily in conflict. It is sub- 
mitted, however, that the decision of the Indiana 
court is correct, while that of the Iowa court 
is doubtful. In view of the desirability of in- 
suring school property, statutes should be en- 
acted clearly conferring this power upon school 
officials. 

Power of School Boards to Employ Attorneys. 

A school district ordinarily has statutory 
power, thru its proper boards or officers, to em- 
ploy counsel to represent it in suits brought by 
or against it or any of its officers involving the 
interests of the district (35 Cyc. 952). This 
power may be implied from the right of the dis- 
trict to sue and be sued. On this question the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas has said: “The 
school districts were authorized to employ attor- 
neys or ratify the employment of them in their 
behalf. We have failed to find any statute mak- 
ing it the duty of any officer to prosecute an 
action in the circuit and chancery courts or any 
inferior court in their behalf. But the statutes 
do authorize them to contract and to sue. As a 
necessary incident to this power, they have the 
right to employ attorneys to institute and prose- 
cute actions in their behalf; and such attorneys 
are, of course, entitled to a reasonable compen- 
sation for their services” (57 N. W. 752). 

As intimated by the Arkansas court, where 
the school has the right to employ the services 
of the city or district attorney it is not author- 
ized to incur expense in the employment of other 
ecunsel. Should the designated attorney refuse 
to act, steps should be taken to secure his re- 
moval from office (70 Pac. 1063). 

The reasoning justifying the expenditure of 
school money for attorney fees is given by the 
Court of Appeals of Georgia as follows: “While 
the expenditure of public school funds is con- 
fined to public schools, we are of the opinion 
that in the conduct of the public schools the 
proper authorities may, in their discretion, make 
any expenditure of the funds which is absolutely 
necessary for the proper maintenance of the 
school intrusted to their charge. They might 
properly expend a portion of the money in re- 
pairing or improving the school building, or in 
fitting it with proper appliances and conveni- 
They might insure the school property 
against loss by fire, and pay the premium from 
the school fund. By a parity of reasoning we 
have no hesitation in holding that funds derived 
from local taxation within a school district may 
properly be expended by the trustees of the dis- 
trict in protecting or preserving the right of 
local taxation for educational purposes by the 
employment of an attorney, or in other legiti- 
mate expenses necessary for presenting their 
rights in the adjudication of the case” (75 S. E. 
166). 

The limitations upon the right of a school 
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district to employ counsel are well expressed by 
the Supreme Court of Iowa: “Bearing in mind 
the fact that this suit was brought against the 
directors to restrain them from doing an illegal 
act.—from consummating a fraud upon the dis- 
trict,—and that these directors, if not active 
parties to the fraud, were guilty of the grossest 
neglect and carelessness in the performance of 
their duties, does the law contemplate that they 
shall have power to bind the district by issuing 
orders to pay attorneys and stenographers for 
services, not in defending a suit for the benefit 
of the district, but in defending acts of their 
own, which, when done, they knew were im- 
proper, if not fraudulent, and about the impro- 
priety of which there could be no question? We 
think not. To hold such orders legal is to offer a 
premium to incompetent or dishonest school 
directors to squander the funds under their con- 
trol, and then when called to an account to 
further intrench themselves by hiring and pay- 
ing attorneys out of the district funds to aid in 
defending them. The law contemplates no such 
thing. By this construction of the law directors 
who are honest in the performance of their 
duties, even tho mistaken as to their powers and 
so acting illegally, have power to employ counsel, 
at the expense of the district, in a case instituted 
against them as such officers” (59 N. W. 15). 

Contracts of Employment Binding Succeeding 

Boards. 

The authority of school boards to hire teachers 
is universal. But can a board employ teachers 
for a term extending beyond its own term or 
beginning thereafter? Where no limit is placed 
upon the power of school trustees to contract 
with teachers, a contract made by them employ- 
ing a teacher for a term to commence or to con- 
tinue after the expiration of the term of the 
board is valid and binding upon their successors 
in office (Note 19 L. R. A. N. S. 657). This is 
true altho the contract is to be executed after 
the organization of the new board of directors 
(14 8S. W. 656; 119 S. W. 275). Such contract, 
however, must be made in good faith and with- 
out fraudulent collusion; and a hiring for an 
unusual time is strong evidence of fraud and 
collusion (67 N. Y. 36). Yet a school board may 
contract to employ teachers for a period of a 
year, to commence in the future after the expira- 
tion of the term of the board, and it is im- 
material that the employment was for the pur- 
pose of forestalling the new board, where fraud 
on the part of the board making the contract was 
not alleged (27 N. E. 303). 

The mere fact that one member of the board 
retires each year, and that there is a reorganiza- 
tion provided for each year, does not impose a 
limit upon the power of the board, and hence its 
employment of a superintendent for the ensuing 
year is valid, altho such term extends beyond 
the time fixed for the organization of the board 
(7 N. E. 206). In a later case the court refer- 
ring to this holding said: “We apprehend that 
if the board of trustees had undertaken to em- 
ploy the superintendent for a term of three years 
a different conclusion would have been reached” 
(7 L. R. A. 160). Such contracts, it has been 
said, may be terminated indirectly by the action 
of the district at the next annual meeting, as 
by shortening the term or providing for the exclu- 
sive employment of male or female teachers (16 
Wis. 317). But it is submitted that this power 
of the district exists only when it is expressly 
given by law. Such a law is a part of the con- 
tract, regardless of its terms, and renders it 
subject to the will of the district without im- 
pairment of its obligation (7 N. W. 207; 50 
N. W. 293). 
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Statutes subjecting trustees to the will of 
the district in school administration may deprive 
them of power to employ teachers for terms 
commencing beyond the expiration of the cur- 
rent school year. Thus in Illinois a statute gave 
the voters, at the annual election of trustees, 
power to prescribe the subjects to be taught. In 
view of this and other statutes which seemed to 
confine the authority of the board to the current 
year, it was held that a contract for the services 
of a teacher to commence after the annual e!ec- 
tion was invalid, the court saying “there can, 
obviously, be no intelligent employment of a 
teacher until it shall be known what is required 
tu be taught.” Had this contract for teaching 
merely extended beyond the current school year, 
instead of commencing thereafter, it doubtless 
would have been upheld; for the court recog- 
nized the power of the directors to make con- 
tracts for “the teaching of terms extending for 
current school 
year, when such contracts are entered into in 


a reasonable time beyond the 


good faith, and not for the purpose of forcing 
upon the district an unsatisfactory teacher, or 
defeating the will of the voters at the annual 
election” (87 Ill. 255). 
Personal Contractual Liability of School 
Officials. 

When public agents, in good faith, contract 
with parties having full knowledge of the extent 
of their authority, or who have equal means of 
knowledge with themselves, they do not become 
individually liable, un'ess the intent to incur 
personal responsibility is clear!y expressed, altho 
it should be found that thru ignorance of the 
law they may have exceeded their authority. In 
this as in all other cases, the intention of the 
parties governs, and when a person, known to 
be a public officer, contracts with reference to 
the public matters committed to his charge, he 
is presumed to act in his official capacity only, 
altho the contract may not in terms allude to 
the character in which he acts, unless the officer 
by unmistakable language assumes a personal 
liability, or is guilty of fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion. Being a public agent with his powers and 
duties prescribed by law, the extent of his powers 
are presumed to be as well known to all with 
whom he contracts as to himself. When, there- 
fore, there is no want of good faith, a party con- 
tracts with such an officer with his eyes open, and 
has no one to blame if it should afterwards ap- 
pear that the officer had not the authority which 
it was supposed he had. Were the rule other- 
wise, few persons of responsibility would be 
feund willing to serve the public in that large 
class of offices which requires a sacrifice of time 
and perhaps money, but affords neither honor 
nor profit to the incumbent. Where one acts as 
the agent of a private person the rule is differ- 
ent. There, the authority is known on!'y to the 
agent and his principal. He is, therefore, with 
reason, held personally responsible, if he fails to 
bind his principal, because he is bound to know 
the extent of his authority, while the party with 
whom he contracts is not presumed to know any- 
Am. Dec. 502). It is 
where a commis- 


thing concerning it (77 
clear, therefore, that school 
sioner contracts by a writing showing on its face 
that he 
does not add his official deseription to his signa- 


lowa 509). 


acts in his official character, altho he 
ture, he is not bound personally (7 

What is the personal liability of trustees on 
purposes¢ Where they 
liability, on the 
ground that they executed the note as trustees 


notes given for school 
claim to be exonerated from 


while acting as public officers, and are not there- 
le, the burden is on them 
And 
note itself that they 


re inacity as trustees (6 Minn. 


fore individually liab 


to make out their defense (13 Minn. 108). 


it must appear from the 
executed it in thei 
580). A note promising “as trustees” of a dis- 


trict, but signed individually, does not render 
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the signers individually liable (4 Minn. 126). But 
where trustees promise as individuals and sign 
officially, they incur an individual liability (6 
Minn. 580; 13 Minn. 108; 88 Ill. 219; Note 37 
Am. Dec. 142). There is conflict on the above 
propositions, however (Note 19 L. R. A. 676); 
and the safest plan is for school officials to 
promise in the body of the note as officials and 
to sign as such. Even when this precaution is 
taken the makers of the note are liable individ- 
ually where they have no authority to bind the 
district for the obligation (15 Wis. 334; 54 Il. 
338). Standing by itself the addition of the 
official position to the signature of a note is 
treated by many courts as a mere descriptio 
personae and the otiicers themselves are liable 
personally (35 Cye. 911). 

School directors who vote for the misapplica- 
tion of public funds in payment of a teacher are 
personally liable to the township; and the treas- 
urer who is also a school director and voted in 
favor of such shield 
under the warrant of the board (36 Pa. 


himself 
St. 431). 
They are not liable, however, for the improper 


payment cannot 


use of school money by another director where 
they do not co-operate with him or render his 
default possible thru their negligence (93 Ind. 
292). 

Where a statute requires trustees in contract- 
ing for the erection of a schoo] building to exact 
from the contractor a bond to pay all indebted- 
labor and furnished in its 
construction, and the trustees fail to do so to 


ness for material 
the damage of a laborer or material man, the 
question whether the 
sonally liable to such laborer or materialman. 
Many Michigan decisions hold that they are 
(Note 49 L. R. A. N. S. 1199); altho they are 
not liable where they accept insuflicient sureties 


arises trustees are per- 


upon a contractor’s bond in good faith and upon 
legal counsel (94 N. W. 180). This Michigan 
doctrine finds support in other jurisdictions (84 
Fed. 114; 64 S. W. 889). 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas, however, in 


constructing a similar statute held that the 


failure of directors to take such a bond from 
the above contractor for a schoolhouse does 


not render them individually liable. Said the 
court: “It will be observed that the statute does 
not, in terms, impose any liability, either on 
the school district or the officers. If any lia- 
bility exists at all, it must be by virtue of a 
breach of duty by the directors as individuals. 
The language of the statute, in referring to the 
officers, does so in an official, and not in an 
individual, capacity. It is not intended to im- 
pose any duty as individuals, but as officiais 
representing the public. In other words, as far 
as it implies to improvements made for a school 
district, it means the district itself, and the duty 
is only imposed on the officers as the representa- 
tives of the district, collectively in their repre- 
sentative capacity, and not as individuals. 
“There is another sufficient reason why ap- 
pellees as directors could not be held liable, and 
that is that the statute itself imposes no liability, 
either upon the school district or upon the 
officers, and the indebtedness was incurred after 
the failure of the The 
statute be placed on 


contractor to give bond. 
that the bond 
all persons dealing with the con- 
whether the bond has been 


requires 
record so that 
tractor may know 
executed. Appellant was chargeable with notice 
whether the bond had been given, and he had ni 
right to voluntarily impose liability, either upon 
the district or the directors, when he knew, or 
could have known, that no bond had been given” 
(162 S. W. 63). 

The above holding is supported by a Missouri 
decision (79 Mo. App. 665), 


sity depends upon the exact 


Each ease of neces- 
language of the 
mstrued. 


ild be 


statute ce As a matter of protection the 


trustees sho eareful to take this bond in 


favor of laborers and materialmen; because such 
statutes certainly impose liability either upon 
the district or the trustees personally for failure 
to do so: and in view of the general aversion of 


judges to the dissipation of school money by an 


award of damages, the courts easily may find 
that non-compliance with the statute subjects 
the trustees to personal liability. 

Authority to Adopt Textbooks. 

Where the legislature has not prescribed what 
books shall be used or given any other officer 
or board the right to do so, trustees of school 
districts have the right to prescribe the textbooks 
for use in their districts by virtue of their gen- 
eral control of the schools given them by statute 
(44 Pae. As a general rule, under the 
statutes of the several states, the authority to 
select textbooks is vested in some public officer 


835). 


or board, and the action of the agency desiv- 
nated is conclusive. Neither the pupil nor his 
parent or guardian has any voice in the matter 
(Note 36 L. R. A. 277). A parent cannot in- 
sist that his child shall be allowed to use a 
different textbook (S87 LIl. 303). 

A legislative act prescribing the textbooks to 
be used in the public schools does not infringe 
ludeed 


the legislature may go further and give one per- 


upon the right of local self government. 


son the exclusive privilege for a certain time of 
furnishing books for a publie school, and com- 
pel the schoo] officers to procure them from him, 
as well as require patrons of the school to use 
the books preseribed (7 L. R. A. 240). Even to 
require payment in advance in order to obtain 
certain school books is not an unreasonable pro- 
vision of a statute providing for the purchase of 
all the textbooks used in the public schools fron 
the publisher them at the 
price; and it does not enfringe on the right of 
Such 


furnishing lowest 
the citizen to make purchases on credit. 
a law is a valid exercise of the police 
the state (48 L. a AS TT 

In what ways may the use of an adopted text- 


yi wer of 


Lock be enforced? The statute, as in Tennessee, 
may make it a criminal offence for the teacher 
tc use any other text (48 L. R. A. 167). The 
illegal use of textbooks may be enjoined at the 
suit of a citizen and taxpayer (5 Ohio N. P. N. 
S. 129). Should directors attempt to discon- 
tinue the use of adopted textbooks 
before the expiration of the period during which 
the statute provides they shall be used, manda- 


regularly 


mus will lie to compel the continued use of them 
(32 Ill. App. 242). 
available only to those having a proper interest, 
ag students, parents, or taxpayers of the district 
(35 Ohio St. 368): and agents for the sale of 
books, taxpayers, and children who use the books 


This remedy, however, is 


cannot unite in applying for a mandamus, be 
cause they have no identity of interest (24 Kan. 
127). 

The courts will not grant a mandamus at the 
suit of the publishers to compel the use of their 
books after the order of adoption has been ille- 
gally rescinded and others have been introduced, 
whenever the end sought by the writ will serious- 
ly affect public interest (10 So. 39). But should 
the superintendent of schools refuse to make a 
record of books ad pted by the board of exam- 
iners for use in the publie schools for five years, 
by mandamus to do 80 
use (76 


The statutes governing the adop- 


he may be compelled 
before other books have been put in 
S. W. 850). 
tion or changing of textbooks are intended not 
te subserve the ends of publishers, but solely the 
interests of the public; and while publishers un- 
doubtedly may acquire rights and be entitled to 
their enforcement in proper cases, they must be 
subordinated to the 
mandamus is concerned (10 So. 
177; 95 N. W. 746). 


lishers of textbooks cannot enjoin the illegal dis 


interest so far as 
39: 59 S. E. 


publie 
For the same reason pub- 


Continued on Page 67 
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SEEKING A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCY 


Recently one of the Metropolitan dailies con- 


tained this headline: 

“School Board Selected Superintendent From 
95 Candidates.” In another co'umn of the 
sume paper there appeared the following head- 
line: “Chureh Calls Dr. Blank to Vacant Pas- 
torate.” The opposite viewpoints indicated in 
these headlines, as well as in the contents that 
followed them, are discouraging to the super- 
intendents of schools who look wpon their pro- 
fession as clergymen, doctors, and lawyers are 
believed to look upon theirs. 

About a year ago there appeared in the col- 
umns of the Scnoot Boarp JouRNAL an article, 
“Seeking a Superintendent,” written by a school 
board member. It gave a layman’s viewpoint 
in publie education that is very encouraging. 
It showed an honest effort made hy a body of 
intelligent men trying to find the best superin- 
tendent they could, for the money allowed them. 
It criticized the mistakes superintendents make 
when offering their services to a school board, 
and expressed regret that some superintendents 
hold their profession in such cheap esteem. 
Briefly, it was excellent advice to inexperienced 
school trustees and to the unsophisticated super- 
intendent. 

Who ever heard of the college and university 
presidents of the country competing with one 
another for a college or university Presidency ¢ 
Why shou'd the public expect a superintendent 
of schools to seek a superintendency any more 
than it should not, and probably does not ex- 
pect a clergyman to seek a vacant pastorate‘ 
No community expects a doctor to drum up 
trade. The most unprofessional are professional 
in not wresting patients from one another. 
Lawyers would not for a moment wait turns in 
the reception offices of a big corporation to get 


} 


client. Yet it is a common thing for sixty, 


seventy, and even a hundred applicants to be- 
siege a board of education for a $2,500 superin- 
tendency! 

When one has been in school work a number 
of years in several states lying west of the 
Rockies and east of the Alleghanies and has 
never sought a superintendency, it is an easy 
matter to talk about being sought for a super- 
intendeney. But to one aequainted with the 
distressing facts surrounding the administra- 
tive and executive offices of many school sys- 
tems, the unprofessional practice of seeking a 
superintendency ean claim little resemblance to 
the professional theory of being sought for one. 

Frequently teachers’ agencies had offered their 
services that I might obtain a promotion. But 
I felt secure in the superintendency I then 
occupied, and courteously refused their good 
offices. Later the handwriting on the wall ap- 
peared to me thru an act of the State Legisla- 
ture which abolished my superintendency, after 
which [I still had two years to serve that com- 
munity before my contract expired, and I hoped 
that a Board of Education would discover me 
before I would be compelled to join the army 
of the unemployed. About a year before my 
term of service ended, I was offered a superin- 
tendeney that I had not sought in any way. 
But my employers, the Board of Education, 
would not grant a release from the contract that 
bound us. An arbitrary resignation for the 
purpose of accepting the position, would have 
heen wnethical and Statute 
made it illegal, and the state commissioner sug 
gested that it might be suicidal, even if the law 


did not preclude such a course. 


unprofessional. 


The gods were 
not propitious during the remainder of those 
two years, for no Board of Education sought 
my services a second time, and I soon saw my- 


By a Superintendent 


self, a young man, headed straight for the junk- 
pile of humanity commonly known as “ex-school 
superintendents.” As a corollary to this latter 
remark I may add that superintendents out of 
a job are not sought by Boards of Education, 
and are very seldom successful in seeking a 
superintendency. Altho I realized the danger 
of being overlooked by Boards of Education, 
nevertheless I stuck to the ideal that a superin- 
tendent should be sought. Many friends of 
mine, representatives of publishing houses, of- 
fered to “keep me posted” of vacancies and 
prospective vacancies. [I courteously refused 
their offices. Why should bookmen be traveling 
teachers’ bureaus? Is it fair to our profession? 
Does it speak well for us superintendents? I 
have met dezens of bookmen that carry an in- 
dexed list of able teachers and superintendents 
who are constantly notified when and where to 
present their application. Are superintendents, 
trafficking in this sort of thing, free to object 
to interference from bookmen who extend the 
same vicious practice to the superintendent’s 
teaching corps, and who then influence the 
naive teacher to “speak to the superintendent” 
in behalf of a certain book. I know of a High 
School Principal who told a publishing house 
representative that if the representative could 
secure for the principal a very much desired 
principalship, the representative’s publications 
would be adopted exclusively in each high school. 

I spoke to the superintendent of one of the 
large cities about my trouble. He said: “You 
stand one chance in several hundred of being 
sought. Get out and hustle, or starve.” 

Several days later I received an invitation 
from him to take the competitive examinations 
for one of the principalships under his super- 
vision. Strictly speaking, I had unintentionally 
sought the opening. Some time later I was in- 
vited to another state to take the competitive 
examinations under the authority of the State 
Roard for a_ so-called union-superintendency. 
Back of it all I saw at once the hand of my 
friend, the city superintendent. T took the ex- 
aminations in both places, qualified and was told 
that it might take several years before an ap- 
pointment could be offered. In sheer despera- 
tion I told one of the assistant commissioners 
of the state that I would “get out and hustle” 
as the city superintendent had advised because 
self preservation is the first law of nature. To 
learn of vacancies I used all the available 
sources of information that were honorable, 
such as newspapers, teachers’ agencies and per- 
scnal friends who were school superintendents. 
Then IT took my employers, the Board of Edu- 
cation, into my confidence and asked them in 
open meeting for permission to be absent from 
duty oceasionally to apply for a superinten- 
dency. No objections were offered except by 
two members who said: 

“Tt’s all right provided you are docked your 
per diem salary for every day you are absent.” 

The motion to carry out their plan was lost. 

My first experience on the road seeking a 
superintendency was amusing and unique. I 
still believed in being professional, and con- 
sequently called upon the retiring superintend- 
ent as a token of courtesy. I told him I in- 
tended to be an applicant for his position, pro- 
vided it would be vacant, to which he replied 
rather bluntly: 

“What the devil are you coming to see me for? 
If I were a candidate for re-election you’d have 
a run for your money.” When I met the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education he looked me 
over from head to foot and then said: 

“You made a mistake in calling on the super- 
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intendent. We don’t need his assistance in get- 
ting his successor.” I ignored his ignorance of 
school-ethies, and answered mildly: 

“T like your way of looking at this matter. 
You certainly do not need the assistance of your 
superintendent in selecting his successor: 
neither do you need the assistance of his suc- 
cessor. Accept my invitation to come to ———, 
inspect my work, and find out whether I am the 
type of school officer you want.” The irony in 
my answer, the ethics it involved, and the sug- 
gestion for the safe and only course a Board of 
Education can pursue when seeking a superin- 
tendent, were lost on this blunt auctioner, who 
growled: 

“What the h—1 do you think we are? Go 
junketing way out there to see you teach! We 
‘an find a good man by looking him over.” 
From former experience as a traveling salesman 
I knew that the psychological moment had 
passed. I also felt that this gentleman had 
shown poor judgment in “lookin’ a man over”! 
Nevertheless, I trespassed on his time about an 
hour longer, twitting him with his notions on 
school administration. When I left he said: 

“Say, you’re a pretty d—n good fellow after 
all. Where are you teaching ?”’ 

“Thank you,” I rejoined. “It isn’t necessary 
You have looked me 
over, and I have done likewise with you, and 
ean frankly say I don’t want your job. I would 
sconer go back on the road as a drummer, and 


for you to see my work. 


if I had used an old commercial travelers’ tac- 
tics. today, I could have got your order for a 
superintendency.” 

That town had 87 teachers and paid $2,700 to 
its superintendent, and yet did not have a board 
member who thought favorably of seeking a 
superintendent. Their superintendent guffawed 
loudly at the suggestion. They got a man by 
“looking him over,” and they kept him one 
year. One prominent man on that board had 
preferred a “Ph. D. man.” The superintendent 
had a Ph. D. from the University of Berlin! 
(All the time he had spent in Europe was on a 
ten weeks’ Cook tour, and the degree he claimed, 
existed on'y in his imagination.) As usual the 
public paid for the blunder, in spiritual loss, 
and probably in cash. 

Next I sought the superintendency of a city 
paying a salary of $3,000. The teaching corps 
numbered 138. The incumbent had died in 
office after fifty years of service in one position. 
As I had waited four weeks out of respect for 
the memory of this veteran, before making my 
application, I was the forty-seventh candidate 
in line. Other applicants, however, were less 
considerate, one appearing the first day after 
the funeral. When I met the president of the 
board, he began by saying: 


“You are the forty-seventh man applying for 
this superintendency. Why didn’t you come 
early and get in the rush?” 

“Because,” said I, “no man has any right to 
intrude office-seeking on a community as sorely 
afflicted as this.” That president was fine. He 
expressed his opinions freely about school super- 
intendents. Said he: 

“The superintendent of a school system should 
be a master and a lord of life.” That was his 
noble ideal of a school superintendent and he 
regretted “that the woods were not full of ’em.” 
In discussing the situation he was honesty and 
candor itself. “In selecting a superintendent,” 
he remarked, “we have had absolutely no exper- 
ience; for fifty years Dr. B has been here, 
and I suppose we’ve acted as if he were im- 
mortal. Now that we must find some one to 
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take his place, we don’t know how to go about 
it.” 

Immediately I explained how a Board of Edu- 
cation should seek a superintendent and for the 
moment forgot that I was doing exactly what I 
preached against, until he smilingly said: 

“T fear you have forgotten the object of your 
call.” 

But he acted upon my suggestion, and a 
superintendent, who had not offered his ser 
vices, was chosen for the place. I afterward 
received a letter from the president of the board, 
expressing his regret that they could not elect 
me to the office. The plan I had pointed out 
was so good that they adopted it, and sought the 
man. Of course virtue had to be its own reward, 
but I am sure, that, among the defeated candi- 
dates, I was the happiest. 

The superintendency of a large wealthy sub- 
urban township was the next prize I sought. 
The position had just been established and there 
were more than sixty applicants for it. Two 
bookmen, ex-superintendents, were aspirants. 
After all the candidates had been eliminated 
except five, one of whom was a bookman, we 
were ordered to appear before the board for a 
personal interview. The president called us in 
one by one and said: 

“We will give you two minutes to state your 
case.” He was a well-educated, co'lege-bred 
politician with congressional aspirations. He 
was also generously arrogant, and I presume the 
rapid decline of the Progressive party had left 
him in no better frame of mind. When I ap- 
peared before the board he sneeringly said: 


“Your friend, the bookman, said you are the 
best one of the five candidates here today. How 
much is he to get out of your election? What 
publications of his will you ask us to adopt, if 
we elect you to the place?” 


I was amazed, and I replied tersely: 

“Tf you believe I am that type of man, you 
have absolutely no right to vote for me, be- 
cause you are one of the people’s servants sup- 
posed to safeguard the interests of the schools.” 

Right then and there I gave that Board of 
Education such positive instructions about the 
manner of selecting a superintendent that there 
was no room left for doubt. I concluded by 
saying: “Gentlemen, you mean well, but your 
method is abominable. One of the results 
already apparent is an insult from your presi- 
dent. Come to the district where I am known 
and you won’t dare ask such a question!” 

Several members in a chorus exclaimed, “Mr. 
, you owe him an apology.” He apologized. 

The board balloted five hours. The contest 
lay between another superintendent and my- 
self. He was elected. The deciding vote was 
given him because he told the board he was a 
man with an independent income, and conse- 
quently would not expect an increase in salary. 
A year later that board quarreled over a debt 
their superintendent had incurred thru the pur- 
chase of a second-hand automobile which he 
was unable to pay. 





In a neighboring state the superintendency 
of a city that had 328 teachers was the next goal 
for which I strove. The salary was only $3,000, 
small pay indeed when measured with the duties 
and responsibilities incumbent upon the office. 
The president of the Board of Education was 
a very orthodox clergyman. He was serving his 
twenty-fourth year on the board, sixteen of 
which were as its president. One of the deputy 
state superintendents had told me of the 
vacancy, and had cautioned me to “handle the 
reverend gent!eman with kid gloves during the 
interview.” The retiring superintendent re- 
ceived my bouquet of professional ethics in the 
way of a friendly call. He was very cordial, 
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and wished me well, but he impressed me as one 
whose professional convictions were asphyxiat- 
ing in water-tight compartments. He had 
served that community three years. He was 
leaving it because the reverend gentleman had 
sent him a letter upon which were inscribed 
those fateful words 

“Your services are no longer needed by the 
Board of Education.” And that superintend- 
ent’s professional name is “Life Insurance 
Agent.”  Figuratively speaking, humanity’s 
brand stands upon his professional forehead, 
“Rejected of Men.” I interviewed each member 
ot the Board before I called upon the president. 
This gave me a background upon which I in- 
tended to paint my candidature for captivating 
the president who had retired into oblivion 
e'even superintendents in his regime of twenty- 
four years. 

A maid ushered me into his study. He shook 
hands with me after the manner of Fido who is 
teld to perform for the guests, and my senses 
proclaimed vigorously that I had hold of a wet 
stick. However his looks and acts belied his 
reputation in dealing with superintendents, for 
I had spent three days hearing tales of him. 

“U—u—h, your card, u—u—h, shows you are, 
u—u—h, superintendent of schools. U—u—h! 
Let me hear your story.” 


He heard it and was interested, for the story 
as told, was calculated to arrest attention. As 
he waxed warm with interest he dropped his 
“nu—u—h,” and plied me with all sorts of ques- 
tions bearing upon school administration, super- 
vision, and the human equation incidental to 
school work. He quizzed me upon religion, poli- 
tics, literature. He made me converse with him 
in German. He exacted long detailed accounts 
of my work toward the doctorate of philosophy. 
And all the time that inanimate, cadaverous 
clergyman with a cheese-pie face and fish eyes 
glowered at me like a lynx. With all his faults 
he was a remarkable man. Suddenly resuming 
his “u—u—h” he said: 

“U—u—h, we want a progressive superin- 
tendent, but not too progressive; u—u—h, he 
must be conservative, but not too conservative; 
he must be well educated, but not too well edu- 
eated; he must be a strong man, but not too 
strong. U—u—h, I presume you are the man 
for the place?” he ended with a rising inflection 
of the voice and with raised eyebrows. 


“Of that you must be the judge,” I answered. 
“For the last four hours you have examined 
samples of my wares. Now come to my estab- 
lishment and see everything in the showcase, 
on the shelves, in the storerooms and ware- 
houses, and in the factories themselves.” 

“U—u—h, that is an impractical proposition. 
U—u—h, conditions in your state are no com- 
parison to the ones we have to meet,” he ob- 
jected. 

“But the human heart is the same, and I hope 
I have a fair amount of adaptability,” I shot 
back with spirit. 

“No, no, it is not a question of ability, edu- 
cation, experience, tact, adaptability and a dozen 
other attributes necessary. We can see when a 
man has them without traveling over the coun- 
try to hear others remind us of them. Presum- 
ably we want a man who knows his place in our 
scheme of education.” 

“In other words, you want a puppet,” I sup- 
plemented. “The present superintendent must 
go because he cannot control the teachers. His 
predecessor controlled the teachers, but the 
Board of Education could not control him. He 
was discharged. And so your superintendency 
pendulum has oscillated for 24 years between 
controlling and being controlled. 
vacillator. 


You want a 
Some of your own citizens have told 


me that your board cannot distinguish between 
board-control and board-interference.” 


The reverend gentleman terminated the inter- 
view by saying: “U—u—h, I was at first hopeful] 
you might be the man we are seeking, but J 
am more afraid of you than of any candidate J 
have seen this year. Candidly speaking, yoy 
will not be our choice.” 


“Thank you, sir! I would far rather be re- 
jected now than a year hence be the twelfth 
superintendent to be discarded upon your junk- 


pile of humanity!” 


That city has conditions existing in and about 
the executive and 'egislative offices of its school 
system which spell anything but professional 
ethics conducive to the seeking of a superin- 
tendent. Are there many other cities and towns 
like it? 

I was a candidate for nine other superin- 
tendents before I was finally elected to a posi- 
tion really attractive. Some boards of educa- 
tion I met were as difficult and impregnable for 
me as the Dardanelles have been for the Allies, 
Only one seemed willing to dignify its executive 
office by seeking a superintendent. One Board 
of Education regarded the matter of selecting 
a superintendent so lightly that it interviewed 
seven candidates after a man had been officially 
elected! I was one of the seven. One member 
of that board quietly told a fellow superintend- 
ent to disappear before he could be summoned, 
and he whispered it to me. 
for adventure and sport! 


Here was a chance 
I took the chance, got 
the adventure and the sport; so did the board! 
We all enjoyed it! Properly told it would make 
several pages of interesting reading. 

Board members can ask all sorts of questions 
in all sorts of ways when interviewing a candi- 
date either in public or in private. 
few samples: “Do you drink beer? 
ever drunk? 
your wife? Are you a Jew, a Mormon or a 
Catholic? Do you prefer young teachers to old 
teachers? Can you make a good speech in pub- 
lie? To what lodges do you belong? 
raised on a farm? Do you believe in lickin’? 
How do you dispose of angry parents? What’s 
your polities? Did you vote for Taft? Do you 
favor new school buildings? Does your wife 
assist you in your clerical work? Can you sit 
down good and hard on eranky, old school 
marms? We got a lot of old cats and hens 
terchin’ here. Can you git ’em out? Do you 
use tobacco? ete.” 


Here are a 
Were you 


How old is 


How old are you? 


Were you 


I had the inconvenient experience of being 
Secretary to the Board of Education for several 
years. It gave me insight into the amazing 
lack of professional courtesy that some superin- 
tendents possess. Every year I received appli- 
xations from superintendents who disregarded 
the fact that there was no vacancy, nor any 
reasonable prospect of one. On several occa- 
sions I received applications from men who 
were personally acquainted with me; but they 
did not know I was Secretary of the Board. 
One superintendent boasted to me that he had 
sent broad-cast 467 applications to as many 
boards of education and all in one week! He 
used a printed form covering several pages. 
His photograph blazed forth from the middle of 
the first page. Numerous copies of local press 
clippings announced to the world the kinetic 
and potential energy of the “rising state edu- 
eator.” The whole thing was one of sounding 
brass and a clattering cymbal. He says, “It 
pays to advertise.” 

So long as school superintendents are not 
professionally courteous to one another, so long 
as they beggar their profession by cheap con- 
duct, and so long as Boards of Education can 


(Concluded on Page 68) 
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LOCKWOOD SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. 


It is an honor and a pleasure to present to 
this section a paper on school grounds and school 
architecture, particularly since this section con- 
sists of boards of education, superintendents, 
principals and others interested in the adminis- 
trative and business sides of education. As 
boards of education, your labors precede all else 
in the conduct of the schools, for it is your first 
duty to gather and house pupils and teachers; 
then, to administer their wants. If these duties 
have been fulfilled, the results are dependent 
almost entirely upon the wisdom of your selec- 
tion of leaders. 

When you build permanently, it is only once 
in 50 or 60 years, and even much longer, before a 
Therefore, that which has 
to be done for all time should be executed so 
that the best working conditions are attained, 
and attained to give pleasure as well as satis- 
faction. This applies to playgrounds, as well as 
to buildings. The teacher working in a poorly 
arranged classroom, the principal administering 
a poorly designed school] building, and the play- 
ground director controlling a misfit lot, are 
working with much the same handicap as a 
child with a physical deformity. 


school is abandoned. 


Someone has put it well, that towards good 
government and good citizenship, an expendi- 
ture of money for a schoolhouse is an invest- 
ment and not an expense. And, like every other 
investment, the returns or dividends are the at- 
tractive features. A better, healthier citizenship 
are the returns which mark wise expenditures 
for school buildings. 

School building is a specialty in architecture, 
just as surgery is a specialty in the practice of 
medicine. It behooves the architects to make 
every stroke count, by a thoro understanding of 
the courses and subjects taught, so that the 
rooms will be of the proper size, arrangement 
and equipment, in order that the greatest ef- 
ficiency may be attained by both teacher and 
pupil. with the 
woman, working out the last detail of the com- 
ponent parts, is the only way I know that best 
results are to be had. 
cess in Oakland in school building, it is due 
to that collaboration. 


Collaboration schoolman or 


If we have had any suc- 
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Next to locality, the size of the grounds is the 
most important item to consider in selecting a 
school site. School grounds are natural recrea- 
tion centers. Since the school is generally 
placed near the center of a populous district, it 
follows that the grounds will furnish the greater 
use for recreation, and do the most good for the 
community, if they are of sufficient size to 
accommodate the needs of play. To the frugal- 
minded, it must be satisfying to know that large 
school grounds are a combination of school and 
publie playgrounds, and that they generally cost 
less than two distinct and separate purchases to 
meet the play needs of a community. 

Assuming that the city must provide a num- 
ber of large playground centers, it is extremely 
advisable in mapping out future school sites, 
that a careful survey of the city be made. Such 
& survey will make it possible to arbitrarily allot 
to a number of schools sufficient land for large 
play centers, and in the remaining schools, to 
secure enough land to care for the younger chil- 
dren of the immediate neighborhoods. 

That this may be done intelligently, the boards 
of education and the commissioners of play- 
grounds and recreation should act jointly in the 
selection of sites and should determine the fit- 
ness of these sites for school use and for play. 
This will tend towards economy and good selec- 
tion of land. 

I could cite several striking instances of poor 
selection, such as hillside lots where it is neces- 
sary to grade the lot to a depth of several feet 
before sufficient playground is formed for even 
the simplest plays of the children, and involv- 
ing considerable expense before the site is adapt- 
able for the building. Before a site is actually 
purchased, preliminary drawings of the build- 
ing and a layout of the grounds should be made, 
thereby assuring the interested parties that the 
site is suited for present and future needs. This 
step will go a long way towards assisting good 
judgment in the selection of grounds. Further- 
more, if the architect is called in at the begin- 
ning—assuming that he has sufficient experience 
to advise properly—many difficulties may be 
avoided before expense is incurred. 

The Essentials of a Playground. 
A well-equipped, large playground should 
offer the following facilities: First, an athletic 
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field to include a quarter-mile track, the space 
within the oval to be used for two baseball dia- 
monds, for the football and field sports. The 
space under a section of the bleachers will fur- 
nish rooms for showers, lockers and dressing 
rooms. Second, a large swimming pool, size 75’ 
by 100’, and a space about 50’ by 100’, connected 
with the pool for dressing rooms for both sexes. 
Third, four tennis courts, each 36’ by 78’; two 
croquet courts, each 30’ by 60’. In addition, 
there should be three small divisions of the 
grounds, one for boys and one for girls, and 
one for the smaller children. The three divisions 
should contain basket and volley ball courts, 
gymnasium apparatus and a platform for danc- 
ing. These areas require from ten to twelve 
acres of ground as a minimum. It must be re- 
membered, however, that these large grounds 
are sparsely located thruout the city or town. 

For the smaller school grounds, at least four 
acres of land are advisable. This will permit at 
least one baseball field and subdivisions for ten- 
nis, croquet and basketball courts for boys and 
girls. 

Many boards of education and that part of the 
public which has interested itself in this work, 
realize the need of large school grounds. But 
the uninformed must also be enlightened to the 
fact that what was sufficient ground a few years 
ago, is entirely inadequate for today, due to 
the wider use of the school and its grounds. 


The Treatment of Grounds. 


Inasmuch as small children play close to the 
walls of a school, the east side of the building, 
in a temperate climate, should generally face the 
playground. This will minimize the shadows 
on this much-used play space. Also, one-half 
the building and the play-yard will receive 
warmth from the morning sun. Furthermore, 
the building should be set back far enough 
from the street to give the children sufficient 
time to collect their thoughts before reaching 
the classroom. By doing this the objectionable 
disturbances from heavy traffic, street cars, and 
automobiles are eliminated to a large degree. 
Sufficient space in front also enables the archi- 
tect to give a proper setting for walks, planting 
and gardens. 

Before Jeaving the 
should like to call attention to a recent necessity 


subject of grounds, I 
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John J. Donovan, Architect; John Galen Howard, Associate Architect 
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in school architecture, namely, the proper treat- 
ment of grounds by the planting of shrubs and 
gardens, the placing of flag poles, and the use 
of garden architecture. The most beautify] 
building is incomplete without this treatment. 
The first expense is a very small percentage of 
the total cost of a building, and the cost of 
maintenance is minimized by allotting to the 
school children the care of the plants and the 
shrubs, thereby furnishing valuable instruction 
in gardening. I am not advocating expensive 
lawns. I am referring mostly to the planting of 
shrubs, using lawns only here and there as spots 
of needed color. This treatment of the grounds 
is bound to have its influence upon the future 
architecture of other public buildings as well, 
At this point, I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the value of choosing a reliable landscape archi- 
tect to collaborate with the school architect in 
laying out grounds and in selecting proper trees, 
shrubs and flowers. 
The Classroom. 

Assuming that our site has been well chosen 
for locality, size, topography, drainage and re- 
moteness from noise, let us turn to the building. 
And let us keep in mind that the points of the 
compass are determining factors in the placing 
of the building on the site, for it is the proper 
lighting of the rooms which directs the forma- 
tion of the plan, and the plan is the all impor- 
tant part of the architectural work. 

That the plan may be well developed the fun- 
damental unit, the classroom, should be as 
nearly perfect as thought and study can devise, 
in orientation, arrangement of windows, size and 
interior finish. In localities having a climate 
similar to that of Oakland, San Francisco and 
cther, Pacific Coast cities, where it is not in- 
tensely hot during the summer and fall months, 
the most desirable points for the natural light- 
ing of the classroom are the east and west, re- 
spectively, thus leaving the north side for such 
rooms as manual training, principal’s office, do- 
mestie science, domestic arts, club room, library, 
ete. The reason for this is that sunshine at 
some time of the day should enter the classroom, 
warming it naturally and helping to produce 
hygienic conditions. 

In the interior and in localities having high 
temperatures in the summer, the north and east 
points for windows are preferred because of the 
heat during the middle of the day. But it is 
my belief that in these sections of the country 
every effort should be made to place as many 
classrooms on the east as economy and good 
planning will permit, and that as few class- 
rooms as possible should have north light. 

The window arrangement of a classroom is 
extremely important. A few good rules to fol- 
low are: First, left hand lighting only should 
be permitted. Second, the total glass area should 
equal approximately 25 per cent of the floor 
area. Third, the group of windows should be 
placed as near the rear wall of the classroom as 
possible, and the heads of the windows close to 
the ceiling. Further, the sills of the windows 
should not be less than 2’ 6” from the floor, and 
the mullions between windows should be as nar- 
row as safe construction will permit. 

Windows and Transoms. 

Speaking further of the first item, I cannot 
express too strongly that regardless of the ex- 
terior design of the building and regardless of 
every excuse, it is a serious mistake to have wil- 
dows on more than one side of a classroom. I 
am speaking of the classroom only where desks 
are used and do not refer to domestic science, 
domestic arts, or other rooms which will permit 
the use of windows on more than one side. 

It is further a good rule not to place the wit- 
dows nearer than five feet or six feet to the 
front wall of the classroom for the reason that 
this blank space serves well as a resting area for 
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the eyes of the pupils and eliminates strong 
rays of light from that angle of the room. 

I wish to dwell for a moment on the use of 
transoms in classrooms, a scheme which has been 
adopted in all the new schools of Oakland and 
now is followed in many sections of the coun- 
try. The purpose is to create natural ventila- 
tion when the heating and ventilating system 
is not in use. These transoms should be placed 
close to the ceiling on the wall opposite the win- 
dows. I say close to the ceiling for the reason 
that when placed lower reflected light will enter 
the room and create a cross-light effect on the 
desks and frequently a strong draught will be 
ercated across the heads of the children. These 
transoms should not be more than 2’ 6” in height 
aud should open into the room. They are oper- 
ated by transom catches and chains holding 
them open to an angle of about 45° from the 
normal. In the Oakland schools we have used 
from three to five transoms to a classroom. 

A point to mention is that in the use of tran- 
soms the corridor floors should be covered with 
battleship linoleum or some similar material to 
eliminate noises. 

Size of Classroom. 

Assuming that the number of pupils for a 
grammar grade classroom shall not be more 
than 40, and for the primary grades not more 
than 42, we have found that the best results are 
realized with the size of the room of the follow- 
ing dimensions: Width 22’, length 31’ 6”, height 
12’ 6” or 13’... This allows 2’ 0” for the width 
of desks and 1’ 6” for width of aisles between 
desks, and 3’ 0” between side walls and desks. 

Since it is generally accepted that a teacher 
should have not more than 40 or 42 pupils to 
teach, it behooves the directors of the schools 
and the architects to so limit the size of the 
classroom that overcrowding of rooms is thus 
prohibited. The width, 22’, has many advantages 
over the width of a classroom 24’ wide. First, 
the cost of the building is less, due to the differ- 
ence in width; second, the light is better on the 
blackboards and on the inside row of desks. 

In adopting the size of a room the following 
units of measurement have been used: Dimen- 
sions of seat and desk 2’ in width by 2’ 64” in 
length. This makes a bank of seats consisting 
of five rows in width by eight seats in length—a 
block equal to 16’ 0” by 20° 4”. 
31’ 6” 


wall and the last row of seats, and 8’ 2” between 


This in a room 
in length will allow 3’ between the rear 


the front row and the teacher’s blackboard, 
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which is ample room for the teacher’s table and 
circulation in front of same. This size room 
will permit of approximately 59 lineal feet of 
blackboard space. 

While it does not enter very largely into the 
planning, I would like to touch for a moment 
on the use of slate blackboards. While slate is 
twice as expensive as imitations and composi- 
tions, it is preferable in that it is more sanitary, 
easier to write upon, and is a lasting investment. 
As a matter of further detail, I might mention 
the heights of chalk rails from the floor which 
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have been adopted in this city after considerable 
research and investigation, and which has given 
much satisfaction: 

Kindergarten, 19”; grades one to four, 26”; 
grades from five to eight, 31”, and for high 
schools, 36”. The height of blackboard from 
chalk rail to blackboard cap is 3’ 6”, except the 
teacher’s blackboard, back of her desk, which is 
4’ 5” in height, and generally placed 31” above 
the floor. 

The Wardrobe. 


It is my belief that the wardrobe should be 
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DURANT SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. John J. Donovan, Architect; Louis C. Mullgardt, Associate Architect. 








a at the teacher’s end of the room. Its doors should 
open only from the classroom, and never from 
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Pes i the corridor, for the reason that the teacher may 
cnn 7 | aes easily lose control of pupils when the wardrobe 
= I opens into the corridor. Besides, wardrobes off 
“yao OB corridors have a tendency to become foul pock- 
a GE AA ee amen ets to the building. We have made all ward- li 
WEtethete di: <> ; } robes 4 @” in width, 22’ in length, lighting is ol 
7 , them by exterior windows. ligh 
2 Another point in the classroom design which effec 
; is worthy of mentjon at this time is the use pall 
: of one door as an entrance to the room. This is s 
| pee door should be at least 3’ 6” in width. The ad- S 
.é |e | te) — 1 | | vantage in favor of one door is again the better the 
iS 5 == 1. control of students in the classroom. This is the 
bed well demonstrated by the conditions which are sch 
bt 3) likely to prevail at times of danger. With two the 
“dt doors to a classroom, it is quite probable that an sha 
ot excited pupil would rush from the room, tending able 
Li to cause a panic thruout the building. ligh 
- Ht! One of the problems which confronted us in but 
i new work was the wall space between the base- fus 
call board and chalk rail. We have adopted veneer " 
—" sheathing for this space for all future work. hig 
rato In previous buildings canvas and burlap were me 
TLOOR PLAN tried, with no satisfaction, and it is my belief pre 
ae see Ce that the wood sheathing is a permanent fixture hor 
ae eee roe in that space. JI mention this because I am en- tio 
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PLOT AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN, OAKLAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL 
John J. Donovan, Architect; Henry Hornbostel, Consulting Architect. 
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es off 
pock- Painting Schoolrooms. 
ward- In painting classrooms, the best reflected light 
rhting is obtained when the ceilings are treated with a 
light tone just off the white, and pleasing wall 
which effects are secured by the use of washable wall 
le use paints in light buff colors and when the trim 
This is stained to harmonize with the wall coloring. 
he ad- Speaking further about the color scheme of 
better the interior of a classroom, I would appeal to 
his is the interested parties to carry a complete color 
th are scheme into the desks, chairs, tables, and into 
h two the window shades. In the choosing of window 
at an shades it is well to remember that it is not desir- 
nding able, nor was it ever intended, to exclude sun- 
light from a classroom by dark, opaque shades, 
us in but rather it is better that the sunlight be dif- 
base- fused thru semi-transparent shades. 
veneer The requirements for the classroom for the 
work. high school differ so much from that of the ele- 
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mentary school, that they form a much simpler 


belief problem. The essential principles are the same, 


ixture however, regarding area, lighting and orienta- 
m en- tion. 
f the Before discussing the type of building I 


would like to point out some of the essential 
improvements which have been added to the 
domestic science, domestic arts, manual train- 
ing, kindergarten and assembly halls. 
Special Rooms. 
The domestic science department of our ele- é 
: : , DETAIL, OAKLAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
mentary schools has developed into a series of 





adjacent and connected rooms which include the 
main room, 26’ by 38’ in size, the dining room, 
approximately 16’ by 16’, and a large storage 
closet for food stuff, in which a refrigerator 
may be placed. The small dining room is indis- 
pensable and should be so located with relation 
to the large room that serving is made easy. 

As the teaching of the domestic arts is gen- 
erally a part of the work of the domestic science 
teacher, this room should be within easy walk 
ing distance of the domestic science room or, 
better yet, adjacent to it. For the best working 
conditions we find that the domestic arts room 
should be approximately 28’ by 40° and should 


have besides the main room, a large storage 
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set and a dressing room where dress-fitting 
1 


may be done conveniently. Whenever possible. 
the lockers which contain the aprons and cover 
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ipplied with lavatories. This wi!l tend to 








ke both of the large rooms free from obstruc- —_—_—_— — 
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The adequate school assembly hall is no longer 
a large room for occasional convocations. Be- 
sides serving as a place of assemblage, one of its 
l would sug- 
gest that the dressing rooms be equipped with 
showers and lockers, or the space under the 
dressing rooms be used for this purpose. ‘The 
space under the stage, when properly arranged, 


best uses is that of gymnasium. 


serves well as storage room for the movable seats 
of the assembly hall floor. With the structural 
work of the ceiling exposed, the gymnasium 
apparatus may be suspended therefrom. The 
other details of converting the assembly hall 
into a gymnasium are easily attained by careful 
study of the requirements for both uses. 

One of the acute problems confronting us in 
assembly hall designing is the problem of good 
acoustics, and my experience leads me to con- 
clude that padded walls above high wainscoting 
are necessary. 

Every assembly hall should contain a moving 
picture booth for stereopticon and moving pic- 
ture views. 

One of the problems in assembly hall design- 
ing is that of size. The assembly hall which is 
sufficiently large to seat the entire enro!|lment 
of a complete school is usually too large. The 
question of capacity of this room is worthy of 
study. 

The Height of Buildings. 

Inasmuch as the height of school buildings 
is receiving considerable thought, and since the 
number of stories affect the plan and design, a 
good question to diseuss is, Shall the building 
be a one, two, or three-story building? This 
matter is most vitally important, for there are 
many angles to the question. Having been the 
architect for a number of each type recently 
constructed, I feel free to talk about the merits 
and demerits of each. 

Notwithstanding the temporary mania which 
has seized a large section of the country for one- 
story buildings, without regard to conditions, 
the one-story school has its proper place and its 
use. Its place and use, to my mind, are for the 
primary school and possibly for a complete ele- 
mentary school where there is sufficient land to 
warrant its adoption. But even on this point 
I am skeptical, for reasons which will be brought 
out. 

The one-story school, I believe, is adapted to 
the primary grades, where the kindergarten and 
the first four grades are taught. 
opportunity for 
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p'easing arrangement and 
charming architecture to create good and lasting 
impressions on the minds of the very young. In 
fact, the one-story school for these grades can 
made to represent the summer house with its 
be le to repr t t! ] th it 
It is 


also safe from panic effects, and simple in form 


arcades, cloisters, pergolas and what not. 


for access and egress. ‘There is a feeling of 
security in the one-story school where there are 
no stairs for the small children to descend. How- 
ever, for inclement weather sheltered play rooms 
must be provided. 

Advantages of Two and Three-Story Schools. 

Briefly, this is all that can be said in favor of 
the one-story school, for when it comes to build- 
ing a complete unit to include eighteen to 
twenty classrooms with all the accessory de- 
partments such as the domestic science, domes- 
tic arts, etc., the workable school is the two or 
three-story building. Furthermore, the two- 
story is cheaper than the one, and the three 
story is slightly cheaper than the two, provided, 
of course, that the same or similar type of per- 
manent construction is used in each. Then 
again, for administrative purposes the concen- 
trated plan will give better results. No two 
schools are built exactly alike, and it is well 
this is so. From the data I have collected the 
cost per cubie foot and per square foot is less 
for the three-story than for the two-story, and 
the three-story school has some advantages over 
the two-story school. 

With the three-story school, assuming that the 
first floor, or basement, is at ground floor level, 
the enclosed play rooms, the toilets, the boiler 
and fan rooms, the manual training, the kinder- 
garten, the domestic science, the cafeteria, the 
showers and locker rooms can generally be cared 
for in the first or ground floor. Therefore, the 
higher bui!ding means economy of land. I know 
whereof I speak regarding these points of econ- 
omy, for we have just completed twenty-three 
new school buildings and have tabulated almost 
every item of cost for comparison. 

Some of the advantages of the two-story build- 
ing are only one flight of stairs to climb, a safer 
building in times of earthquake and fire, and 
perhaps a greater opportunity for more pleasing 
architectural effects. This last is almost en- 
tirely dependent upon the architect as well as 
upon the problem. With the two-story, as with 
the one, the problem has not been completely 
solved unless sheltered play spaces are provided 
for inclement weather, and this means separate 
pavilions connected with the school. 

Permanent Construction. 

So far this paper has referred mostly to ele- 
mentary school architecture, and for the reason 
that elementary school work is more general 
and the space is too limited to discuss both ele- 
mentary and high schools in detail. What fol- 
lows applies to all schools. 

In the first place our schools should be built 
of the best fire resisting material, as a matter of 
safety and permanency of construction. Last 
year, 1914, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers reported a complete fire loss in the Unit- 


ed States of one school for every school day for 
ten weeks, which means 60 schoo!s destroyed, 
This is wasteful, dangerous, and a condition 
that should not exist. With good material there 
should be no excuse for poorly designed build- 
ings. 

In the last twenty years the public taste in 
this country has been developed in architecture 
to an amazing extent. The opportunity to travel, 
the increased wealth of the country, current 
magazines, and particularly the courses in ar- 
chitecture, in the universities which have deyvel- 
oped a large body of well trained young men, 
are influences which have been felt thruout the 
country. Consequently, there is a demand for 
more than the commonplace in school architee- 
ture. There is no reason why our school build- 
ings should not be pleasing, inviting, and inter- 
esting in themselves. The meaningless dome, 
the misapplication of the column, the misapplied 
worthless ornament, are fast becoming things of 
the past. They are nothing more than relics of 
the carpenter-architect period which crowned 
the spike and the ten-penny nail; they are in- 
dicative of lack of training and poverty in imag- 
ination. Instead of monstrosities we are having 
the well studied plan and elevation, the expres- 
sion of good, wholesome thought, and the work- 
ing out of each problem by itself, that it may 
have a character of its own, and not a borrowed 
mask from some state capitol, or city hall, or 
other irrelevant building. 

With the advanced requirements in modern 
schocl work, there is an unlimited opportunity 
for a lasting and valuable period of architecture 
in our schools, based on simplicity, good propor- 
tions. and truthfal architecture. And so it 
should be, for the school today relatively oceu- 
ries much the same position civicly as the eccle- 
siastical and public buildings of the middle and 
later centuries, when the most beautiful and 
marificent architecture of all time was devel- 
oped. At that period the municipalities built 
the churches, and competed for elegance just as 
the municipalities of the present period build 
t] 


the schools, and are constantly striving for im- 
provement over their neighbor’s work. 
Artistic Enrichment of Schools. 

In closing, 1 would like to say a word for the 
use of sculpture, mural decoration, and land- 
scape architecture for our school buildings. We 
are fast arriving at the point when we look for 
these assets to our buildings and commt nities, 
and it is only necessary for you to visit the Ex- 
position grounds at San Francisco and nue the 
wonderful effects and results attained by the 
proper use of these three features. 

I hope the day is not far distant when every 
new school will have provided in its estimate a 
fixed sum for one piece of good sculpture and 
In the next few 
years America is bound to be the field of oppor- 
tunity for the strong, young men in art. And 
while America has been slowly but gradually 


one panel of mural painting. 


wakivg up to the possibility of reproducing in 
color and stone its historical and natural tra- 
ditions, it seems to me that. the logical place for 
our best work in art is in the school building, 
where the most good from its exposition may be 
more generally dispensed. 

It is impossible to believe with its changing 
population that America will ever become 80 
refined as to be weakened by culture, and I 
doubt if you will fail to endorse giving to 
children the great liberal education that results 
from an opportunity for appreciation of the 
works of art and an acquaintance with their 
authors and creators. 

A prominent educator upon his return from 
the Oakland convention is reported in an Idaho 
paper to have said: “The meeting was very or 
dinary and not particularly distinguished. I 
spoke three times before the assembly.” 
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PHILADELPHIA PLAYGROUND TRAINING 


The casual observer, standing any Friday 
night during the winter, with his face pressed 
against the glass panes in the big doors of the 
William Penn High School for Girls, in Phila- 
delphia, wonderingly watching the proceedings 
going on within the long entrance hall, literally 
sees thru a glass darkly. He only sees men and 
women, anywhere between the ages of twenty 
and fifty, capering about in circles, clapping 
hands, vigorously shaking heads, forming pla- 
toons by fours, eights and sixteens, falling 
apart into couples and charging down the length 
of the hall beneath an archway of arms raised 
with clasped hands above the heads of those 
fleeing beneath, while a young man industri- 
ously plays the piano at the foot of the wide 
marb!'e stairs. 

Fascinated or amused may be the casual ob- 
server, but he does not in the least understand 
what it is all about. 

The chance visitor is more likely to get into 
the building and into the real meaning of what 
his eyes behold, and to realize that the special 
course to train teachers for the playgrounds 
and recreation centers conducted by the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education, under the super- 
vision of William A. Stecher, Director of Phy- 
sical Education, involves strict and serious at- 
tention to the business in hand. 

Preparation for the pedagogic tactics of play 
has been raised to an art in Philadelphia. Like 
Alice and the Red Queen, in Wonderland, 
would-be playground teachers discover that they 
must run very fast indeed to even remain in 
the same place. So rapidly does one step follow 
another, so naturally does each lesson in play- 
ground training merge into the next, that one 
must go forward, or go not at all. To miss a 
lesson is a serious handicap to efficient work. 
To miss three lessons, unexcused, means sus- 
pension from the course. 

Have you ever looked into a big kaleidoscope 
and noted the infinite variety of designs that 
can be made by the same number of pieces? 
Just a turn, and all the liquid reds, yellows and 
blues drop into some new and beautiful design. 
You would get much the same kind of vision 
were you to visit the training ground for play- 
ground teachers at the William Penn High 
School. 

The course extends over two years, and is held 
on twenty Friday evenings, from half past seven 
to ten o’clock, beginning in November and end- 
ing in April. The course covers the theory and 
practice of games, song-games, track and field 
work, dances, stories and handwork, with lec- 








Grace F. Pennypacker 


tures on different phases of the work, for nor- 
mal as well as for sub-normal children. Each 
evening there are three 45-minute periods, one 
for theory and two for practical work. 

The splendid building where the lessons are 
given is well adapted to the work. There is 
plenty of room in the entrance hall for three 
groups of pupils, each under the direction of its 
own instructor. Here the first-year course takes 
the beginners thru the marching games, rhyth- 
mie steps, ring games and games of low organ- 
ization, for younger children. It is an inspir- 
ing sight, as soon as it ceases to be a pathetic 
one, to behold a stout, middle-aged man, prob- 
ably the principal of some large primary school, 
qualifying himself to become director of a 
future playground by bravely bowing and scrap- 
ing, footing it neatly to and fro thru the in- 
tricate measures of “How Do You Do, My 
Partner?” The pathetic part of it is that he 
takes it all so seriously, this belated learning 
of children’s games. 

At the end of the first period the first group 
of juniors is chased away from the hall by the 
appearance of the second group of juniors. 
These also form into groups for marching 
games, rhythmic steps and circle games, which 
later they will teach to the children on their 
special playgrounds. 

On account of the space needed for the 
games and plays, the registration for each year 
is limited to 180. Over four hundred young 
teachers are constantly on the waiting list, seek- 
ing admission. 

Meantime, the first group of juniors has gone 
into the auditorium of the school for a practice 
lesson on the playground songs, that must be 
developed with the games; or into the lunch- 
recom in the basement, where the long tables 
are covered with reed, raffia and bright card- 
boards and papers, for a lesson on occupation 
Here you will find one group criticizing 
and admiring the “Home-work” just brought in 
by the class, and heaped on one of the tables. 

This “home-work” perhaps consists in making 
a bonnet or cap, or some kind of head-gear, out 
of bright papers given out for the purpose. 
Bonnets of all shapes, sizes and designs are the 
result— many artistic and practical, others 
quaint, or comical, all fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. 

Be it noted, in passing, that the men do quite 
as well as the women in this branch of the 
training. 

In another corner you will find a group busily 


work. 


jotting down in note books the recipe for mak- 





A Handicraft Group Studying Basketry 


ing salt-and-cornstarch beads. Each step in 
this process is clearly dictated by the instructor. 
Hammocks are being woven and chairs caned 
by still other groups. 

Playground teachers are expected to impress 
upon their pupils the advantage of utilizing the 
common things, of litt!e or no value, in making 
playground toys. Such things as old bottles, 
spools, clothes-pins, candy boxes and odd but- 
tens can be worked up into really wonderful 
dolls, dolls’ furniture, merry-go-rounds, acro- 
bats and Cinderella coaches. Pasteboard ani- 
mals with jointed legs that “really move”; 
potato pigs with toothpick legs and shoe-button 
eyes; newspaper soldier hats, with crinkly paper 
p'umes; .clothespin acrobats, riding astride 
pasteboard elephants; fiery cork steeds, with 
ravelled rope for manes and tails; necklaces 
made of macaroni beads and dried cantaloupe 
seeds, with the red seed-vessels of the rose for 
rubies; bracelets made of golden corn kernels, 
dotted with the ebony seeds of a watermelon; 
countless disguises for the plebian peanut, the 
hcemely carrot, the prosaic beet and the un- 
poetic sweet potato—all these are among the 
things a playground teacher must know how to 
fashion, before she can teach her pupils the joy 
that may be given by using the odds and ends 
and discards that are always to be found around 
a house. 

Hiawatha, Minnehaha, and the Indians with 
their canoes and tepees; the Eskimos, with their 
snow huts and dog sledges; fairies, gnomes and 
witches; Little Bo-Peep, with her flock of sheep, 
and all the heroes and heroines of Mother 
Goose’s picture world—these are some of the 
things that can be made out of left-overs and 
thrown-aways. 

In the gymnasium in the basement you will 
find the second year class, learning the games 
cf higher organization, the mass drills, the com- 
plicated marches, the more intricate team work, 
suitable for the older boys and girls of the play- 
ground. No regulation suit is required for 
juniors or seniors, but the students wear cos- 
tumes permitting great freedom of action. Rub- 
ber-soled tennis shoes are best for the games. 

So, in this lower part of the William Penn 
High School, which is at once a mode! of archi- 
tecture and equipment for present day demands 
in education, the ever-changing kaleidoscope 
goes around. New classes troop down the stair- 
ways of the entrance hall to take the places of 
those who pass on to other periods of work; 
home work is brought in, new material taken 


(Concluded on Page 71) 





A Class in Folk Dancing 
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TEACHERS VS. SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The disgraceful fight between the Chicago 
board of education and the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation has given rise to the idea, in some 
quarters, that school boards particularly in 
large cities, are holding themselves in an unfair 
even inimical attitude toward the teachers. 
Similar troubles in Cleveland, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, New York City and Boston are re- 
called as evidence that school boards consider 
themselves the employers of the teachers and 
that, as such, they oppose movements for higher 
salaries, pensions, etc., in the same spirit (if 
not for the same reasons) that manufacturers 
fight higher wages and the unionizing of their 
employees. 

There is no city or village in the country in 
which school boards have a right to raise a 
general issue with their teachers or to consider 
themselves as the natural opponents of the 
teachers. Nor do we know of a city in which 
this is the case. Even in Chicago, the real 
fight is not against the teachers, but for the 
principle that the teachers shall not ally them- 
selves with a very limited part of the people in 
an agreement which is contrary to the best 
interests of the schools as a whole, and conse- 
quently against the best interests of the chil- 
dren. 

School boards which have a true conception 
of their function appreciate that they, like the 
teachers, are part of an instrument of govern- 
ment for the perpetuation of the nation. They 
know that their interests and those of the 
teachers are identical and that they can best 
achieve the ends for which they exist when 
they co-operate with the teachers. They know 
that teachers who receive good salaries and who 
are surrounded with pleasant conditions in the 
form of reasonable supervision and a due 
measure of freedom, perform their work more 
cheerfully and more efficiently. 

There is a very real need, at the present time, 
for a clearer statement, in the form of estab- 
lished standards of school administration, of the 
teacher’s relation to school boards and the pub- 
lic, of their rights and duties in the shaping of 
teaching methods and general school policies. 
There is need too, of more frankness and fair- 
ness on the part of both teachers and school 
board members; more tolerance and mutual re- 
speet; more harmony of purpose. When such 
conditions exist, there will be no necessity on 
the part of the teachers to make improper 
alliances and no desire on the part of the boards 
to erush the teachers’ organizations. 


ORNATE OR ARTISTIC? 

A curious misconception is abroad concern- 
ing art in school architecture. Many school board 
members are apparently of the opinion that a 
building which is not well supplied with decora- 
tive detail is inartistic. The same opinion seems 
to prevail among certain architects. It was voiced 
recently by a man who complained bitterly of 
the lack of appreciation for good architecture on 
the part of a building committee, which had 
just rejected his rather elaborate design in favor 
of a simpler and plainer plan. He had pro- 
vided for expensive cut stone cornices and belt 
courses on the facade, elaborate marble wain- 
scoting and stucco trim in the corridors and 
assembly room, and other embellishments. 
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While his general plan was good, such important 
details as the relation of stairways to corridors 
and classrooms, the arrangement of toilet 
rooms, etc., had not been fully studied. His 
competitor whose plans were rather plain had, 
on the other hand, studied very carefully every 
feature of his building and had completed a 
general design which depended upon good pro- 
portions and well chosen materials for its effect. 

The highest art in architecture, whether it 
applies to school buildings, office buildings or 
homes, involves a blending of the beautiful with 
the useful, in which no essential of the whole 
is disregarded. Good architecture in school- 
houses means attention to all the possible edu- 
cational needs of a building so that no practical 
detail of plan or construction, and no element 
of permanence and safety are sacrificed. 

Service must be the first ideal of the archi- 
tect, and beauty must be blended with it, not as 
something stuck on but as an integral, in- 
separable quality. And that does not mean that 
embellishment is not necessary or desirable; it 
rather means that the enrichment of a design 
should have a true function and should really 
become a necessary part of it. The best archi- 
tects understand this and the schoolhouses in 
such cities as New York, St. Louis and Oak- 
land impress and charm the beholder by the 
truthfulness and strength of the architectural 
forms and by their genuine expressiveness of 
the educational use, to which each building is 
dedicated. 

The school. board which sticks to simple, 
honest designs, in which effects are produced by 
pleasing masses and contours, by harmonious 
colors and good proportion, and by well chosen 
materials, will not fall far short in obtaining 
an architecturally good school building. 


DR. ELLIOTT TO MONTANA. 

The selection of Dr. Edward C. Elliott, as 
chancellor of the “University of Montana,” 
spells success for the new, centralized form of 
administration recently provided by legislative 
enactment for the higher institutions of learn- 
ing of Montana. 

Dr. Elliott is one of the strongest of the 
younger leaders in school administrative prac- 
tice and theory. His early professional training 
and experience were gained in Nebraska and 
Colorado and he has served in teaching and 
executive capacities at Teachers College ard at 
the University of Wisconsin. As director of the 
training courses for teachers in the latter in- 
stitution, he has made a wonderful record in 
building up a department whose efficiency is 
recognized in all parts of the country. 

Dr. Elliott is one of those rare progressives 
whose enthusiasm is always tempered with 
common sense and whose educational ideals are 
of the practical, attainable kind. His adminis- 
trative methods are splendidly straightforward, 
unostentatious and clean-cut. He is fully con- 
versant with conditions in the Western states 
and he has a thoro understanding of the temper 
of the Western public and of the Western school- 
men. 

No better man could be found to unify the 
normal and teachnical schools and the Uni- 
versity of Montana, to clearly outline the func- 
tions and the scope of each, and to bring them 
into the highest state of co-operative efficiency. 


REGULARITY AN ESSENTIAL. 

Recently, a Chicago man in going over the 
proceedings of the board of education became 
interested in the records of attendance of the 
members. He found that from January, 1913, 
to September, 1915, a total of 89 stated and 
special meetings had been held, and that the 
members had been exceedingly irregular in 
responding to the roll call. One man who has 


served less than a year had attended 95 per cent 
ot the meetings during his term of office, 
Another member had been present at 90 per 
cent of the meetings during the 32 months, 
Six members had attended more than 80 per 
cent; eight more than 70 per cent; two more 
than 60 per cent; two in excess of 50 per cent, 


and one recent appointee had attended only 96 
per cent of the meetings. 


While it is not an infallible guide, attend- 
ance is an excellent index to the efficiency of a 
school board member. No man can be fully in- 
formed on school conditions and school prob- 
lems who does not attend regularly all, or prae- 
tically all, of the committee and board meet- 
ings. Especially the busy business and profes- 
sional man, cannot keep track of new develop- 
ments unless he is on hand when the business 
of the board is transacted. 


School boards as such exist only when they 
are in actual session. The law in all states is 
very clear that school board members as in- 
dividuals, have no powers and act only when 
they are officially in session. It follows quite 
naturally from this that the school board mem- 
ber is not performing his best and most import- 
ant duty when he fails to be in attendance at 
each and every meeting which it is physically 
possible for him to attend. 

Some of the inefficiency of the Chicago board 
of education is explained by the tabulation of 
attendance mentioned above. It is clear that a 
considerable portion of the members consider 
the meetings a matter of form and attend only 
when it is convenient. They apparently rely 
upon their fellow members to transact the busi- 
ness of the board. This is also borne out by 
some of the statements which were made by 
individual members at legislative hearings held 
during the past summer. The members evi- 
denced a stupendous ignorance of school condi- 
tions. 

From the purely personal standpoint it would 
seem that a man who accepts the honor of a 
school board membership should also accept the 
burdens. The first of these involves a sacrifice 
of time and thought and means simply prompt 
and continual attendance at all official sessions. 
No school board member is worthy of the title 
who does not appreciate this duty and live up 
to it. 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM. 

The transportation of children to centralized 
rural schools is so generally an accepted fact, 
and its value has been so thoroly established, 
that a second step in its development is im- 
minent. The primary purposes of transporta- 
tion are three-fold: First, to assure regularity 
and promptness of attendance at all times and 
in all weather conditions; secondly, to obviate 
the fatigue which children must suffer who 
travel long distances to school; and third, to 
remove the physical and moral dangers incident 
to extremely long and lonesome walks on coun- 
try roads. 

In actual practice, the value of achieving 
these purposes has become so strongly impressed 
upon school authorities and country people gen- 
erally that it is reasonable to expect a general 
movement for making transportation not only 
permissive but obligatory within certain limits. 
Ohio already has a law which requires that 
children who live more than two miles from a 
school shall be carried at the expense of the 
school district and several states fix a limit 
for compulsory transportation of one and one- 
half miles. Similar laws in not only the 438 
states which now permit transportation, but in 
all the statés, would be a big step forward for 
increasing the efficiency of the country schools 
and for making them economical in the best 
sense of that term. 
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As practical improvements in the actual work 
of transportation, it is becoming recognized that 
the principle laid down in the Wisconsin laws, 
namely, “that each driver contractively, must 
be of excellent moral character, trustworthy and 
responsible, and must furnish a safe team with 
suitable conveyance,” is an essential that can- 
not be overlooked for successful transportation. 
All of the benefits of transportation are 
more than offset if the children are not safe 
morally and physically in the conveyance in 
which they ride. Competency on the part of the 
driver not only means ecarefulness but also a 
regard and an insistence for abso'utely moral 
conduct, conversation and play on the part of 
his charges. 

A suitable conveyance involves not “any old 
bus” but a wagon especially built and properly 
equipped to carry children in any and all 
weather. The ingenuity of American manufac- 
turers has solved this problem for school author- 
ities very completely, and there are several 
types of wagons on the market which will fit 
the pocketbook of almost any school district 
and meet almost all road and weather condi- 
tions. 

The fruits of school transportation can hard- 
ly be said to be universal in the rural districts 
until transportation is compulsory and until its 
character is thoroly defined. 


SYSTEM IN SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The Scroot Boarp Journat has frequently 
argued for systematic building plans in com- 
munities where the school population is grow- 
ing, and where one or several schoolhouses must 
be erected every few years. Educationally and 
economically the haphazard location and plan- 
ning of school building is wrong and will sooner 
or later cause serious embarrassment. Persons 
versed in school administrative problems are 
not alone in advocating a study of this question 
as a recent editorial in the Manchester, (N. 
H.) Leader very clearly indicates. The editor 
writes: 

“Now that it has been decided not to erect a 
new schoolhouse in Bakersville, and the proposi- 
tion to build one ‘somewhere between’ has gone 
no further than the stage of suggestion, why 
would not the present be an excellent time for 
the Manchester school board and the mayor to 
constitute themselves a board of strategy and go 
to work on a scientific plan of schoolhouse 
building? 

“That this is a field for exact study and the 
application of scientific principles must be ob- 
vious to any one who gives the subject more than 
a passing thought. The ‘somewhere between’ 
method is not efficient or economical. It is es- 
sentially haphazard. Even if weeks of pains- 
taking work are put into the selection of the site, 
and all the interests of the politicians are duly 
considered, it still fails because it is no part of 
a general plan which embraces the city as a 
whole and is laid out with an accurate view to 
meeting present needs and being automatically 
adjustable to future requirements. 
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“One of the most intricate and embarrassing 
problems that confronts the city today is that of 
its schoolhouses. It was a bad situation last 
school year and despite the efforts to correct it 
there is little likelihood that much better condi- 
tions will be found to obtain when the next term 
begins. Frantic emergency measures will only 
serve to accentuate the real need. There ought 
to be a thoro study of the whole field as a unit, 
from center to circumference, in the light of 
present population and the general drift of pop- 
ulation, and the formulating of a development 
scheme which should work automatically. 

“Until this is done, perhaps the best method 
of. meeting emergencies is the portable school- 
house, such as is already in use here. This is 
inexpensive and effectively meets pressing de- 
mands. It would be much better to multiply 
these temporary structures pending the adoption 
and application of a satisfactory working plan 
of enlargement and new building than to persist 
in the course of spending large sums of money 
for makeshifts. 

“Here is a real man’s job waiting to be done, 
a genuine piece of constructive work, for the 
doing of which successfully some body of men 
will receive the gratitude of the city. To system- 
atize the schoolhouse development program would 
be to render a public service of first rate value.” 

To read in September and October, each 
year, the local reports concerning overcrowded 
schoolhouses in large and small cities in every 
section of the country is to understand the im- 
portance of this problem. Not only the great 
metropolitan municipalities have been embar- 
rassed during the present fall; many smaller 
cities have found difficulty in housing their 
children properly. In very few of the cities has 
there been ample evidence that conditions could 
not have been foreseen and prevented, if a logi- 
eal building policy had prevailed. 


FUSSING OVER TRIFLES. 
A New England newspaper in reporting a 
long and busy session of a local school com- 
mittee prints the following summary of the 


business transacted: 

Raised the pay of the attendance officer. 

Authorized bid on chairs. 

Authorized the superintendent to try a new 
preparation for lacquering books. 

Voted to purchase a trombone for the school 
band. 

Discussed trading a square piano in part pay- 
ment for a graphophone. 

Appointed playground attendants. 

Assigned summer school teachers. 

Listened to a report on the relative merits of 
liquid soap and cake soap, and authorized a test 
in one grammar and one primary school. 

Received a report that the roof of the néw high 
school is leaking. 

Awarded contracts for janitors’ supplies. 

Discussed receiving reports of contagious dis- 
eases in neighboring towns sending pupils to our 
schools. 

Received teachers’ recommendations. 

Awarded bids for the care of school lawns. 

Awarded bids for painting school fire escapes. 

Opened bids for note-book covers. 

It would be hard to find a better illustration 


of the tendency of school-board members to fuss 





Penny Luncheons in a Philadelphia School. 


—Dale in Philadelphia}Ledger 
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over trifles. Hardly two items in the entire list 
relate to educational problems. A competent 
secretary could and should have arranged practi- 
cally all of the strictly business matters dis- 
cussed, subject to the approval of the board. 
Two motions should have covered the entire 
series of transactions. 


So long as school boards will worry over 
trombones and exchange square pianos, just so 
long will the larger problems of education suf- 
fer. 


A POLICY OF REPLACEMENT. 


We have argued, at various times, the neces- 
sity of a policy for keeping schoolhouses in 
constant repair. The rights of children for san- 
itary, safe and pleasant surroundings demand 
the upkeep of the school plant, and it is only 
economical to do so. 


No less important than building repairs are 
furniture and apparatus replacements. A Prov- 
idence, R. I., newspaper, in reporting a meet- 
ing of the local school committee, sets forth a 
condition that is common in altogether too 
many cities. It says: 


“Tn an effort to secure from the school board 
an appropriation of $5000 to make a start toward 
replacing outworn furniture in many of the 
school buildings of the city, Chairman Abel 
Reynolds of the committee on schoolhouses last 
night brought before the board an exhibit of a 
score of seats taken from buildings in each 
ward. 

“The exhibit proved a startling one for many 
members of the board. The seats in every in- 
stance were worn until one could not sit in them 
without carrying away painful reminders in the 
nature of lusty splinters. Some of the chairs 
were said to be 40 years old, and Mr. Reynolds 
went so far as to declare that the seat he used 
in the primary school 45 years ago was in the 
lot.” 

A rational policy of replacing wornout, ill- 
designed, unhygienic seats is not only good 
policy from a health standpoint. It is worth 
while from an educational standpoint. 


A schoolmaster who is careless in little things 
generally falls down in the big ones. 


Knowing the mechanies of school administra- 
tion without knowing the practice and the prin- 
ciples of teaching is like knowing how to sing 
without having a voice. 

Competent supervision of schools is not 


authority, but ministry.—Supt. Jonas E. Wag- 
ner, Bellefonte, Pa. 


School board members who take things for 
granted get many a hard jolt when a school 
survey is made. 





Dr. Jeykll and Mr. Hyde in the High School. 


—Briggs, Chicago Tribune. 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


(Article Seven: 


After the school board has reached a definite 
decision upon the plumbing fixtures to be used, 
the question arises, How many, and, where? 

It is indeed a hard problem to state, with 
exactness, the number of fixtures of each kind 
required for any given building. This is due 
to the genera] vagueness regarding the maxi- 
mum seating capacity, largest probable number 
of occupants, etc., which usually exists at the 
time the building is designed. 

Of course, the primary motive in the location 
of plumbing fixtures in any building is to place 
them in convenient and accessible positions 
where, at the same time, they will be inconspic- 
uous. It is, however, a fact to be regretted that 
many schools, even at the present time, are 
arranged by school boards to have their main 
toilet rooms for both sexes in the basement. It 
must be granted that the use of the basement in 
this manner secures service from a portion of 
the building which otherwise is likely to be 
used for storage only, and also, that an equal 
amount of space is obtained on the upper floors 
for classrooms. On the basis of economy and 
seclusion, the main basement toilet room is 
desirable, but this is the only recommendation 
which the writer has ever found for it. The 
basement toilet is neither accessible nor con- 
venient; it is quite likely to be poorly lighted, 
and, owing to its distance from occupied rooms, 
its ventilation is often neglected. 

It is encouraging to note that the better new 
schools, especially high schools, are being 
equipped with toilet rooms for both sexes on 
every floor. This arrangement reduces the run- 
ning up-and-down stairs to a minimum and pre- 
vents the congregation of large groups of pupils 
in a room where they are not under the teachers’ 
supervision. The arrangement, also splits up 
the congestion of a large number of fixtures into 
six or eight sub-divisions, each located in a 
separate room with an outside window, thus 
securing ventilation and light in an amount 
vastly superior to that possible in the basement. 

The number of fixtures required for any given 
school is governed entirely by the number and 
the age of the occupants. It is probably con- 
servative to say that about 20 per cent greater 
toilet accommodations should be furnished in a 
grade school, embracing the classes from kinder- 
garten up to the eighth grade, than in a high 
school in which the average age is from 15 to 
16 years. 

Regarding the number of fixtures, it is inter- 
esting to note the table (Fig. 71), in which five 
high schools, “HS,” and three grammar schools, 
“GS,” all recently completed or still in pro- 
cess of construction, are listed in a comparison 
of the number of plumbing fixtures installed. 
The second vertical column gives the number of 
pupils for which each building is designed; the 
third column, “WC,” indicates the number of 
water closets in the building, and the fourth 
column, “per cent,” indicates the number of 
water closets per one hundred pupils. Thus we 
see that in High School No. 1, designed for 
1050 pupils, there are 56 closets installed, or 5.33 
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closets per 100 pupils. In High School No. 2, 
designed for 1150 pupils, the accommodations 
are not nearly so great, there being 34 closets 
in all or 2.95 per one hundred pupils. High 
School No. 1 is undoubtedly somewhat high 
(altho not excessively so) while High School No. 
2 is likely to experience difficulty with its toilet 
accommodations. 


High Schools 3 and 4 may be assumed as be- 
ing nearer the average, these having 4.58 and 
3.67 for closets per one hundred students. High 
School No. 5, built for 1800 pupils, has a much 























higher percentage of toilet accommodation per 
pupil thruout, owing to the fact that this build- 
ing carried a large department known as the 
“Shop Section” for manual training consisting 
of carpentry, forge work, bench 
turning, etc. All of the shops are on a separate 
floor and accommodations are provided on the 
same level, thus to some extent 
fixtures installed on other floors. 


shop, wood 


duplicating 


In the three grade schools listed, the water 
closet accommodations are higher than in any 
of the high schools cited, this being entirely con- 
sistent and accounted for by the presence of a 
large number of very small children. 


The fifth column, “U,” gives the number of 
urinals installed in each school. It is estimated 
that every running two feet of a trough urinal 
are counted as a single fixture. It is apparent 
that a fairly good balance is maintained in both 


the high schools and grammar schools in pro- 
portioning these fixtures, few varying greatly 


from the average of 1.79 per one hundred pupils. 


In the seventh column “L” are listed the 
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Number and Location of Plumbing Fixtures) 


lavatories, which in High School No. 5 reach 
an excessive figure owing to the large shop 
section previously mentioned. The ninth 
column “DWF,” shows the number of drinking 
water fountains installed, High School No. 5 
being excessive on this point also. Probably 1.5 
fountains per one hundred pupils can be con- 
sidered a very conservative and 


satisfactory 
figure. 


The second last column, “SS,” shows the num- 
ber of slop sinks installed, High School No. 5 
being apparently liberal on this point also. The 
number of slop sinks, however, is determined 
not so much by the number of pupils as by con- 
venience of access by the janitor, the general 
practice being to place two upon each floor of 
a large school and one upon each floor of a small] 
school. 

The table just discussed is based entirely upon 
the relation which the number of fixtures should 
bear to the number of pupils served. This pro- 
portion, as previously stated, is the only proper 
method of estimating the number of fixtures 
required. As a check upon this, the table shown 
in Fig. No. 72 is also very interesting. This 
table is worked out exactly the same as the pre- 
vious table with the exception that it is based 
upon the cubic feet contained in the building 
instead of the number of pupils served, and it 
reconciles to a great extent, apparent 
sistencies shown in the first table. 


High School No. 


incon- 
For instance, 
5 (owing to its large size to 
accommodate the shop section) in the second 
table figures low on both its closet 
accommodations. It is still a 
lavatories, but even there it 
Grammar School No. 3, 
tains being the only 
excess in both tables. 


and urinal 
little high on 
does not exceed 
drinking water foun- 
fixtures which show in 

The percentage of fixtures to cubic contents 
in Fig. 72 is figured on the basis of 100,000 eu. 
ft. so that a percentage of 2.80 water closets 
means that there are 2.8 closets for every hun- 
dred thousand cubic feet contained in the build- 
ing. Any new school checked with the average 
of these two tables should give a high and low 
number of fixtures which may be used as prac- 
tical boundaries. Fixtures installed somewheres 
between these two limits will be sufficient to give 
practical service and yet will not be excessive. 
Their location on the different floor levels should 
to a large extent be determined by the propor- 
tion of pupils located on the respective floors. 

If it is absolutely necessary to install the main 
toilet room in the basement an arrangement 
such as indicated in Fig. 73 is probably one 
of the best layouts which can be secured, altho 
even the best cannot be recommended. In this 
scheme the boys come down a stairway at one 
end of the building into a boys’ corridor to the 
main toilet room. This should be somewhere 
near the middle of the building. The girls fol- 
low a similar procedure at the other end, but 
there is a solid partition at the toilet room 
separating the boys’ corridor from the girls’ 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Victor in use in one 


Do you know--—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 
You may— 


—Illustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music pertaining to the 
period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 

—Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 

—H lave concrete illustrations of every period and development in the history of music 
from primitive peoples until the present time? 

—Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real American Indians, with their tom- 
toms and characteristic ‘‘whoops” and ‘“‘yells’’? 

—Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally 
with primitive natural harmony? 

—Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from 
the old masters, that little children should hear, know and use, 
strong in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 

—Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school day, 
the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, penmanship, 
physical culture and all exercises and drills for fete and pageant? 

—Have exact imitations of all the songs of all our native birds to 
accompany your Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 


Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so 
valuable, varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beautiful 
records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 





For full information, write 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation Educational Department 
to schools only 
. . . 
When the Victor is not in use, the M 

horn “aa be epee under the instru- Victor Talking achine Co. 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- Camden, N. J. 


tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 
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SPLINT 
Reg. U.8. Pat. Off. 





tary—do not catch or hold dust and can be washed easily. 
not crack or fray at the edges. 
serviceable, Write for-full information. 


476 Oakland Avenue 


corridor and effectually preventing any conflict 
between the sexes below the first floor. 

The fixtures should be arranged on each side 
of a vent space V in which all valves and piping 
can be located, the girls’ fixtures in the girls’ 
toilet room G backing up against one side of 
this vent space, and the boys’ fixtures in the boys’ 
toilet room B backing up against the other side. 
If desired the vent space V can be continued 
to the corridor wall with an access door for 
repairs. 

In all the toilet rooms shown with this article 
WO indicates water closets, U urinals, L lava- 
teries, SS slop sinks, DWF drinking fountains 
and FD floor drains. 

Corridor 


Corridor 

















You Need These Shades 


in any school room in which the sun shines as much as three hours a day; 
or in any school room which has an east, south or west frontage. You 
can soften the light without in any way interfering with perfect venti- 


EROLU 


a ae 


WINDOW SHADE 


Can be lowered from the top as well as rolled up from the bottom 
Always hang straight and do 
The most economical because the most durable and 


THE AEROSHADE CO. 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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delight you. 


Absolutely sani- 






Milwaukee Office: 









A toilet room laid out in this manner is made 
as desirable as a basement toilet can be made. 
A vent space, V, should be used to ventilate the 
rooms serving this purpose, being connected to 
a duct, equipped with an exhaust fan, which dis- 
charges the foul air from the building. 

The ordinary school is generally constructed 
with a eorridor thru the center and classrooms 
on both sides. Toilet rooms located on the upper 
floors of such a building must necessarily have 
an entrance door from the corridor, at one end, 
and must receive light and air from 
in the outside wall, at the other end. 

For this reason, many toilet rooms are narrow 
in width but are equal in length to the width of 
the ordinary classroom. 


a window 


Two toilet rooms built in this shape are shown 
in Fig. 74; G indicates the girls’ toilet room, 
B the boys’ toilet room, and D the door. The 
rooms are located at opposite ends of the main 
corridor and have entrances directly therefrom. 
The rooms are repeated on each floor level of the 
building. Several criticisms can be made in 
this arrangement, first of which is the fact that 
no screen is present to prevent the passerby in 
the corridor from obtaining a full view of the 
toilet room whenever the door is opened. Second, 
the slop sink, in case of the girls’ toilet room, 
is located as far from the door as it could be, 
instead of close to the door for the convenience 
of the janitor. In fact, a slop sink should not 
be placed in a toilet room but should be located 
in its own closet. This will be shown in other 
layouts which are much more satisfactory. 

In Fig. 
room in which the slop sink is placed in a much 
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we have another similar toilet 


more desirable position and where the screens §, 
which are equipped with swinging doors, effect- 


ually shut out observation when the corridor 


door, D, is open. 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 














You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW 
WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing 
—the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 
—YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 
you'll see a high class locker at a low class price, which will surprise and 
SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


40 MARTIN 8ST. 


The school, however, has made 





There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all 
clothes locker purposes. We can’t 
say much here, and what we might 
say, in print, wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
we will deliver. RIGHT IN YOUR 
OFFICE, free of all expense to you, 
charges prepaid, a finished sample show- 
ing the construction and finish of our 
lockers. You can examine it carefully 
and return at our expense, the carrying 
charges to be paid at this end. Then 
you'll know what GOOD lockers are like. 


















In fact, 


FREE BOOKLETS 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 
CHIGAGO 


a serious error in the omission of lavatories from 
the toilet room. These should never be omitted; 
at least one or two are necessary in all eases. 
In Fig. 76 are shown much better rooms of 
this type. These two toilets have the following 
desirable points: The opening of the door D is 
screened by a second door §; the lavatories L are 
located near the window; a private toilet, PT, is 
installed in the girls’ toilet room, G; and, the 
slop sink, SS, is p!aced in its own closet where 
it ean be reached by the janitor without entering 
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School Soon Sournal - 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


Part of the Locker Installation of Central High School, Minneapolis. Lockers are 12 in. wide by 12 in. deep by 60 in. high 
on 6 in. Legs, Style L. S. Note neat appearance and economy of space. 


Investigate Durand Steel Lockers for your school or gymnasium. 

You'll find that a Durand installation will afford a clean, convenient place for clothes 

and other articles, will prevent theft, losses and confusion, encourage order and 

neatness, and help to prevent the spread of contagious diseases. They are fireproof, 

sanitary, vermin-proof and practically indestructible. Surprisingly inexpensive. 
Write for our new Catalog ' 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 921 Vanderbilt Bldg... NEW YORK 





the toilet room. Immediately outside the toilet lar corridor, entrance to the girls’ toilet room, dents of the Normal School. The students will 
‘oom in the main coridor, drinking water foun- G, is obtained thru a door screened by the two tain practical training in the line in which 
1itted; 1 a ve cam ; ; : he snece } ‘ . , ee ai z . A = leis ts ninesa eM a they have specialized in the Normal School. The 

tains, DV , are hung, and the space behind the screens, S. A private tollet 1s placed in the ent work will be done without cost to the public 


s from 


Aases. 


fountains, FS, is used for ventilating flues. It of the room; here also is a towel chute TC. In school system. 
ms of ic to be regretted that in this school where the the boys’ toilet room, B, a screen, S, and in- 
lowing toilet facilities have been well taken care of the dividual urinal fixtures are also provided. The 
rr D is 


Corridor Cabniitie janitor has his own closet with a slop sink, this 

: L are Dwr Dwr closet being large enough in which to do con- 

PT, is moe _—“ — —a + p rc Siderable washing and cleaning, if necessary. 

id, the | -As Ps There is absolutely no criticism to make in the 

where E } +-—— eter z arrangement of fixtures in this toilet room, and 
So 


itering —_— wo r it is regretted that the layout is not such as to 
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La Crosse, Wis. The physical training work of 
the grades has been placed in the hands of stu- 


make it applicable to schools in general. 
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Fig. 76. 


use of the trough urinal, TU, should have been 
allowed. 


In Fig. 77 is shown a combined toilet room 





which, however is possible only in schools where 
more than one main corridor exists. In this 


Es 


Corridor 
angular main corridor as shown. On the angu- Fig. 77. 


particular case one wing of the building runs at 





an angle to the main portion producing an 
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FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


FOR SCHOOLS, DORMITORIES, ETC. 


To meet the requirements of 
State and City Authorities and Fire Underwriters 


Closed or Open Circuit 
Plain or Code Signaling 


Auxiliarized 
Non-interfering 


Combination Watchman 
and Fire Alarm Boxes 


Give the Children Protection 


THe 


BOSTON, 
6161-65 SO.STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


" 
> 


~~ 


MA S S. 
101 PARK AVENUE, 
“NEBW YOREK 


22> HoLTZERCABOTELECTRICCO 
(>) 


THE SCHOOL 
“IN TRA-PHONE” 


We have developed a special school intercom- 
municating telephone system which is the latest 


and greatest addition to modern school equipment. 


communica- 
tion with any 
class room or 
janitor—as a 
speedy and 
effective as- 
sistant in 


emergencies— 
the School 


‘*Intra- 
Phone’”’ 


has no equal. 


As an aid to the 
principal—as an effi- 
cient means of instant 


This ‘‘Swedish-American”’ apparatus is so simple it 


1104 UNION TRUST BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 
Sole Makers 


A British Mode of Examining in Spelling 


E. O. Vaile, Secretary, Simpler Spelling Society, North Central States, 
Oak Park, IIl. 


The Civil Servis Commission of Great 
Britain, which examins all candidates for posi- 
tions in the Government Departments, adopted 
at the beginning of the current year a mode of 
testing spelling ability which is a decided im- 
provement on the ordinary method and an im- 
provement which it is believd our progressiv 
educators and examining boards wil appreciate 
and adopt. 

Insted of sending out a list of selected words 
to be pronounst orally to the candidates, the 
usual way, or sending out a misspelt printed 
paragraf to be copied in correct spelling, an un- 
usual but better way, the British Civil Servis 
Commission now sends out printed slips contain- 
ing a passage “in which the pronunciation of the 
words is shown,” quoting from the 1915 syllabus. 
Along with the passage is handed to the eandi- 
date a printed key (fonetic alfabet) to the sound 
valus of the symbols used in indicating the pro- 
nunciation of the words. The candidate is rated 
on his correctness in writing out the passage in 
regular spelling. 

The key alfabet adopted by the Commission 
seems to be one of its own invention tho not 
essentially different from the fonetic alfabet 
which the British Simplified Spelling Society 
has adopted and for four years has been exploit- 
ing with commendable vigor. Both alfabets 
adhere to the two cardinal principles now 
espousd by all filologists, foneticians and spell- 
ing reformers the world over, as absolutely essen- 
tial in: any key or fonetic alfabet worthy of the 
name, viz.: 

1. One symbol and only one for each sound 
and each sound represented by one symbol and 
by one only. 


2. The least possible use of diacritics. 


Each of these alfabets makes free use of dubl 
letters and digrafs in order to provide a special 
symbol for each sound without using any new 
letters or diacritic marks. The fact that two 
such alfabets ar put into practical use by such 
eminent authorities is an encuraging sign that 
the fonetic sense of our English-speaking peo- 
ples, so largely lost thru disuse, has sum chans 
of resuscitation. Its lack is one of the most 
serius obstacles to the rectifying of our spelling. 

The British Commission’s plan of examination 
in spelling achievs the dub] end of testing the 
examinee’s ability to spel in the orthodox way 
and of demonstrating his power and habit of 
analyzing our spoken speech and of being con- 
scius when there is a fitnes and when there is 
not between the sound and the symbol used to 
represent it. 

Believing that sum of our county and city 
superintendents and others who hav to do with 
the certificating of teachers and students wil be 
glad to get a working acquaintans with this 
mode af conducting an examination in spelling 
entirely in writing, the same as in other subjects, 
specimens of the British tests for the position 
of female typist in government departments hav 
been procured from London, and one of the 
spelling tests out of the ten specimens receivd 
is here presented. 

However, insted of printing it in the key alfabet 
of the British Civil Servis Commission, which, 
so far as known, is not approved by any person 
in our country whose opinion on the subject is 
of any worth, the passage is here printed in the 
so-calld National Education Association key 
alfabet which in ful can be found in the volum 


can be installed by your pupils—so reliable it will give 
constant and perfect service for years. 


Write for detailed description and estimate of cost. Mention 
number of rooms,*dimensions of building and number of floors. 


Swedish-American Telephone Mig. Co. 


5249 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 





of Proceedings of the Association for 1911, and 
which stands endorst for general key purposes 
by all the filological societies of our country as 
wel as by our foremost language specialists as 
individuals. 


Here is one of the tests submitted by the 
British Commission with the essential accom- 
panying direction reproduced as fully and ex- 
actly as circumstances permit. 


A Test in Spelling “Set to Candidates for the 
Situation of Female Typist in Government 
Departments.” 

Referring to the accompanying Key to the 
sound valus of the letters used write out the 
passage below in established spelling. ‘A spelling 
recognized by any standard English dictionary is 
accepted as correct; recognition by an American 
dictionary is no guarantee of acceptance. Spelling 
is taken into account in all subjects. 


Bilé thi félz, hwich ar hir sum ten 6r 
twelv fit hai, samun Gr jimpin kentinyuali. 
Az yii wetch thi hwait rush ev wétur uthor 
samun pék thér hedz aut ev thi fom, luk a 
thi flz € moment and disapir. Then é sil- 
vur glim flashez thru sum blak wétur: é 
samun sprinz aut, flaiz in é grét Grk up ta 
thi f6lz, just tuchez thi félin shit ev wétur, 
plunjez Ovur thi brim and disapirz with é 
viktorius flash ev hiz bréd tél intu thi swift 
wétur abuv. Hi haz dun it—jumpt thi 
félz—and tho thi hdl thin wez az swift az 
lait yi hav thi impreshun that at last yu 
no just hau it wez dun. 

Daun yendur Gr sum lour félz, and thar 
yu kan si thi samvun lipin klir 6vur them in 
é sinl sprin, raisin aut ev thi fom bild and 
disapirin intu thi swift, klir strim abvv, 
withaut iven tuchin thi félin shit ev wétur. 
But hir it iz difurent. Samun aftur samun 
sprins aut, lands en hiz tél agenst thi félin 
wétur just bild thi brim ev thi félz, and then 
plunjez up and Ovur, az hiz tél, laik é bent 
sprin, rikoilz frem undur him. 
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The cut above shows 
normal appearance of 
signal station, and the 
cut below shows method 
of operating same to 
give a fire drill signal 
without calling the fire 
department. 





Key Alphabet 
The name of a vowel is its sound uttered 
distinctly. 


G as in art _ 6 “ nor i 
“artistic 2 o “ not 5 

a “ gir p “ pit pi 

a“ at > ae er 

b “ be bi s “ set es 

ch“ chew chi gh“ ship esh 

d “ day dit ‘ ten ti 

é “ prey fh “ thin eth 

e “ men th ‘ that eth 

f “ fee ef a& “ mood 

gi u “ push 

h “ he hi o 6“ s6uurge 

i “ marine vu “ hut 

1 * tin v “ vat eV 

} “ jaw ji w “ win wi 

kk.“ kin kt y “ yes yl 

1 « let el zg * gest ez 

m‘ met em 3 “ azure © 

n“ net en gi asin eil 

Yn * sing en au “ “ qut 

o “ note iu “ “ mute 

o “ poetic ai “ “ aisle 


In case any city or county or state examiner 
wishes to try this plan of testing the spelling 
ability of candidates I wil be glad to put at his 
Servis the new types now in my control—they 
can all be bought thru the trade at the standard 
price of ordinary type—and to do all the print- 
ing for him involving the special types re- 
quired in using this form of examination in 
spelling. If any examiner of considerable num- 


QUICK oxbry 


IN CASE OF 


FIRE 


ARE USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 


SCHOOL FIRE DRILL 


The ‘*‘FASCO”’ Combined Local and Auxiliary Fire Alarm System pro- 
vides uniform and distinctive signals, with or without connection to the 
Municipal Fire Department, at the will of the operator. 


THIS IS THE ONLY SYSTEM OPERATED IN A 
DOUBLE PROTECTED CIRCUIT 


WHICH INSURES ABSOLUTE 


RELIABILITY AND CERTAINTY OF OPERATION 


Designed to meet school requirements. Over three hun- 
dred systemsin successful use for more than seven years. © 


THE SYSTEM WHICH HAS BEEN TRIED 
OUT AND IS KNOWN TO BE RIGHT. 


APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
Send for ‘“‘“FASCO”’ Bulletin giving detailed information. 


FIRE ALARM SIGNAL 


BOSTON, MASS. 


bers of people wil send me the passage he wishes 
to submit as his test I wil hav it printed prompt- 
ly in the N. E. A. key alfabet as abuv along with 
the abuv key on the same sheet and send him as 
many copies as he may wish. For the sake of 
encuraging the use of this method the first orders 
receivd wil be filld without charge if desired. 
The right is reservd, however, of limiting the 
number or orders thus filld, as the fund by 
which it can be done is very small. 

If any school journal or other periodical 
desires to insert the alfabet and the test, we will 
cheerfully loan the plates for that purpose upon 
a garantee of their promt return. 

This actual use for practical purposes of a 
fonetic, one-sign-one-sound alfabet by such 
eminent British authorities and the growing use 
of the N. E. A. key alfabet in our country ar 
signs that the English-speaking world is pro- 
gressing, tho slowly, toward a real grapple, long 
hoped for and profesied by the filologists, with 
our fundamental orthografic difficulty. As every 
intelligent person knows, that difficulty is the 
fact that our English alfabet contains only 24 
letters by which we hav to represent the 40 or 
more sounds we use in our speech. 

In order to make up for this deficiency in the 
number of letters in our alfabet our race has 
resorted to various make-shifts, dubling of com- 
bining letters, requiring sum letters to stand for 
several different sounds, and so on... For in- 
stans:—our normal sound of o is represented 
by o in note, by oa (in boat), oe (toe), eo (yeo- 
man), ou (soul), ow (sow), ew (sew), au (haut- 
boy), eau (beaw), owe (owe), 00 (floor), oh (oh). 
This evolution or rather involution of our spell- 
ing from the comparativ simplicity and regu- 
larity of Anglo-Saxon at the start, say about 
450 A. D., has been going on all these centuries 
in a haphazard, unconscius, undirected, bung- 
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IS ACCOMPLISHED WITH CERTAINTY WHEN 
Uniform and Distinctive Signals 


The cut above shows 
glass being broken to 
give access to the lever 
operating combined drill 
and fire department sig- 
nals, and the cut below 
shows this lever being 
pulled. 





ling way which it is now impossible to trace or 
account for with any fulnes or certainty. 

With the mode of examination adopted by 
the British Commission as a text this articl was 
begun for the purpose of explaining the present 
situation as regards the ultimate, far-away step 
in this movement for simpler spelling, viz.: the 
adoption of fonetic spelling by having an un- 
varying sign for each vocal sound and an un- 
varying sound for each sign. So far in this 
agitation this inevitable consummating faze of 
the movement has been kept in the background 
for fear it might add heat and intensity to the 
hostility agenst the general movement. There 
has been no discussion in publie about complet- 
ing our alfabet in preparation for the final step 
when the time comes that the people ar redy to 
consider it, tho a good deal of interesting and 
important work has been accomplisht in that 
direction. This account must constitute a sup- 
plementary artic] in a subsequent number. 


TUITION CHARGES SUSTAINED. 

A recent nisi prius decision by a Chicago 
chancellor will be of interest to school officers in 
those districts and municipalities, which happen 
to have within their boundaries charitable insti- 
tutions, whose inmates are non-resident minors 
of school age. A bill for an injunction was filed 
in the Illinois court by seventy-nine minors be- 
tween the ages of six and fifteen years seeking 
to enjoin the Board of Education at La Grange, 
in that state, from excluding said children from 
the public schools. 

The complainants resided at the Illinois 
Masonic Orphans’ Home, located at La Grange, 
and within the school district, against whose 
officers the injunction was sought. The build- 
ings constituting the home are owned by the 
Grand Lodge of Masons of Illinois, a corpora- 
tion, which for two years prior to the filing of 
the bill, had been a taxpayer upon this home in 
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NEW MASTEN PARK HIGH SCHOOL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Esenwein & Johnson, Architects 


At least twenty million children in the United States are students in 


buildings that are fire-traps. 


The typical wooden building invites fire disasters from both WITHIN 
and WITHOUT, and a building which falls short of interior fire-proofing 
is only a little better than one built entirely of wood. 
Prevention” when ‘Safety First’”’ is the slogan of the nation all public 
spirited men and women should learn and understand the menace of the 


wooden door. 


THE DAHLSTROM PRODUCTS will make an otherwise fireproof 
FIRESAFE 
safeguard and protect the school children—the men and women of tomor- 


building ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF AND 


row—from the demon FIRE. 


THE DAHLSTROM PRODUCTS will keep any fire that starts 
in any room WITHIN that room and any fire that starts outside of any 


room WITHOUT. 


Write us for a copy of “SAFETY FIRST FOR SCHOOLS” and 


full information. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Plant 


10 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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the district. The home is maintained for the 
support, care and custody of minor children, be- 
tween the ages of three and fifteen years, of 
members of the Masonic order in Illinois. These 
children were born in and brought to said home 
from various portions of the State. In some 
instances, both parents are dead, while in other 
cases one parent survives, who is unable to sup- 
port the minor child. The children were com- 
mited to said home voluntarily by their parents 
or by other persons having their care for the 
purpose of being maintained in the home, which 
furnished to the children adequate and satisfac- 
tory home surroundings, including food, lodging 
and clothing, but does not make any provision 
for their education. 

The real and substantial. controversy between 
the parties was the determination of the question 
of whether or not these children are entitled to 
attend the free schools of the district in which 
the home is located, without the payment of 
tuition. It was contended that the district 
could not refuse these children their free school- 
ing, because under the general school law of the 
State, they are, by reason of their residence at 
the home within the district, entitled to the 
school privileges there, and particularly so for 
the following reasons: (1) The school district 
has received a pro rata share of the State school 
fund, based upon the inclusion of these children 
in the schoo] census; (2) because the district 
has already received the taxes assessed upon and 
collected from the property owned by the home 
within the district; (3) because the proper 
school authorities admitted the children to the 
school without any provisian being made as to 
their tuition. All these contentions were care- 
fully considered by the chancellor held 
adversely to them. 

The Court found that under the law, it is the 
duty of the different school organizations thru- 
out the State to provide a system of instruction 
adequate to the need of the residents of school 
age within the district. 


who 


These schools are sup- 


perted in part by the pro rata portion of the pub- 
lie school fund paid to the district, but mainly 
by taxation upon the property within the dis- 
trict. It follows that the extent to which school 
facilities can be furnished and their character 
when furnished must depend upon two things; 
(1) The amount of money which ean be lawfully 
raised for school purposes in the district; (2) 
the number of pupils for which provision must 
be made. 

If this organization, referring to the Masonic 
Home, for its laudable purposes, can assemble 
one hundred school children in the district and 
require the district to supply them with educa- 
tional facilities, it could assemble one thousand 
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Send today for our free 
book “A necessary tool for 
every school.” It is a differ- 
ent book---and holds especial 


interest for superintendents 
and board members. 
just how the new and wonderful 
mimeograph, by a new and econom- 
ical process, duplicates typewritten 
forms, letters, drawings, etc., quicker 
and better than they have ever been 
done before. Sent---without charge 
---to any school---on request. 
A.B. Dick Company, 380 Dick Build- 
ing, Chicago---New York. 
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children within the district, and if one thousand, 
then ten thousand. If the Masonic order could 
do this, it would be equa!ly permissable for other 
fraternal organizations acting for philanthropic 
purposes. Such action might result in the utter 
demoralization and destruction of the 
privileges in the district affected. 
bility of producing such a situation by such 
means could not have been intended by the 
Legislature, and the school laws seem incapable 


school 
The _ possi- 


of a construction which would permit it. 


Lansing, Mich. The school board has ordered 
that students of the parochial schools be admitted 
to manual training and domestic science classes, 
so far as the facilities of the schools permit. 


MAKING MUNITIONS OF WAR 
Boys in a British Trade School at Enfield, making * 


small arms parts.”’ 
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School Sound Jounal " 


TWO INTERESTING RECORD BLANKS. 





MONTHLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Independent School District, City of Houston 


Mougven, Taxet,..65 a eh 


To THe Honoranse Scoot Boarp, 


| Houston Publie Schools. 


Gentlemen: Below, please find a statement of expenditures to date, classified under their respective headings. 
This statement is made to cover disbursements beginning with the ist day of... 
and ending with date of .. > 


sian 
panctimdingtiodinn Os... 








Tora. To Dats 
Previously reported,. . $.. 








Approved this month, vain ait mien Gaus euiake i 
Previously reported, .. $ whie 
Approved thie month, ake a we - 
Previously reported... $ 
Approved this month, nay $.. caw 
Previously reported,. . $ pianie 
Approved this month, ve $s. te 
Previously reported, .. $ all 
Approved this month, na neniictvtia:” Qh-sinncointy Rimeninitianiesinseilaee 
Previously reported, . . ¢__ 
Approved this month, _ —<— resin 
Previously reported, . . $ es 
Approved this month, $_ sitiee oul 
7 ; 
H—Primary and Kindergarten...... Previously reported, .. 6 mn 
Estimated needs, 6... | Approved this month, __ a er i ald 
; 
I1—Light and Heat................ (= abate 
Estimated needs, $.._.....____. | Approved this month, - - $ pave ent anipe 
“ 
J—Stationery and Printing......... Previously reported,.. $ cant 
~ Estimated needs, $__.._.___. | Approved this month, - - BPP) AB BA 
K—Fire Ineuranee,............6++ Previously reported,.. $ 
Estimated needs, ¢_..._____ Approved this month, atl « Dannie nie 
Previously repofted,. $000.00... .. 
| Approved this month, s 
| 
Previously reported,.. $ oan mica 
Approved this month, , $ Sie 
Previously reported... 
uc. | Approved this month, s 
Previously reported, .. $ 
| Approved this month, 0 tecinstnnaiiineeitinns 
| 
4 
Granp ToraL,...... t - 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Receipts, .......... $ 
Expended to date,.. $ 
Balance on hand,... $ - 
ee $ 
© EXPENDITURES 
Tora Recemts,. $ - Tur Montu,. ¢ 
me === aa pa a 
REMARKS: 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT BLANK USED IN HOUSTON, TEX. 


To give members of the school board a detailed account of the condition of each 
of the school funds, Mr. W. Peine, Secretary of the Houston, Texas, School Board, has 
arranged the above blank for monthly financial statements. The blank provides space 
for the fifteen funds into which the annual school appropriation is divided. At each 
meeting the report is scanned by members. The blank has been found to constitute 


a check on expenditures and to prevent deficits in the yearly appropriations. 
The blank below has been found exceedingly efficient for reporting attendance 
and for summarizing class and building reports 





WEST ALLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





Teacher’s Monthly Report To Principal 
SCHOOL 
SESSIONS. 









GRADE SS 









sore emis rora. 
LID WuMBER BELONGING OF THE LAST SCHOOL DAY OF LAST MONTH ITEM UL On LAST MONTH'S REPORT 











_pove ems _roras 
a Readmissions and other duplicate enrollments within the | 
echool 










. From other public schools in the city 
From public schaole in the aate outside of the city 


ORIGINAL ENROLLMENT from all other sources 


Total number admitted. [The eum of a b, « and d] 













Temporarily dropped a Bors ome Tora. 








[ vo another room or public echoo! 
§.  Transferred4 to ancther echool, private or parochial 


| to another school in state, outade of city 


Permanently withdrawn to work 


Permanently withdrawn for other reasons 


Total number ducharged. [The eum of e, fg, and h) 









Number belonging at the ead of this month 
























(ur +1") 


2°. Total number belonging (Total for all sessions.] 


; Total number present e } 
| 
4 Total number ebeent { . } | 
| 
Total number tardy l - . } l 
Th . 


be used by the principal im finding the attendance date for the School. [See Principal's Report 
i for any purpose the average for the room may be found and recorded as indicated by the following 


sove ome Tora. 
Average number belonging [2'-:- the number of sessions. } 


3. Average number present [3 } 
4 Average number absent ‘4 ] 
IV. Per cent of atendance [3}'...2 L 
VV. Per cent of absence #2 « 
4 l=344 1V+V = 100 per cent. | These checks should be apphed before handing in report } 
VI. Cases of truancy Days los 
Explanation: hemsa b. ¢. de, £ g. h areto be obtained by « 


eachers,” accompanying the Daily Register 
heems 7, 3. 4. 5. may be 
ht te advised that pup 


counting the sumer of pupils recorded under each item according to “Directions te 
he last four lines of the Register 
f 


aly for whole deys,i, @. in th: morning The number of belonging 
pupile for the 4. 
both sessions. This number minus the number of absences lor both essstone will pn 


summarazed da 
io be edmated of disch 












ent tor both sessons. 


u added. give the totals required for 2’, 1, #, $ 
the mosth, give the averages 2 , 


Totale 2,34, each divided by the whole member of sessions ine 





l a , ao Teacher 


FORM USED IN WEST ALLIS, WIS., FOR REPORTING ATTENDANCE 





















Clean all the Dirt out 
of your School quietly, 
quickly and without mov- 
ing furniture by using a 








Western Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 





Little head room or floor space 
needed for our stationary types 


One of our vertical station- 
ary types. We have many 
portable types also — all 
equally simple and reliable. 
















These cleaners are reliable, economical 
and quickly installed. They require 


practically no care other than emptying 
out the dust. 


Send for booklet to our 
nearest home 


Western Electric Company 








New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis OklahomaCity Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 
Boston Houston Cleveland St. Paul Portland 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 






EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Member Society for Electrical Development. ‘Do it Electrically” 














This is Whena Cheque Looks Good 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when a 
serious illness ‘sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly increased 


expense and no income, and the uncertainty of how long it will last. Then 
it is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, and better still is the as- 
surance that she need not worry, for the T. C. U. will see her through. 

One teacher writes: ‘This has been a strenuous winter on me financial- 
ly as I had moved, my salary was lower than usual, I am the sole support 
of three children, and all the year the balance has been on the wrong side 
of the ledger, and this payment, which was so cheerfully and so promptly 
made, has meant much more to me under present circumstances than a 


much larger sum might at another time.” 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the 
only way to save their savings is to have them protected by the T. C. U. 
Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will mortgage 


one’s efforts for a year or more. 


This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization 
—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for loss of time caused 
by accident, sickness or quarantine, besides many additional benefits. 


Teachers in your school should be protected. 
Send for full information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


120 T. C. U. Bldg. 





the T. C. U, 






SCHOOL SURVEYS 


Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University 


Perhaps the first distinction which ought to 
be made in a discussion of this subject is that 
between a school survey and a school investiga- 
tion. What I shall discuss here is a school 
survey, and not a school investigation. A school 
survey is essentially the experting of a school 
system with a view to finding out its points of 
strength and weakness, with a view to pointing 
out to the community where the school can 
render a still larger service. The point of view 
is essentially that of the future, and its motive 
is helpfulness. A school investigation, on the 
other hand, attempts to measure up and weigh 
the past, and places its emphasis upon fact and 
performance rather than upon needs and service. 

We may distinguish four types of surveys 
which have so far been made: State school sur- 
veys, county school surveys, city school surveys, 
and college or university surveys. With the 
latter this section is not at a!l concerned. The 
state survey is an attempt to measure up the 
needs and work of a state school system along 
such lines as the organization and administra- 
tion, the scope of the school system provided, 
the state’s educational needs, school finances, 
methods of taxation and apportionment, teachers 
and certification, school plant and equipment, 
hygiene and health work, and other similar large 
topics. The purpose is to find what are the 
state’s problems, the resources with which these 
problems may be met, what real organizations in 
administration are desirable and what steps 
would advance the state, and what to attempt 
now. It may also well undertake to evaluate the 
steps which have been taken in terms of their 
usefulness in promoting the purpose of future 
education. The purpose of such a survey, as of 
all surveys, should be constructive and to offer a 
program along which the state school authorities 
and the legislature may make satisfactory pro- 


gress for some years to come. The Ohio school 
survey, conducted in 1913-14; the Vermont 
school survey of 1913; and the Maryland school 
survey of 1915 are types of the best which we 
have had in this line. 

The county survey is essentially a study of 
the educational resources and needs of a county, 
studying these needs from a social, economic, 
and educational point of view. The present 
organization, the cost and effectiveness of the 
system, and the supervision are all important 
topies, and the survey should point out to the 
people of county what re-organizations are desir- 
able to enable the county school system to meet 
better the rural life and rural educational needs 
of the county. The survey of a Virginia county 
and the one of San Mateo County, California, 
both of which have been published as bulletins by 
the United States Bureau of Education, are types 
of such surveys. It is very probable that the 
need for a reorganization of our county school 
systems along better educational lines, which 
the next decade is almost certain to bring forth, 
will cause the county survey to become a very 
important one within the next ten years. 

The city school survey has so far been the 
most prominent and the most helpful. Its pur- 
pose is essentially to seek light and to offer a con- 
structive program for the guidance of the school 
board and its executive officers. The organiza- 
tion and administration of the system, the direc- 
tion in which the system is headed, the value of 
the work which it is doing, the expenditures 
which it is making, and the new undertakings 
which it has begun or ought to begin are all 
important features. Mere criticism is undesir- 
able. Wherever criticism is indulged in, it 
ought to be with a constructive purpose, and a 
better way of doing things ought to be pointed 
out. The survey must consider the location, the 


What Is Your Lowest Price for 
Laboratory Furniture ? 


Once in a while we receive an inquiry as to 
our lowest price on Laboratory Equipment for 
a certain purpose. 
too high for one who buys by the price—who 
cannot see that Educational Equipment involves 
something more than mere raw! material flung 
together by the cheapest labor. 


A Very Popular Kewaunee 
Physics Table 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture--Designed to Educate 


Is the product of the highest ideals, based 
on a profound knowledge and appreciation of 
modern educational requirements, and built to 
perform its functions satisfactorily for a lifetime. 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office: 
TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3909 









Our lowest price is always 


A Modern Domestic Science 
Desk of Kewaunee 
Quality 














EXPERTS 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


setting of the school system, and its peculiar 
local problems and possibilities. What is good 
in the system should be evaluated and what is 
fundamentally bad should be pointed out. 

Each city school survey, and to a certain ex- 
tent each survey of other types, will need to 
bring to the surface what are the fundamental 
problems in the particular community or politi- 
eal subdivision. One city’s fundamental need 
may be better organization and administration; 
in another it may be a new school plant and a 
new educational purpose; in another the funda- 
mental problem may be that of finance; in an- 
other it may be that the school needs defense 
against unjust attack; in another the instruction 
offered may be fundamentally weak and in the 
wrong direction; in another the schools may 
need speeding up; and still another what may be 
needed is a fundamentally new educational con- 
ception on the part of the people. It is part of 
the work of the survey to locate these problems, 
to evaluate the system which exists in terms of 
good work, to commend what is good and to 
recommend substitutes for what is not good, and 
to point out to the community clearly and some- 
times forcibly, the fundamental needs of their 
school system. 


The bank of the Argenta high school is hand- 
ling supplies for pupils, the proceeds of which 
will go to the stockholders. Any white pupil of 
the Argenta schools may own from $1 to $5 
worth of stock in the institution. After 4 per 
cent interest is paid out to depositors, a divi- 
dend will be declared, which will be shared by 
the stockholders. No salaries are paid to off- 
cials of the bank. 

Eugene, Ore. A course in library training has 
been introduced for the benefit of junior and 
senior students. The course will provide five 
hours of classroom study, one class lecture per 
week, talks by outside librarians and trips to 
nearby library buildings. The course permits 
both theoretical and practical experience thru 
the apprenticeship of the students in library 
work. The class is limited to twelve students 
for the present. 
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GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


<== = _ THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 





Manufacturers of High Grade Work Benches for Cabinet Shops 


and Educational Institutions. 


Engineering 
Service and 
Floor Plans 
Furnished. 


Also Builders of Equipment for 
Chemistry, Physics 
Biology, Cooking, Sewing 


NOTICE! 


We do not 
sell our pro- 
duct thru 
dealers 


Manual Training 


Three | No. 1014. 
Special, No. 1114. 
Catalogs | No. 1214. 


For Your Library 


Laboratory 


This Company Will Change Its Name to 


Grand Rapids School Equipment Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


RECENT SCHOOL DECISIONS 


Compiled by Donald L. 


Arkansas. Certain citizens having signed a 
subscription contract for the erection of a high 
school, each subscriber has the right to assume 
that the provisions of the contract apply alike 
to al] the subscribers and when the subscription 
offer has been accepted by the school district 
and the building has been erected a signer to the 
subscription contract becomes bound thereby. 
One who has the opportunity of reading a con- 
tract before signing it, cannot escape obligation 
by asserting that he signed without having read 
the document.—Stone v. Prescott Special School 
District No. 14 of Nevada County, 178 S. W. 
Rep. 399. 

Arkansas. Under section 28, article 5, of the 
Constitution, it is provided that no money shall 
be drawn from the Treasury except pursuant to 
specific appropriation made by law, which shall 
not be longer than two years. Under sections 
1-4 of article 14, it is provided that common 
schools shall be maintained, that no school funds 
shall be used for any other purpose, that the 
General Assembly shall provide by general laws 
for the support of common schools by taxes, that 
school districts may levy said taxes and that the 
supervision of publie schools shall be vested in 
such officers as may be provided for by the 
General Assembly. It is held that the provision 
of the Constitution relating to school taxes is 
self executing and that no specific biennial ap- 
propriation by the Legislature is necessary to 
authorize the payment of school funds for com- 
mon school purposes; that a legislative appro- 
priation for school purposes is valid as a con- 
tinuing appropriation where it is made for 
authorized objects; that high schools fall within 
the term of “common schools” as used in article 
14 of the Constitution; that a normal school 
for the education of teachers is not a part of the 
common school system and that the common 


Morrill, Esq., Chicago 


school funds can be expended only for the in- 
struction of persons between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years.—Dickinson v. Edmondson, 
178 S. W. Rep. 930. 

Georgia. <A decision of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia finding that a school district has been 
illegally organized and refusing to sustain the 
collection of taxes by such district, will be con- 
clusive upon the United States District Court 
sitting in that State. The laches of a trustee 
in bankruptcy as to school taxes whose collec- 
tion is not enforcible will not estop the bank- 
rupt from resuming possession of the property 
and undertaking to pay legal taxes.—In re: 
Georgia Steel Company, 224 Fed Rep. 517. 

Idako. The Act of 1905 creating the normal 
school fund and perpetually appropriating the 
income accruing therefrom to the use of the nor- 
mal schools of the State is a sufficient appropria- 
tion of such income for the purposes of those in- 
stitutions until repealed by the legislature. The 
General Appropriation Act of 1913 did not con- 
stitute a limitation of such appropriations.— 
Evans, et al. v. Huston, 150 Pac. Rep. 14. 

Illinois. It is held by the Circuit Court of 
Cook County that persons residing at the Illinois 
Masonic Orphan Home located at La Grange, 
Illinois, are not entitled to attend the public 
schools in that district without payment of tui- 
tion made to the district in their behalf—Ash- 
ley, et al. v. Board of Education of School Dis- 
trict Number 102, Chicago Daily Law Bulletin, 
Sept. 20, 1915. 

Illinois. A preliminary injunction was 
granted by the Superior Court of Cook County 
restraining the Board of Education of Chicago 
from enforcing a rule preventing teachers in its 
employ from belonging to the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
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the Chicago Federation of Labor, and the 
American Fede n of Labor, on the ground 
that upon the face of the bill, which was then 
the only matter before tha. court, the rule was 
uureasonable and void.—People v. City of Chi- 
cago, et al., 48 Chicago Legal News, 9. 
Minnesota. Plaintiff was employed as a 
teacher under a written contract providing that 
it may be terminated by the Board of Education 
whenever in its judgment the interests of the 
school demand. She began teaching on Septem- 
ber 8, 1913, and was discharged on January 24, 
1914. Action was brought by the teacher to 
recover damages against the principal and sun- 
dry members of the Board of Education on the 
ground that they had maliciously conspired to 
discharge her without cause under color of offi- 
cial authority for the purpose of exposing her 
to ignominy and disgrace, and injuring her pro- 
fessional standing and had prevented her from 
exercising her lawful calling to the impairment 
of her earning ability. The jury answered 
special interrogatives sustaining the truth of 
these allegations and having awarded damages 
to the plaintiff, it was held that the evidence 
was sufficient to sustain the verdict and that the 
verdict was not unreasonable after having been 
reduced by the court from $2,000.00 to $1,200.00. 
—Christensen v. Plummer, 153 N. W. Rep. 862. 
Mississippi. Section 4627 of the Code of 1906 
is mandatory. This Section provides that, where 
there are outstanding school warrants due to 
teachers, the Board of Supervisors may take up 
and cancel the same and cause a warrant to issue 
to the proper person on any County funds in the 
Treasury, and, if there are no funds on hand to 
pay such warrant, the Board may make a special 
levy for that purpose. The Board of Super- 
visors have no discretion as to the allowance of 
unpaid warrants issued upon pay certificates 
attested by the Superintendent of Education un- 
der Section 4566, which provides that upon pre- 
sentation of a pay certificate for services as a 
teacher duly attested by the Superintendent the 
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E were compelled to discontinue advertising this fixture, 
because we were so far hehind on our orders. We increased 
our capacity and can now supply you. 
ested in economizing, you should write us about this fixture. 
The fixture is so constructed that it is impossible for it to revolve 
more than one revolution—therefore permitting but one towel to 
The fixture is manufactured from the best of 
material and as well finished as any other fixture in your wash room. 


be taken at a time. 


We also manufacture a complete line of 


Erasers 
Crayon 
Writing Fluid 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Paper 


Sanitary Appliances 
Janitor Supplies 
Disinfectants 

Soaps 

Sweeping Compound 


. 


Main Office, 523 Prairie Street 


Clerk of the Supervisors shall issue a warrant 
therefor. 

(Mandamus lies to compel payment of the 
claims of school teachers for which warrants 
were issued by the Board of Supervisors to a 
separate school district, carrying with it the 
obligation to raise funds to pay them—Hebron 
Bank v. Lawrence County, 69 Southern Rep. 209. 

Mississippi. The provisions of the laws of 
1912 to the effect that the Board of Aldermen 
may release from a separate school district any 
part of the territory added thereto which lies 
outside of the corporate limits is mandatory on 
petition of the majority of the freeholders resid- 
ing in the territory proposed to be released, 
whenever a petition is presented by such mia- 
jority of resident freeholders. This decision is 
based upon the holding that the word “may” 
must be construed to mean “shall’ where the 
rights of the public or third persons depend on 
the exercise of the power conferred by the 
statute.—Town of Carrollton v. Town of North 
Carrollton, 69 Southern Rep. 179. 

New Jersey. A boro Board of Education ap- 
pealed from an apportionment of state school 
moneys made by the county superintendent to 
the commissioners, who confirmed the action of 
the superintendent, whereupon the boro ap- 
pealed to the State Board of Education, which 
affirmed the decision of the commissioners. It 
was held that the boro could not maintain man- 
damus against the county superintendent for 
the purpose of compelling him to make an ap- 
pertionment different from that which had been 
approved. The judgment of the State Board of 
Edueation was held to be final, and the sunerin- 
tendent was bound to obey until the judgment 
had been directly attacked by the boro by means 
of a writ of certiorari. State wv. Decker. 95 
Atlantic Rep. 135. 

New Jersey. The electors of Jersey City in 
April, 1913, adopted the Act providing for a 
commission form of government, under which 
system the commissioners have the administra- 
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tive duties theretofore performed by the Mayor 
and the City Council, and all other executive 
bodies and complete control over municipal 
affairs. Pursuant to this law the five elected 
commissioners chose a presiding officer who 
is designated under the act as “Mayor” and 
who has supervision of all departments. It was 
held that the “Mayor” and not the Board of 
Cemmissioners has power to fill a vacancy in 
the School Board, it being provided in the 
School Law that in each city the Mayor or other 
chief executive officer shall appoint the members 
of the Board of Education.—Ferris v. O’Keefe, 
94 Atlantic Rep. 407. 

Oklahoma. It is a general rule that when 
several persons are authorized as an organized 
body to perform a public service or an act of a 
public nature which requires deliberation, they 
should be convened in a body, in order that they 
may have the counsel and advice of every mem- 
ber, altho they may not all be of the same opin- 
ion concerning the matter under discussion. 
This rule applies to a school board authorized to 
perform an act of a public nature, such as the 
employment of teachers, but it does not prevent 
such a body from subsequently ratifying a con- 
tract of employment made in an irregular or un- 
authorized manner.—Ryan v. Humphries, 150 
Pacific Rep. 1106. 

Oregon. Where a corporation is given power 
to perform an act and the particular method of 
exercising it is designated, the mode is the 
measure of the power. The school law provides 
that the School Board may hire teachers and 
requires that any duty imposed on the Board as 
a body must be performed at a regular or special 
meeting and that the consent to a measure ob- 
tained from individual members when not in 
session is not an act of the Board. Consequent- 
ly a contract for the hiring of teachers is not 
made out, where the minutes show that the 
Board had a meeting, made a selection of plaint- 
iff as a teacher but the contract was prepared 
by the clerk and signed by the members individ- 


The Robertson No. 1 Single 
Delivery Lock Paper 
Towel Holder 


This is the most important specialty for schools that has recently 

It is a holder that cuts the waste in the use of paper 
towels to the minimum. The Robertson Holder can be used with any 
standard roll of paper towels. 
livers one towel at a time. 


Robertson’s Original 20th Century Soap 


Is the best cleanser for schools. 
oils exclusively and where it is used for cleaning floors a bright polished 
appearance will be obtained instead of the dull gray color which is so 
often caused by soaps containing an excess of alkali. 
used with the very best results for cleaning all woodwork, furniture 
and finished surfaces. 
being put to in the schools is that of cleaning slate blackboards. The 
original black finish will be brought out to the best advantage, removing 
all chalk marks in the most thorough manner. 
Soap will prove economical on account of being well bodied and free 
from all adulterations. 

We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, Cleansers and 
Disinfectants, and are headquarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, 


Mops, Brushes, etc. Get our prices on these supplies before ordering, 


as we take the entire output of mills. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co., Inc. 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, IIl. 

M. M. CLARK, Manager 









It locks the roll on the fixture and de- 


It is manufactured from pure vegetable 


Our soap can be 


One of the most successful uses that it is now 


Original 20th Century 


903 N. Main St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ually after adjournment.—Barion v. School Dis- 
trict No. 2 in Klamath County, 150 Pac. Rep. 
251. 

Vermont. An order of the annual town meet- 
ing fixing the “evening” of a designated date in 
June for its annual town meeting for election of 
directors and other school purposes as authorized 
by the statute of 1910, is uncertain in its desig- 
nation for the reason that the word “evening” 
may mean the time from suppertime to the usual 
bedtime.—State v. Keelan, 94 Atlantic Rep. 841. 


NEW REQUIREMENTS FOR MINNESOTA 
TEACHERS. 

The Minnesota State Board of Education and 
the Minnesota State Normal School Board have 
recently taken action, in co-operation with the 
State Teachers’ Association, for raising the stand- 
ard of teaching in the graded schools of the 
state. The action of these state bodies will result 
in the discontinuance of secondary work in the 
normal schools, and the inauguration of three- 
year courses for the training of teachers. For 
the present year, the new policy is effective in 
the state normals at Winona and Mankato. 

It is believed that the additional year of work 
beyond the present complete normal schoo! 
course, will provide more extended preparation 
for the teachers in social science and natural 
science, and will make possible oportunities for 
concrete investigations of the organization and 
administration of schools. The students will be 
more mature during the third year and will thus 
benefit more intensely from the additional study. 
It is proposed that the advanced graduates of 
the normal schools shall be admitted to teaching 
in the seventh and eighth grades of junior high 
schools, and in the ninth grades of these schools 
when they are organized to include the same. 
The advanced course of study will lead to 4 
special diploma to be known as the Minnesota 
Normal School Special Diploma in Elementary 
Education. 


Attorney general Owen of Wisconsin has ren- 
dered an opinion to the effect that Milwaukee 
is entitled to $10,000 as state aid for the con- 
tinuation schools. Milwaukee will be entitled 
to $20,000 state aid next year. 
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May 21, 1914. 


Mrs. Jean W. MoGill, 


Dear Madam: - 


Replying to your inquiry of the 18th. inst. relative to our ex- 
perience with the Tuec vacuum cleaner, I em pleased to state that we have 
found it very satisfactory. For the first time in my life, I have a 
school building that is clean enough to suit me and my Faculty. 

Our apparatus complete cost us about nine’ hundred dollars and, in our 
building, the monthly expense for electricity is about two dollars. I can't 
say definitely whether or not it reduces the work of the janitors, because 
I have not tried both systems in the same building, but I feel sure that 
the saving of labor would not amount to more then 25%. The chief value 
that we attach to it is the fact that our building is far cleaner than 


it could be made with brooms or floor brushes. We have had no trouble 


with repairs. 


It cleans the chalk troughs perfectly and can be used with suc- 
cess on the ploture moulding, behind the picttres and in the corners that 


can not be reached by a broom. We have our wood work wiped off with an 


oiled cloth. 


One thing that I like about the apparatus is that it gets every speck 
of dust from little corners and cracks and from the small recesses at the 
bases of the desk feet. If the janitor runs it over the floor carefully 
and doesn't hurry through, the floor is as clean as a center table. 

If you buy, I would advise you to get the very best hose obtainable. 


The cheaper kind will not last where it is rubbed and bumped against the 


dosks- 





7 Hurftord Street 


the schoolroom. 









culminating effort. 


Letter 


Let Us Call Your Attention 
to this One Fact 


The Tuec Stationary cleaner extracts ALL the 
dust and dirt from the little cracks and corners in 


It removes the dirt from these places where it 
would otherwise settle and become germ laden, 
endangering the health of the children. 


At the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


the International Jury of Awards conferred the high- 
est honor within its power (THE GRAND PRIZE) 
to the United Electric Co., manufacturers of the 
TUEC stationary cleaners. The TUEC also achieved 
the highest score in every one of the competitive en- 
gineering tests, in which it has ever entered, of which 


the PANAMA - PACIFIC EXPOSITION is the 


Write or wire us today. 
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Green Bay, Wis. The school board has agreed 
to pay the street car fare of pupils who cannot 
afford to pay in going to the open-air school. 

Cleveland, O. The platoon system has been 
adopted as an experiment in the Kennard School. 
The system is intended as a remedy for over- 
crowding. It provides for a division of the school 
into two equal groups, one-half to be engaged in 
academic work while the other half is engaged in 
gymnasium, auditorium, playground, manual 
training or domestic science activities. A _ five- 
hour day with ten periods of thirty minutes each 
has been planned. Six of the ten periods will be 
in the morning and four in the afternoon. Di- 
rected play periods will replace the regular recess 
time. 

Newark, N. J. The all-year school plan has 
been extended to include two additional schools. 
The plan was conducted as an experiment in two 
of the schools. The total enrollment has reached 
6,630 for the school year, or an enrollment of 
4,758 for the two months of July and August in 
four schools. The average enrollment during the 
school year was 5,309 pupils and for the summer 
term it reached 4,470 pupils. Four thousand, one 
hundred and twenty-nine pupils, or 84.9 per cent 
attended daily during the summer session, as 
compared with 4,860 during the regular term. 
The number of classes has been increased from 
72 to 113, and the teaching force has increased to 
132 persons. 

The results of the all-year school show that 
103 pupils were graduated upon the completion 
of the summer term and only 298 pupils with- 
drew. There were 6,381 pupils who took the 
examinations at the completion of the summer 
term, of whom 1,571 succeeded in passing one 
subject; 1,328 passed two subjects; 1,201 passed 
three subjects and 1,141 passed in four subjects. 

How the New Orleans Board of School Direc- 
tors and the municipal authorities came into con- 


flict over the ownership of a piece of property, 
and how the former was forced to give up a small 
revenue in consequence, is a story that illustrates 
the power of politics. 

Some years ago the school board demolished 
an old school building on a piece of property in 
Clio Street. The place was vacant when a house 
wrecking company came along and offered $30 
per month rent for the place. It was accepted 
and the company began storing lumber and ma- 
terial on the place. This was objected to by a 
number of residents, in fact, a large majority, 
among them one of the ward leaders of the city’s 
political organization. A protest signed by the 
ward leader and by a number of citizens was 
made to the school board against the use of the 
place by the wrecking company. Charges were 
made that it was a fire hazard and likely to be- 
come a public nuisance. The board investigated 
and concluded that there was no fire risk. Opin- 
ions to the same effect were also obtained from 
the Fire Prevention Bureau. 

Following the defeat of the protestants before 
the board, the Mayor was consulted and an ordi- 
nance introduced directing the Commissioner of 
Public Property to order the place vacated. The 
school board sought an opinion from its legal 
advisor who is no other than the City Attorney, 
and this official directed them to the law which 
provides that the title to school sites remains 
with the city. The fact that no school building 
was then located on the property caused it to 
come under the direct control of the city. The 
ordinance was adopted and the house wrecking 
company moved off the property. 

La Crosse, Wis. The Board of Education has 
placed a ban on fraternities in the high schools. 
Students have been notified that they must sign a 
pledge discontinuing their membership and signi- 
fying their intention not to join in the future. 

New Bedford, Mass. The local Musicians’ 


CANTON, OHIO 


Union has entered a complaint to the school 
board on the practice of permitting school bands 
to do concert work. The Union’s complaint is 
the result of a clash between the school band 
and the city park bands, and the charge has been 
made that the school bands have entered the field 


of the profession and deprived them of a liveli- 
hood. 


Newport, N. H. To accommodate a larger 
number of students, the board has organized a 
Junior High School in the Richards School. The 
number of students accommodated has been in- 
creased from 170 to 325. 


Beginning January, 1916, a workmen’s compen- 
sation act goes into effect in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. With the operation of this new law, the 
boards of education in the Keystone State will 
come under its provisions, and any employe who 
is injured in the discharge of duty, may hold the 
board by which he is employed liable. 

It is provided that the boards may take out 
insurance with the state insurance fund which 
has been formed in connection with the work- 
men’s compensation act. The boards are allowed 
to take out insurance in private companies, or 
the bureau in Harrisburg may relieve them from 
damages. In no case, however, is the employe 
permitted to suffer and in no way may his com- 
pensation for injury be waived. 

The act will affect a large number of city em 
ployes and will necessitate action by the boards 
in the near future. 

Berkeley, Cal. The school board has asked the 
city council to revoke the ordinance concerning 
the sale of second-hand books. An old ordinance 
provided that books must be held thirty days 
before they could be offered for sale. Recently 
the board had been criticised by the book dealers 
of the city, who charged that the book exchange 
in the high school had violated this ordinance. 
Objection was also made to the practice of buy- 
ing books at wholesale prices and disposing of 
them at retail prices. 

Canton, O. The board has adopted a schedule 
of salaries governing extra work of janitors. An 
additional allowance of $2.50 per month will be 
paid for each room used for half-day sessions. 
The new schedule will affect about five janitors 
in the schools. 
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Increases their Lives fully 50% 
Adopted by Over 2,500 School Boards 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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A recent report of Wm. L. Bodine, superintend- 
ent of compulsory education, to the school board 
of Chicago, shows that the number of immigrant 
children of school age who arrived in the city 
during 1914-15, was 2,889. Of this number, 1,514 
were boys and 1,375 were girls. Italian children 
lead in numbers, the total of that nationality 
being 664. 

The board of education of San Francisco, Cal., 
has approved a recommendation providing for a 
survey of the public school system. The survey 
will be under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce and will cost about $8,500. It will 
be conducted by a well-known Eastern educator 
to be selected by Dr. P. P. Claxton. 

Edwardsville, Ill. The school board has co- 
operated with the city authorities in placing 
“Run Slow” signs near schools. The signs are 
intended to protect children against the dangers 
of speeding automobiles and vehicles. 

Hutchinson, Kans. The president of the board 
has recommended for next year a school program 
consisting of an all-year school session and short 
vacations. The innovation is proposed because of 
its benefits to the children, to the teachers and 
to the public. A feature of the system would be 
the organized play activities under the direction 
of a play supervisor. 

An opinion of the state examiner of Ohio, to 
the taxpayers of the City of Findlay, is to the 
effect that the board acted illegally when it 
granted two weeks’ extra pay to the teachers at 
the close of the last school year. The generous 
act of the board was resented by the taxpayers 
who asked the state auditing department to pass 
upon the regularity of the transactions. The rul- 
ing of the examiner means that the teachers 
must return the money illegally paid to them. 
The total amount involved was $2,765. 

The Assistant Commissioner of New Jersey has 
rendered an opinion to the effect that the state 
law relating to vaccination is mandatory, and 
that a board of education cannot consider the 
question of the efficacy of vaccination as a pre- 
ventive of smallpox. 

The law in this case provides that “A board 
of education may exclude from school any teacher 
or pupil who shall not have been successfully 
vaccinated or revaccinated, unless such teacher 
or pupil shall present a certificate signed by a 


MASS. 
New York 


regularly licensed physician that such teacher 
or pupil is an unfit subject for vaccination.” 

In compliance with the law, the board of edu- 
cation of the city of Newarx enacted a rule 
whereby all pupils were required to be vac- 
cinated before entering the schools, unless “un- 
fitness for vaccination could be claimed, and 
demonstrated by the certificate of a physician.” 

The board sought to enforce this rule in the 
case of Laurence Curtis, son of the complainant, 
Clarence S. Curtis. Mr. Curtis objected to the 
vaccination of his son on the ground that he 
was opposed to the theory and practice of vac- 
cination. The boy was excluded from school by 
the board and the father requested that he be 
given a hearing on the merits of the vaccination 
question. The request was refused and the case 
came before the Commissioner of Education of 
the state. 

The question resolved itself into the meaning 
of the New Jersey statute. It must be decided 
whether a board is given discretionary power, 
or whether the statute is mandatory, so that the 
board has no power to pass on the question of 
the efficacy of vaccination as a preventive meas- 
ure, or the dangers that might follow its appli- 
cation. 

According to the Commissioner, the statute 
does not confer a favor, but it does impose a duty. 
It is plain that a public interest is involved. If 
the word “may” could be interpreted as permis- 
sive, it would render the statute ineffective, and 
would defeat the very object to be attained, the 
protection of the children and the community in 
general from disease. A duty is imposed on the 
school board by the statute and its adherence is 
something in which both public and private per- 
sons have an interest, namely, the protection of 
their persons from disease. The clause “may 
exclude from school” should be taken as a com- 
mand. 

The Commissioner further declared that the 
said Laurence Curtis had been lawfully excluded 
from school, because of the personal opinions of 
his father on the question of efficacy and dangers 
of vaccination. 

The St. Louis Board of Education, on Sept. 22, 
formally dropped from its membership, August 
H. Kuhs. The ouster of Kuhs was ordered by 
the local circuit court because of an alleged con- 
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nection with the sale of a high school site to 
the board. 

The student bands, composed of children of the 
schools and churches of New York City, have 
recently been severely criticized by the New York 
Federation of Musicians. The children’s bands 
have frequently played at various public fune- 
tions for a small fee, and it is claimed that they 
injure the interests of union bandsmen who de- 
pend largely on such work for a livelihood. 

St. Paul, Minn. Children who are deaf or 
afflicted with speech impediments or mental pecu- 
liarities have been placed in separate classes. 
The classes have been formed in compliance with 
a state law and are located in four grade build- 
ings. Eleven instructors are employed for these 
classes. 

Chicago, Ill. According to the statistics of 
Miss Agnes J. Olsen, secretary of the school 
savings bank system, a total of $28,983.79 has 
been saved by the school children since the open- 
ing of the school banks. This is an average 
saving of $1.90 per pupil. There is a total of 
15,284 depositors. School bank savings, to the 
amount of $11,992.30 have been transferred to 
local savings banks, leaving $6,109.07 to the 
credit of the school banks. Deposits in school 
banks during the present year amounted to 1,646 
and the amount was $1,867.85. Of this, $627.82 
has been withdrawn and $791.40 has been trans- 
ferred, leaving a net deposit for the month of 
September of $449.97. 

The school banking system of Chicago is run 
on the largest scale of any of its kind in the 
United States. It has been successful in teach- 
ing children to save and to comprehend the 
technique of banking. 

One hundred and forty-six more pupils were 
enrolled in the Argenta, Ark., schools at the 
close of the third week of school than during 
the same period last year. All of the schools 
with the exception of two show increases. The 
negro enrollment at the two schools was in- 
creased by 96. 

Paris, Ill. The board has passed a rule re 
quiring that janitors shall remain in the school 
buildings during school hours. The rule seeks to 
have the janitors within call in case of emer- 
gency. It will eliminate a custom of leaving 
the buildings for an hour or so during the day. 
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A fine new box for High Schools, Studios, Art Schools, and 
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The crayons are free from wax and produce beautiful soft 
pastel-like effects. 
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A TEACHERS’ EFFICIENCY TEST. 


A method for judging the efficiency of the 
teacher’s work, and for improving and standard- 
izing the work of the teaching body, has been 
put into operation at Waterloo, Ia. The plan was 
adopted at a conference between the teachers and 
Supt. C. W. Cline, and is adapted from the system 
which has proven successful in a number of the 
large cities. 

According to the plan, teachers are judged by 
the following: Health, personality, training and 
experience, teaching skill, results shown by the 
achievements of the pupils, and social charac- 
teristics. 

Seven divisions or methods of judging are pro- 
vided, with sub-divisions for each. Each teacher 
is credited with a certain number of points on 
each division, the number being dependent upon 
the importance of the division. 

Under the division of physical efficiency, come 
health, general, voice, habits, energy and endur- 
ance. A marking of ten per cent is allowed for 
these. 

The second division deals with native efficiency, 
personality, self control, optimism, sympathy, 
tact, industry, earnestness, adaptability, sense of 
humor and judicial mindedness. A credit of 12 
per cent is allowed under this division. 

In administrative efficiency, the teacher is 
judged according to initiative, promptness, 
accuracy, executive capacity, economy and co- 
operation. A credit of ten per cent is allowed. 

A credit of 25 per cent is given for dynamic 
efficiency. This includes training and teaching 
skill, or intellectual capacity, academic education, 
professional training and interest, instructional 
skill and governmental and directive skill. 

The projected efficiency of a teacher, or the 
professional growth, school program, etc., is 
given a credit of 7 per cent. 

Achieved efficiency, or the most important of 
the seven considerations, has to do with the pro- 





gress made by pupils under the instruction of 
the particular teacher. A credit of 30 per cent 
is allowed. 

The seventh, and last division, deals with the 
social efficiency of the teacher. It is sub-divided 
into intra-mural and extra-mural interests, cul- 
tural and ethical, civic and school patrons. Six 
per cent credit is allowed on this division. 


Pasadena Schools to be Surveyed. 

A survey of the public school system of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., will be undertaken in the near future 
by Supt. J. M. Rhodes and the regular teaching 
corps. The survey has been initiated to improve 
the work of the individual pupils and teachers, 
and to make teachers do constructive thinking, 
not merely carry out prescribed duties. Personal 
opinions will be encouraged in the consideration 
of new things and the elimination of old, tried 
out methods. 

In the conduct of the survey, special tasks will 
be allotted to the individual teachers. In acquir- 
ing information on the subject in hand, they will 
read available literature on the teaching of that 
subject and will study carefully all the methods 
used. After all the material has been collected 
and studied, the instructors will be required to 
state their personal opinions as to the best 
method of teaching that subject. Conclusions 
must be illustrated by actual classwork in the 
presence of other instructors, and must be fol- 
lowed by a general discussion before the entire 
teaching and supervisory staffs. 

In the opinion of Supt. Rhodes, 
adopted is the best for a school survey. Such a 
survey, when made by the local teaching body 
should prove better than one conducted by an 
outsider. Such criticisms as he would make 
would be resented by the teachers of the school 
system. Thru the enlistment of all the teachers 
interested in the work, each individual works for 
the good of all and is earnest in her allotted 
task. 


the plan 


A School Pageant. 

Education as exemplified in the city schools, 
occupied an important place in a three-day muni- 
cipal celebration held in September at Harris- 
burg, Pa. The celebration marked the comple- 
tion of several important city improvements and 
one day was devoted especially to a pageant 
arranged by the city schools. The pageant was 


arranged with several ideas in mind. In part, 
the activities of the city schools were represented 
and in part, events of historic and literal signi- 
ficance related particularly to the studies of the 
classroom were reproduced. 

The entire administrative and teaching force 
of the schools contributed to the success of the 
floats. Pres. Harry E. Boyer of the school board, 
acted as general chairman of the arrangements 
and Supt. F. E. Downes and Secy. D. D. Hammel- 
baugh managed the details. The teachers of 
manual training and art were held responsible 
for the design of the floats, for the color com- 
binations of the costumes, etc. 

The high schools were represented by floats 
illustrating the business department and by stu- 
dents marching in a body dressed to represent 
athletics, domestic science, etc. Thus, the seniors 
appeared in caps and gowns; students in the 
chemistry class carried test tubes; woodworking 
students carried planes and vises and exhibited 
articles made from wood; the drawing class 
carried drawing boards and accessories; the 
machinists wore caps and overalls, and the forge 
class appeared in overalls and leather aprons, etc. 

The pageant was generally acknowledged by 
the Harrisburg people as a splendid demonstra- 
tion of the work of the schools. The parade was 
reviewed by Gov. Brumbaugh and a large gather- 
ing of prominent state and city officials. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Fairfield, Ia. An “opportunity” room has been 
opened with an enrollment of twelve pupils. The 
room is intended to assist pupils who are not 
adapted to the grades in which they have been 
placed. 

Meriden, Conn. Under the direction of Supt. 
David Gibbs, a course in thrift has been begun 
in the schools. Special talks will be given by 
the regular teachers on the value of systematic 
saving. The money collected from the pupils will 
be turned over to local banks and credited to the 
children’s individual accounts. 

A radical reconstruction of New York City’s 
school system is proposed in a recent report made 
to the board of estimate by City Controller 
Prendergast, who is also chairman of the com 
mittee on education of the Board of Estimate. 
The principal recommendations made by Mr. 
Prendergast are: 
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The total elimination of any increase in the 
budget of the Board of Education for 1916. This 
means a saving of $4,000,000. 

The total elimination of part-time and over- 
crowding in the schools. This is to be accom- 
plished by intensive use of school buildings as 
they now exist. New construction will be limited 
almost exclusively to new districts or where pres- 
ent buildings are in bad condition. 

The extension of the school year of forty weeks 
to 44 weeks. 

The lengthening of the school day from five 
to six hours. 

The total elimination of extra pay to teachers 
for services in vacation schools, and other forms 
of extra pay for persons employed on annual 
salaries. 

A reduction of 10 per cent in the number of 
positions for teachers. This is made possible by 
lengthening the school day and the school year. 

A change in the system of promoting teachers, 
whereby merit alone shall control. This means 
the eradication of the system of paying teachers 
more for service in seventh and eighth grades, 
and the substitution of a plan whereby each 
teacher shall teach the classes for which she is 
best fitted. 

The reduction of the common school course 
from eight to seven years. 

The controller holds that while the children 
have been gradually obtaining less schooling, the 
salaries of teachers have been constantly increas 
ing. He holds that increased efficiency and 
economy should go hand in hand. 

The Gary plan, as applied to the public schools, 
is particularly commended by Mr. Prendergast, 
because of its efforts to connect the schools with 
actual life. “The best school system in the United 
State is possible,” said Mr. Prendergast, “thru 
placing the schools on a merit and efficiency 
basis, lengthening the hours of instruction and 
smoothing down the rough places.” 

The Public Library of Geneva, IIll., has co- 
operated with the schools in the maintenance of 
a special department for school reference work. 
Books and magazines bearing on subjects espe- 
cially in demand for classroom and supplemen- 
tary work are gathered. These are selected and 
distributed in quantities for the use of the 
schools. Under the system, such books and maga- 
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The ‘Last Word’ in Movable School Furniture 


HOR several years an ever-increasing number of prominent educators have been advocating the use of Movable 
Furniture in schools, because they appreciate the much greater efficiency which may be obtained through its use, 


Furniture of This Type Permits a Flexibility of Arrangement Almost Unlimited 


The ability to clear the floor for exercises 
social-center and vening school work; the 
most advantageous arrangements possible for 

group work of all kinds, and 
i nad varied groupings around the 
Minus teacher, which lend the ideal 


Adjustment home-like atmosphere to the 

school room, are all attained 
‘ ; by the use of the New Empire 
Perpendicular | er 


Adjustment Chair Desk. 

for Height It is Strong, Durable, Sani- 
Tilting tary, and quickly adjusted to 
meet the wants of the individ- 
ual pupil. 


It has Steel Frame con- 


Adjustment 


struction. Theadjustments are remarkable for simplicity— 
no wrench is needed—absolutely nothing to get out of order. 

It has Detachable Desk-Top that can be removed 
from the chair in two seconds, for assembly purposes, 
lectures, etc. 


It has Hygienic Back with upright curved bannister to 
fit back. 


It has an exceptionally large book drawer encased in 
steel frame—prevents sticking through warping. 


Supporting parts and joints are not susceptible to 
contraction or expansion from changes in temperature. 


THE EMPIRE MOVABLE AND ADJUSTABLE CHAIR-DESK FOR SCHOOLS 


is described by the critics as Correct in Principle—the adjustments are strong, simple in construction, easy to operate, do not get out of order. The 
The Perpendicular of the writing table for height—the Plus and Minus, permitting the correct distance of the desk from theback of the chair—the Tilting Top, 
allowing the writing table to be adjusted to any slant, thus securing the correct angle of vision for study, and the proper inclination for writing or drawing. 


OUR FREE BOOK 


for school work. 


Write for a copy. 


If You Are in the Market for Chair-Desks, Ask Us for a Quotation 


EMPIRE SEATING CO, Inc., 356-360 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





zines may be taken to the school buildings and 
retained for indefinite periods of time. Reference 
books and duplicate copies of school texts are 
kept on file for use in high-school classes. 

The Library also provides yearly a _ special 
course in the care of books and use of a library. 
These courses are free to pupils from the third 
grade to and including the high school. The sub- 
jects embrace the use and handling of books, the 
decimal system of cataloging, and the use of card 
indexes and readers’ guides. 

These special features are intended to cement 
the educational resources of library and school 


and to better the services rendered to the youth 
of the city. 


Eugene, Ore. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. W. R. Rutherford, the school board has 
placed the elementary schools in charge of a 
special supervisor. Miss Ida M. Smith, formerly 
superintendent of Yamhill County, has been ap- 
pointed. The new system is intended to relieve 
the principals of supervisory duties and to re- 
duce the corps of teachers. 


The legislature of the state of Nevada in its 
session of 1915, provided for an educational sur- 
vey at the special meeting of the commonwealth. 
A commission has been appointed, including ex- 
officio the members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion made up of Governor Emmet D. Boyle, Presi- 
dent Archer W. Hendricks, of the University of 
Nevada, and Honorable John E. Bray, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The Commission 
will hold its first meeting at Reno soon to formu- 
late provisional plans of procedure. Dean George 
F. James of the State University, it is under 
stood, will be appointed Executive Secretary. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Practically every school dis 
trict in the city is affected by the large increase 
in pupils. The enrollment for the present year 
is 198,000 or 6,000 more than last year. An 
average of 18,000 children were on part-time last 
year and 25,000 will attend only half-days this 
year. There are about 10,000 children enrolled in 
the kindergarten classes. 


A very complete inventory of the school plant 
of Jacksonville, Ill., has just been completed by 
Mr. R. A. Gates. It is planned, in the near 
future, to introduce new methods of storing, dis- 
tributing and recording of school supplies and 





fully illustrates and describes our new Chair- 
Desk which has many exclusive features desirable 





They are— 


equipment. An accounting system will be per- 
fected and put into general use so that the board 
may know at any time the amount of supplies on 
hand and the cost for any school. 

Chicago, Ill. Supt. Ella F. Young has recom- 
mended to the board that 24 school buildings be 
opened for social center purposes. An appro- 
priation of $21,250 will be provided to cover the 
expense. It is planned to hold weekly lectures 
in the social centers. These will be conducted 
under the auspices of the public welfare depart- 
ment. 

Truancy is growing less in the city of Chicago 
according to a recent report of W. L. Bodine, 
superintendent of compulsory education in the 
Chicago public schools. In 1896, according to Mr. 
Bodine, there were a total number of absences of 
9157 due to truancy from the Chicago schools. 
In 1915, the absences had fallen to 4085 in spite 
of the fact that the enrollment had increased 
nearly 150,000. During the past school year 
there were 2963 individual truants and 1017 
“repeaters.” Only 158 of these truants were girls. 


The school enrollment in 1896 was 201,380. 
Last year it was 345,512, representing an increase 
of 144,132 children. The increase in minor popu- 
lation under 21 years of age during the same 
period was 259,501. Mr. Bodine states that the 
rate of increase of population in Chicago has been 
7 per cent in advance of the national rate for the 
last thirty years. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner, Secretary of the General 
Education Board of New York City, recently com- 
pleted a tour of the consolidated schools of 
Minnesota which he had inspected and studied. 
Dr. Flexner’s study of the consolidated schools 
was begun upon the special request of the Educa- 
tion Board of the Rockefeller Foundation of 
which he is the secreary. His report is expected 
to have national significance. 

Corning, Iowa, the county seat of Adams 
County, has a population of 1857. Supt. Paul C. 
Skorupinski, of this city, reports a high school 
enrollment of 208. Of this number 110 have their 
tuition paid by the various school districts from 
which they come. Tuition amounts to $36 per 
year per student, and totals $3,960 for this year. 
Twelve high school teachers are employed. 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 


American Tubular Steel 


AND 


Pressed Steel School Furniture 
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Highest and Only Award 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 1915 


OUR ENTIRE PRODUCT OF 


American Tubular Steel and American 
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lustrated in our New Registered Net 
Price List, which will be sent on request. 
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TRADE MARK 


Desk Sets 


(Patent applied for) 





516-520 W. — 174 Portland St., 


New York, N. Boston, Mass. 
113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Baltimore, Md Buffalo, N. Y. 
737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Portland, ; 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
(Concluded fromgPage 42) 

With the co-operation of the school board of 
Big Springs, Tex., and Supt. M. H. Brasher, the 
teaching corps has been enlarged and the teach- 
ing standard improved in scholarship and effi- 
ciency; new courses have been introduced in the 
high school and the requirements for graduation 
raised; athletics have been promoted, debating 
and glee clubs formed and musical features have 
been introduced; social centers have been 
operated in the school buildings and monthly 
lecture courses held; organized play and games 
have been introduced; evening rallies have been 
held at frequent intervals and an active home 
and school club is maintained. The enrollment 
in all the schools has increased considerably. In 
the grades it has amounted to a 30 per cent in- 
crease and in the high school it has amounted to 
20 per cent. In addition, a campaign has been 
begun for a new high school building to cost 
about $60,000. 

That the school officials may be better able 
to provide for the work of the coming year in 
the high school each pupil is ordered to study 
carefully the courses outlined by Supt. D. L. 
Paisley of the Argenta, Ark., schools. 

After careful study and after advising with 
parents and teachers, the pupils are asked to 
choose the course they prefer. There are five 
distinct courses, each course requiring four 
years for completion. Each study must be taken 
in the year designated and every pupil must 
at all times have at least four studies. The 
same diploma and the same credits are allowed 
by colleges for work in any course. Courses 
may not be changed except for good reasons. 

Pupils who expect to enter college must select 
their course in accordance with the entrance re- 
quirements of the college they expect to enter. 
All electives must be approved by the principal. 
Under certain conditions credits may be given 
for work done in English in connection with 
expression. 


HOME CREDITS. 

Middletown, O. An extension of high school 
credits is provided for in a recent manual of the 
public schools. Credit is given for work done 
outside of school hours. A limit of one credit 
is set for any pupil who desires to attend col- 
lege, but the pupil may take as many hours of 


— flepooed lakefield 


Unbreakable Pressed Steel 
Combination and Chair 


Construction Which Has With- 
stood the Test of Time 


HEYWOOD BROTHERS ana W AKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks. 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


Visit or address our nearest store for catalogs or 
information as to school house furnishing 


1415-1419 Michigan Ave., 





244-254 S. Sth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


extra credit as desired and it will be added to his 
record. 

Below is a list of subjects for which credit 
is given: 

1. Music—Vocal and instrumental practice 
and instruction, one unit for each 240 hours; 
recitation in theory or the history of music for 
which there has been study and preparation, 
one unit for each 120 hours of recitation. The 
teacher must be accredited by a committee com- 
posed of the superintendent of schools, principal 
of the high school and the music supervisor of 
the public schools. Proficiency will be ascer- 
tained by examination, exhibitions in recitals or 
by having pupils play or sing before the com- 
mittee. Teachers must report the work of 
pupils on blanks furnished for the purpose. 

2. Manual Training—Making articles of fur- 
niture or drafting plates of merchanical draw- 
ing, with the approval of the teacher in charge 
of the department. 

3. Domestic Science and Art—Making gar- 
ments or presenting evidence of proficiency in 
cooking with the approval of the teacher in 
charge of the department. 

4. Literature—Reading of books specified by 
the pupil’s English teacher. Written review of 
each book read. 

5. English—The composition of essays under 
the supervision of the pupil’s English teacher. 

6. History—The reading of books specified by 
the teacher and a written report of the reading. 

7. Foreign Language—The translation of 
classics specified by the teacher and the satis- 
factory passing of a test on the work. 

8. Mathematics—The solving of 
specified by the teacher. 

9. Science—lInvestigation of scientific prob- 
lems by research and experiment under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. 

10. Penmanship—<Accomplishment of practice 
assigned and approved by the supervisor of pen- 
manship. 

11. Art—Executions of drawings specified and 
approved by the supervisor of art. 

12. Five satisfactory appearances on the pro- 
gram of a high school literary club. One-eighth 
unit. Approval of the teacher is required and 
the work must be of excellent quality. Excel- 
lency will be determined by the seriousness and 


problems 


The Desk that is Different from All Others 
and the Crowning Achievement of 
Many Years’ Experience 


(Patented) 


The Standard Steel School Desk 


Supports of high grade pressed steel, and the floor standard in one 
piece. The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 
walled hollow construction. Finished in a rich olive green. 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the 
shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 

Seat folding up close against back. 

Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 

Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 

Metal pen groove. 


Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 
factory or through nearest agency. 


Result: A 


Send for Special Circular 2-S-15 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


thoroness of the effort rather than by the char- 
acter of the result. 

13. Faithful membership in high 
orchestra. 

14. Faithful membership in High School Glee 
club. 

15. Faithful 
quartette. 

16. Faithful membership in High School De- 
bating team. 

17. Physical training in class at the Middle- 
town Brotherhood association. Statement from 
the physical director required. 

18. Keeping a systematic savings bank ac: 
count for one year. Oneeighth unit. Exhibit 
of bank book and statement of how money was 
earned. 

19. One month of vacation travel with written 
description. One-eighth unit. 

20. Horticulture for one season with essay. 
One-eighth unit. 

21. Gardening for one season with essay. 
One-eighth unit. 

23. Painting a house or barn. 
unit. 

24. Laying a concrete walk. One-eighth unit. 

25. Preparing one meal daily for four months. 
One-eighth unit. 

26. Clerking in a store or working in an 
office or factory one summer vacation. One- 
eighth unit. 

27. Working on a farm one summer vacation. 
One-eighth unit. 

28. Identifying twenty kinds of native birds. 
One-eighth unit. 

29. Identifying twenty kinds of native forest 
trees. One-eighth unit. 

30. Taking care of an automobile for a season. 
One-eighth unit. 

The superintendent and principal may approve 
of other accomplishments that have an educa- 
tional value and they may determine the credit 
to be given. 

Haverhill, Mass. The school board has elimin- 
ated the kindergartens. Beginning with Sept- 
ember, a new grade to be known as the sub- 
primary will be established. The new grade will 
be limited to three schools for the present. Chil- 
dren who reached the age of 4% years will be 
eligible for enrollment. 


school 
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Sectional View 


PERSONAL NEWS | 


SUERTE 


Mr. John T.. Nicholson, Principal of Public 
School 186, New York City, has been nominated 
District Superintendent to succeed the late Dar- 
win L. Bardwell. Mr. Nicholson began his teach- 
ing career in New York City in 1888. In 1905 he 
was appointed principal of Public School 169, and 
later was transferred to his present school. He 
has been connected with the New York evening 
high schools for a period of 28 years, and more 
recently has been principal of the Harlem and 
Washington Heights Evening High Schools. 

Mr. E. P. Clarke of Riverside, Cal., has been 
elected president of the California State Board of 
Education to succeed W. H. Langdon resigned. 
Mrs. O. S. Barnum of Alhambra, has been re- 
elected vice-president. 

Supt. R. G. Stevenson of Jerome, Ariz., has been 
re-elected with a substantial increase in salary. 
The Jerome schools employ four supervisors in 
music, art, physical education and health. 

Margaret E. Schallenberger, State Commis 
sioner of Elementary Schools of California, was 
married the early part of October, to John 
McNaught of San Francisco. Mrs. McNaught will 
continue her office of supervisor of the state’s 
schools 

William Wirt of Gary, Ind., and Herman 
Schneider of Cincinnati, O., will be paid $10,000 
for their services to the New York City schools, 
even tho no contract was drawn up at the time 
they began their work. 

The original promise was that Mr. Wirt and 
Mr. Schneider were to receive $10,000 for their 
Services from October, 1914, to and including 
June, 1915. At that time, no contract had been 
Signed, no appropriation made for the money 
and no approval obtained from the Board of 
Examiners or from the Municipal Service Board. 

Recently, when the checks were being prepared 
for signature, the Auditing department looked 
up the records. Auditor Henry R. M. Cook act- 





ing on the information obtained, then refused 
to pass the checks until he could be given 
authority. In reply to a request of the board 
for an opinion, the Corporation Counsel has ad- 
vised that the salaries may be paid if a contract 
were signed dating from January 1, 1915, to 
December 31, 1915. 

Mr. Wirt has agreed to donate his services from 
October to and including December of last year, 
and the Controller has advised that the pay- 
ments will be arranged in two installments of 
$5,000 each. This has been found satisfactory to 
all concerned and the money will be paid. 





DR. EDWARD C. ELLIOTT, 
Chancellor-elect, The University of Montana 


(See Editorial, page 26 


For Schools, Churches, Stores 
and Auditoriums 

THOUSANDS IN USE 

Made in 3 Sizes 

Meets the requirements of all State Laws. 


Most economical heater, because the Hot 
Blast draft burns the smoke. 


Simple, Safe, Sanitary, Strong and Satisfactory. 


The National Air Heater sells for less, because it does 


not require an expert to set it up, or operate. 
installed as an ordinary stove. 


We issue a special 16 page catalog describing our line 
of heaters, and four approved Ventilating Systems which 
cover any condition of old or new buildings. 


WRITE US FOR AIR HEATER CATALOG 


EXCELSIOR STOVE & MFG. CO. 
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Station B. Quincy, Ill. 


Mr. James R. Hart is serving his ninth term as 
superintendent of schools at Peru, Ill. 

Mr. C. R. Stone formerly superintendent of 
schools at Jacksonville, Ill., recently took charge 
of the school system at Munhall, Pa. Mr. Stone 
succeeds A. E. Kraybill who has accepted a prin- 
cipalship at Asbury Park, N. J. Mr. Stone is a 
graduate of Oberlin College and of the University 
of Chicago. He has held the principalship of the 
high school at Coldwater, Mich. 

Mr. W. C. Campbell of Niles, O., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. The salary will be 
$2,700 for the present year, $2,800 for the second 
year and $2,850 for the third year. 

Mr. John Campbell, former Mayor of Muskegon, 
Mich., and at one time president of the school 
board, died at his home on September 16th of 
pneumonia. He was 66 years old. 

August H. Kuhs, of St. Louis, Mo., whose 
recent sensational trial in the Circuit Court of 
that city ended in a plea for a second trial, has 
been officially ousted from the school board. The 
court refused to grant a new trial and ordered 
that he restore the $11,000 profit alleged to have 
been made by him on the sale of some school 
property. The board members, immediately up- 
on notification of the court’s action, declared his 
seat on the board vacant and ordered that the 
Mayor be informed. 

A. B. Little, president of the board of educa- 
tion at Moberly, Mo., died at his home on Sept- 
ember 23rd. 

Mr. A. Holt Roudebush has been appointed to 
succeed A. H. Kuhs on the’ school board, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Cincinnati, O. Mr. Frank M. Moore has been 
appointed Supervisor of Social Centers. The 
position carries a salary of $2,100 per year. 

Mr. W. J. Kimbrough, a member of the school 
board of Richmond, Va., died suddenly at his 
home on September 24th. He was 57 years old. 

Mr. Henry Grant Brown of Lebanon has an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for the nomina- 
tion of State Superintendent of Indiana on the 
Republican ticket. 

Supt. Brown is a native Hoozier and has been 
at the head of the Lebanon schools during the 
past ten years. 
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LARGER ECONOMIES EFFECTED IN 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
The board of education of New York City, thru 


careful planning and economical buying, has 
been able to effect large reductions in the cost of 
schoo] textbooks, supplies and fuel. This reduc- 
tion in cost has been possible in the face of large 
increases in the school population and increases 
in the cost of materials and production. 

The estimate of the board’s expenditures for 
1916 provides for $117,692.71 less than was ex- 
pended in 1915 for textbooks, supplies and fuel. 
For the ensuing year $2,546,141.80 is requested 
as compared with $2,663,834.51 available in 1915 
for the 24 main funds. With this reduced fund, 
the following increased demands must be met: 


New pupils, high schools, $66,646.40; new 
pupils, elementary, $32,477.70; kindergartens, 
workshops, kitchens and science rooms, $18,- 


384.20; fuel, $18,882.85; janitorial supplies, $1,830. 
The total of these expenditures is $138,221.15. 

In the budgets for books, pens, ink, paper, etc., 
from 1906 to 1915, the following net decreases in 
cost are noted: 


Amount As Compared with 1906 
Year of Budget Decrease Increase 
BT Ss 0.5 neck $1,367,565.00 
EE 6. 0.2 dis 1,367,565.00 
Sa 1,367,565.00 
a 973,000.00 $394,565.00 
|e 973,000.00 394,565.00 
a hea « « 1,112,467.57 255,097.43 
ns a cy ss 4 1,167,690.13 199,874.87 
ee 1,335,752.09 31,812.91 
Rae 1,509,121.62 $141,556.62 
EE 1,572,389.21 204,824.21 


$1,275,915.21 $346,380.83 
The increased demands in 1915 over those of 
1906 were as follows: 


Every School Room Everywhere 








THE CHICAGO PENCIL SHARPENER 


Write for Catalog showing complete line. 


Other models offer broader range of usefulness. 
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ee eee eee . Per cent 
Day @emenmtary schools...........ciiesds 33 
ere os bss acs Races Kee 109 
Evening elementary schools............... 31 
SVG MMT OUI. 5 cc ect iececccscece 112 


Vacation schools, playgrounds, evening re- 


Es as see dene seeds tives e 3,300 
In number of 
Kindergartens, more than ................ 100 
I ee eee 150 
CE a es ee ere eee er 165 


The total is a net increase of $929,534.38. 

From the above figures, it is noted there is a 
net decrease in the budget for a period of ten 
years amounting to $929,534.38. Each and every 
pupil has been furnished with all necessary sup- 
plies even with a reduced budget. 

In the matter of fuel cost, repeated economies 
have kept the expenditure at a reduced figure. 
One of the first big reductions was effected thru 
the purchase and distribution of coal during the 
slack season. More recently, forced draught ap- 
paratus has been installed to enable the burning 


of cheaper coal in the school furnaces. The fol- 
lowing are the reductions in fuel cost: 
Amount 
Year of Budget Decrease Increase 
Se kes $584,544.70 
Se F466 65.04 453,387.00 $131,157.70 
er 451,864.00 132,680.70 
pb | a 451,094.00 133,450.7 
ee 501,800.53 82,744.17 
EOC Sass « 90 501,800.42 82,744.28 
Sad vob es 526,880.10 57,664.60 
WO cee veda 522,130.95 61,413.75 
ROE et esa 561,939.97 22,605.63 
. Se 648,687.36 $ 64,142.66 
Reiss t.ex% a5 &19.129.74 27,588.04 
1915.... 606,712.15 22,167.45 
Totals .. $704,461.53 $113,898.15 


Lathes in McKinley M. T. School, Washington, D. C. 
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“Wood Working Machinery 
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Quality” 


280 Pages 


WILL BE SENT YOU FOR THE ASKING 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Wood Shop Equipment 
Forge Shop Equipment 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Net decrease, $590,563.38. 
The increased demands in 1915 over 1904 have 
been: 


Per cent 
Increase in number of new buidings........ 30 
Increase in price of Coal.............0.. 10 to 12 


New schools and additions that were not in 
operation in 1904, but which came into existence 
between the years 1905 and 1915, burned coal 
within this period calling for an expenditure of 
$1,507,000, which extraordinary demand was met 
not with any increase in the coal budget within 
the period named, but with a decrease approxi: 
mating more than $900,000. 

The Bureau of Supplies is working at the pres- 
ent time, with a view to having the budget for 
fuel for the year 1920 as low, if not lower, than 
the budget of 1904. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Springfield, Mo. A complete bookkeeping sys 
tem providing for three classifications of ac 
counts, has been adopted for the schools. It pro 
vides for the following: 

1. The fund to which the expenditure is to be 
charged. 

2. The nature of the expenditure. 

3. The school or department for which the 
expenditure is made. 

Bills incurred by the schools will be charged 
to one or another of the three funds for build 
ing and grounds, teachers, and incidentals. Items 
are then transferred to the name classification 
and later to the school record so that each day’s 
expenditure for any particular school may be 
known at any time. 

The system provides a means of comparing the 
expenditures of all schools at the close of the 
school year. It also enables the school author 
ities to know the amount of money which has 
been expended for their operation. The records 
make it possible to secure, in concise form, the 
improvements, repairs, fuel, supplies, teachers 
salaries and other information which the poard 
desires to know. 

The new system was adopted and put into 
operation following an exhaustive study of 
various bookkeeping systems. The work of select 
ing and adapting it was in the hands of Mr. W. 
W. Thomas, superintendent of schools, and Mf. 
Edgar Hoffman, secretary of the board. It is the 
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American Patent Universal Saw Bench 


opinion of the board that the system will effect a 
considerable saving in time and money to the 
schools. 

The city of Cincinnati, O., has recently taken 
sleps toward the first unit of a High School 
Group. The buildings will constitute the nucleus 
for the Hyde Park High School and, when com- 
pleted, will include ten separate structures. 

The present unit will consist of four academic 
buildings, an immense clock tower to form the 
center of an administration building, a power 
plant and a concrete viaduct. The cost of these 
buildings will total $500,000. 

In addition, buildings will be erected later for 
agricultural subjects, industrial art shops and 
symnasium and laboratory work. These will 
bring the total cost of construction close to 
$1,000,000. 

The erection of the Hyde Park High School 
Group marks the recognition of the California 
idea and constitutes an entirely new standard 
for high school design and construction in the 
East. The construction of the building will be 
a with interest by architects and educa- 
ors. 

Stuttgart, Ark. The Board of Education has 
adopted the standards of accounting as approved 
by the United States Bureau of Education upon 
the recommendation of Supt. John G. Rossman. 

Twenty-seven school buildings in Philadelphia 
have been declared insanitary or defective from 
the standpoint of safety. Further investigations 
to cover all of the older schools of the city are 
proposed by the buildings committee of the board 
of education. The chief faults found in the build- 
Ings studied up to the present time, are imper- 


fect plumbing, narrow halls and stairways, in- 
adequate lighting, unwholesome and _ unventi- 
lated classrooms, damp basements and general 


lack of repair. 
New York, N. Y. The board of education is 
confronted with the problem of providing accom- 


modations for about 20,000 part-time pupils and 
an annual increase of 10,000 entering children. 
Thru lack of finances, the board finds it impos- 
sible during the next year, to award any contracts 


for new schools either high or elementary. For 
the same reason, no school building can be com- 


pleted before the latter part of 1917, fully two 
years hence. 


School Board 3ournal 


Four fligh Grade Tools 


for the Highest Quality of Work in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


These four machines were included in 
the complete outfit of the “American”’ 
Manual Training Tools installed in the 
Buffalo Technical High School,a school 
which has the distinction 
of awarding the largest 


contract for woodwork- 
ing machinery. 


Our new Manual Training School 
Catalog is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It is a book that ought to 
be in the hands of every manual 
training teacher, for it is designed 
with a view to assisting the teacher 
to some extent, at least in his 


class work. Your request for a @ 


copy will be complied with gladly. 


American’ No. 4 Spindle and Drum Sander 


American Wood Working Machinery Company 


Executive and General Sales Office: 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York City, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland, Ore. 


The board has requested an appropriation from 
the board of estimate with which to erect new 
schools in Brooklyn, the boro where the largest 
number of part-time pupils are to be found. 

The accommodations for the present year will 
be increased thru the opening of two new schools, 
one in October and one in November. After that 
time, the board’s attention will be limited to 
repairs and alterations to existing buildings. 

Alameda, Cal. The board has appointed Mr. 
William Knowles superintendent of construction 
in the erection of new schools and additions. 
Architects will be paid a standard minimum fee 
of six per cent of the total cost of the work they 
perform. 

Omaha, Neb. The board has designated a num- 
ber of the school buildings for use as civic 
centers. 

San Antonio, Tex. Social center work has been 
introduced with the conduct of a neighborhood 
meeting at the Crockett School. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board has taken steps 
toward the adoption of portable buildings for use 
in congested sections. 

Canton, O. A recent report of the school board 
clerk shows that the receipts for the schools for 
the year 1914-15, were $1,446,150.96 and the dis- 
bursements were $651,915.23. Salaries of teach- 
ers, principals and supervisors were the principal 
expenditures, and amounted to $219,154.74. New 
grounds and buildings cost $241,090.28, and ex- 
penditures for school repairs reached $24,527.43. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The school board is con- 
sidering the employment of a purchasing agent. 
Member J. H. Emrich called attention to the over- 
stocking of schools with supplies. He urged that 
an expert in the purchasing line be employed to 
systematise and direct the distribution of school 
supplies. 

Lorain, O. Upon the suggestion of a member, 
the school board has ordered that a monthly in- 
ventory be made for textbooks and supplies on 
hand. Material coming under the classification of 
building is excluded from the order. 

Minneanvolis, Minn. The tax levy board has 
allowed the school board avproximately $2,000,- 
000 for school purposes. The budget prepared 
by the board called for $2,500,000 for the en- 
suing vear. 


Portland, Ore. Thirty of the 63 city school 





buildings have been designated for use as civic 
centers and school meeting places during the 
winter. The buildings come under two classifi- 
cations, namely, fireproof buildings with audi- 
toriums on the second floor, and frame buildings 
with auditoriums on the first floor. The build- 
ings have been opened in compliance with a state 
law providing that schoolhouses may be used as 
civic centers. 

Gary, Ind. The board has recenty conducted a 
series of tests of coal used in the schools. The 
fuel furnished to the schools is required to come 
up to a minimum heat standard and penalties 
are provided for inferior grades. A test for de- 
termining the ash in the coal has been made to 
determine the correctness of the test made by the 
city laboratory, and to uphold the fairness of the 
penalties against a local coal company. 

Parsons, Kans. The board of education has 
recently proven the wisdom of its policy to pay 
cash for all purchases of school supplies. Accord- 
ing to Supt. F. L. Pinet, the board has on hand a 
balance of $15,000 and, in addition, all bills are 
paid. 

In the past, overdrafts have caused a needless 
expenditure with the result that the budget had 
to be increased to cover this item. With the 
elimination of these overdrafts, the expenditures 
will become normal and will not need to be in- 
flated. 

It is planned that the balance of $15,000 shall 
be used to pay bills becoming due on November 
first. After this has been exhausted, the county 
treasurer will be asked to advance a portion of 
next year’s tax money. This policy will make it 
possible to start the year with no overdrafts and 
with no unpaid bills. It will also make a ma- 
terial reduction in the taxes because of a lower 
budget for school needs. 

Minneapolis, Minn. At a recent meeting of 
teachers and principals, Supt. F. E. Spaulding 
made a statement to the effect that of 46 cities 
of 100,000 or more population in the United 
States, only seven utilize a larger proportion of 
each dollar expended on schools for teachers’ 
salaries than does Minneapolis. Forty cities 
pay more for administration and supervision. 
Of each dollar spent, 69.8 cents are devoted to 
teachers’ salaries, and 2.4 for administrative pur- 
poses. 
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This is the Girard Steel Standard Combination Desk 





Constructed to Withstand Hard Wear 
Incidental to School Furniture of this Class 





THE STEEL STANDARDS are of heavy gauge angle steel, bent to shape and 


electrically welded. 


There is a curved dust cap fitted to the extended foot which serves to prevent the accu- 
mulation of dust, at the same time forming an exceptionally large bearing area on the 
floor. The sanitary features of this desk have been planned scientifically and the result 


is most satisfactory, according to the exacting demands of experts. 


THE WOODWORK, is the best grade rock maple, thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 


dried, machined and sanded inside and out. 


A waterproof finish of cherry color is rich in appearance and easy to clean. 
to the steel parts by solid cone-shaped studs, dove-tailed in such a manner that 


attachec 
wood and steel are immovably locked. 
pair the close union. 


The illustration conveys the general appearance of this desk but it might be well for us 


to mention: 


The Seat Folds Close to the Back. 


The Seat Hinge is Extra Strong and Noiseless. 
The Pneumatic Inkwell Has Corrode-Proof Cover. 


The Plan of Desk Simplifies Cleaning. 


saeWE CARRY ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL FURNITURE “3a 


SEND FOR RATES 


N. SNELLENBURG & C0. 4 PHILADELPHIA. PA. *Seaenee eatin 





BINGHAMTON’S NEW RULES. 


Binghamton, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted rules governing the study periods of 
students and the duties of instructors. The rules 
read: 

Teachers must be in the building fifteen min- 
utes before assignment. 

Teachers must be on duty at least eight periods 
each day, the time to be assigned by the principal. 
During other periods, they will have conference 
work, supervision of study hall, or monitorial 
duty. 

The first study period is optional for students. 
Properly supervised study rooms are provided for 
those who desire an extra study period. 

Pupils must be assembled in their home rooms 
at 8:45 for the recording of attendance, after 
which they may pass to classes. 

A general assembly period is held each Wednes- 
day, during the third period. 

Thirty minutes of individual instruction must 
be given in each grade after the first dismissal 
for the grade. 


No children may be detained at the noon inter- 
mission. 

Children may not remain after the second dis- 
missal except by special permission from the 
principal. 

Teachers must not leave the buildings at the 
end of either session, before the final dismissal, 
unless given permission by the principal. 

Pupils must be given from one to two minutes 
of physical exercise, before the beginning of each 
major recitation. 

Frequent relaxation periods must be allowed 


for primary children, from the kindergarten thru 
the third grade 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Fall River, Mass. The board has ruled that the 
no-school signal for stormy weather shall be rung 
for the elementary schools only. The high school 
will be in session thruout the year. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board is consider- 
ing the passage of a rule directed against collec- 
tion of money in schools. The action has been 
taken following the discovery of an old-time 
custom by which the pupils of one of the schools 
subscribe to a paper on current events. The col- 
lections were made thru the teachers, who were 
thus able to get the magazine at a reduced rate. 

Pasadena, Cal. The board has prohibited the 
possession, or use, of tobacco on school grounds. 
Students who disobey, must be referred to the 
superintendent. The action is in compliance with 
a state law which prohibits the use of tobacco 
and provides a penalty of expulsion for viola- 
tions. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has adopted a rule 
directed against the selling of candy by principals 
of public schools. The action was the result of 
a petition of George B. Masslich, principal of the 
Wells School, for permission to sell candy to 
school children. 

Watertown, S. D. The school board has passea 
rules for controlling the dress of boys and girls 
in the upper grades and the high school. rirls 
of the high school and grades are required to 
wear a form of dress designed in sailor style with 
blouse. The dress must be of cotton or woolen 
material and must be cut reasonably high in the 
neck and long enough in the sleeves to cover the 
elbows. Boys are prohibited from wearing jer- 
seys and sweaters in the schoolrooms. 

Topeka, Kans. The school board, at a recent 
executive meeting, passed a resolution providing 
that the students who affiliated themselves with 
and participated in the meetings of the forbidden 
high school fraternity, shall be given the oppor- 
tunity to withdraw from school. Those who do 
not will be expelled. The students had been 
found guilty of membership in, and participation 
in the activities, of a secret society which had 
been prohibited in the high school. The action 
of the members was taken in opposition to the 
wishes of their friends and neighbors. 

Youngstown, O. The school board is consider- 
ing the adoption of a rigid rule aganst hazing 
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and boisterous conduct in the high schools. The 
new rule reads: 

“The following forms of conduct among pupils 
of high schools or grade schools are strictly for- 
bidden, namely, to maltreat one another in any 
way under the name or guise of sport; to make 
one another victims of severe practical jokes, or 
of harsh, mock discipline or of disagreeable 
tasks, or of humiliating pranks. In short any 
rude or rough treatment of one another that 
partakes of the nature of hazing, such as ducking 
in pools, under pumps or pipes, or douching with 
hose; soiling clothes, hands or face with ink, 
paint or mud; pinning tags on clothing or fore 
ing one another into dangerous or ridiculous 
exposures or any rough handling of person or 
property. Any and all pupils guilty of any forms 
of conduct herein forbidden shall be immediately 
suspended from attendance at school for such 
length of time as the superintendent and prin- 
cipal may deem an adequate discipline for the 
specific offense. Pupils who repeat such offenses 
shall be brought before the board for final dis- 
cipline.” 

Mankato, Minn. The school board has for- 
bidden the reading of the Bible and the singing 
of religious hymns in the high school. The 
action was taken in compliance with an order of 
the Minnesota State Board. 

New York, N. Y. The police department of the 
city will co-operate with the school authorities, 
during the year in compelling children of school 
age to attend classes. The change is an extension 
of the police commissioner’s policy of using the 
police for bettering social conditions. It gives 
the police power to take charge of all school chil- 
dren found on the streets during school hours. 
The order affects only the Borough of Manhattan 
at the present time, but will be extended later to 
include the schools of all boroughs. 

The plan provides that the police shall keeD 
records of children found on the streets and shall 
turn the children over to the principals of the 
schools which they attend. After this has been 
done, the truant officers of the board attend to 
the cases, some of which are referred to the 
Children’s Court. Children who go on the streets 
during school hours are required to have cards 
excusing them from attending school. These 
cards are also given to children of school age 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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A New and 
Perfected 


Fire Fighter 
for School Use 


J-M FIRE 
t 
EXTINGUISHER 
Labeled by the Underwriter’s Labora- 


tories and included in the list of approved 
fire appliances issued by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


COVERS 
THE CONTINENT 








Read these distinctive improvement features 
that make this extinguisher the most positive 
protection against all incipient fires. 


1, Easiest to aim—both hands free to direct the 
stream. 

ame 2. Sealed, indicating at sight that the 

extinguisher is filled, ready for use. 
































3, Ten seconds easy pumping de- 

velops sufficient air pressure to 
discharge entire contents automatically 
in a steady stream at an average dis- 
tance of 30 feet. 


4, Flat bottom acts as a steady rest 
for quick, easy pumping. 


5, Extinguishing liquid will not 

injure skin or fabric and is deadly 
to fires of any origin, including gaso- 
line, oil or electricity. 


Because air pressure may be 

stored, before operating, fires can 

be attacked in out-of-the-way 

places and from cramped 
quarters where pump-while- 
you-use extinguishers are in- 
efficient. 


Your responsibility for 
school property and the 
lives of children in your 

care should prompt you 
to investigate this new 
and perfected extin- 
guisher. 
Write nearest branch 


for a demonstration at 
next board meeting. 
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Bracket included 
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The FM SANITOR. 


DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


A glance at the above _ illustration 
taken from life shows more clearly than 
words can explain just why the J-M 
SANITOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN ecan- 
not possibly carry dangerous germs from 
one child to another. 


The important fact is that the water 
instead of proceeding from a metal 
spout, to which child after child re- 
peatedly presses its mouth, issues in 
8 small streams from a metal ring, 
inches away from the child’s lips, 
and unites into a jet to which the lips 
are applied. The waste water falls 
through the ring to the basin below. 


Thus, as neither the child’s lips, nor the waste 
water from the lips, touches any metal in proximity 
to the mouth, it is not possible for the J-M Sanitor 
to carry germs as do most ordinary fountains 
commonly thought safe. 


The J-M Sanitor Fountain is germ proof. 
Prominent educators say it should be in every 
school. 


Send for Drinking Fountain Booklet. 
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Indestructible 
It will bear 
any 
weight 


Steel Frame. 
Large size, $3.50. 


Send for Circulars 





Sanitary 

Steel Sanitary Steel Adjustable 
Teachers’ School Desks 

Desk 


Let us make you a delivered price. 
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COLUMBIA 


(Concluded from Page 48) 
who are compelled to help in the support of their 
families. The police are given power to observe 
violations of the law regarding selling of news- 
papers by minors and to record the names and 
addresses of children who violate the same. 


Amarillo, Tex. The school board has passed 
a rule for eliminating unnecessary absences of 
pupils. The rule reads: 

“When a pupil is absent from school without 
a legal excuse (sickness of the pupil, severe sick- 
ness in the home, or an extreme emergency mak- 
ing absence unavoidable, or very inconvenient 
shall be considered the only legitimate excuse for 
absence) the principal shall at once notify the 
parent or guardian, and inform him of the regu- 
lation with reference to unexcused absence. For 
the second offense, the pupil shall be suspended 
from school and be permitted to return only 


when the parent or guardian vouches for his or 
her regular attendance.” 


Fresno, Cal. A rule recently adopted by the 
board is intended to secure promptness in report- 
ing for duty on the part of unassigned teachers. 
It is provided that the names of persons who are 
not ready for immediate duty, shall be relegated 
to the end of the unassigned list. A- second 


offense means the elimination of the teacher’s 
name. 


The Milwaukee Board of School Directors has 
adopted the following amendment to its rules 
governing the employment of substitute teach- 
ers: 

Substitute teachers shall report at the office 
of the Superintendent of Schools at 8 o’clock 
each morning, remaining until 9 o’clock, and for 
so reporting shall, if not employed, receive 
twenty-five cents per hour. When employed in 
schoolroom teaching, substitutes shall be paid: 

As teacher in any Common School, $3.00 per 
day. 

As teacher in any High School, $3.50 per day. 

Boston, Mass. The board has amended the 
rule governing the employment of teachers and 
principals in the evening schools. The rule 
reads: 


No principal or woman teacher of a day 


school in Boston shall be employed in the even- 


ing schools of Boston or elsewhere. At the dis- 
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cretion of the superintendent, any woman 
teacher, employed in a day school who has suc- 
cessfully passed her first promotional examina- 
tion, or who was appointed to the regular day 
service prior to Sept. 1, 1906, may be employed 
in the evening schools of Boston. Any woman 
teacher employed in the evening schools who is 
appointed to a permanent position in a day 
school may, at the discretion of the superintend- 
ent, continue such evening service until the 
close of the term for which she has been ap- 
pointed, but no longer. Women teachers of day 
schools on leave of absence without pay may be 


employed in evening schools during the term of 
such absence. 


New York City. The board of education has 
recently revised its laws governing deductions 
from salaries of teachers who are absent and the 
refunds to be made for absence excused with pay. 
The changes increase the deductions and de- 
crease the refunds. Three important modifica- 
tions are the increase of the deduction from 
one-thirtieth to one-twenty-fifth of a month’s 


- sakary for each day’s absence; the repeal of the 


fractional refund for the first five days and the 
fixing of the maximum refund at sixty days or 
less, instead of ninety-five days in a calendar 
year. 

At present a teacher who is absent on account 


of illness receives pay for Saturday and Sunday 
as long as she is ill. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY MEETING. 

The ninth annual convention of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion has been announced for January 20, 21,. 22, 
at Minneapolis. Secretary Alvin E. Dodd is busy 
completing the program and Dr. C. A. Prosser is 
making the local arrangements with the aid of 
a citizens’ committee. The program will take up 
such problems as the following: 

Vocational Education and National Prepared- 
ness. 

Possibilities and Accomplishments of Trade 
Agreements in Industrial Education. 

How the High School Can Best Serve Indus- 
trial Education. 

The Department Store as a Training School. 


Showing partition 72 ft. long in Auditorium. 


To School Architects and Superintendents 


If you want a folding partition 
that will not get out of order 
and is easily operated, specify 
Improved SECTIONFOLD, 
the partition that is giving 
satisfaction wherever in use. 


Send for particulars to 


The Folding Partition Co. 


200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Household Arts for Vocational Purposes. 

The Scope, Methods and Findings of the Min- 
neapolis Survey. 

The discussion of the Minneapolis survey and 
its findings will occupy a major position on the 
program and in the discussions of the Society. 
It is predicted that the survey will be of vital 
interest in the suggestiveness of the findings and 
in the usefulness of the methods used by the 
surveyors. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
ANNOUNCED. 


The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association 
will be held February 21 to 26 at Detroit, Mich. 
The Hotel Statler and Tuller will be used as 
headquarters and the main meetings will take 
place in the Arcadia, on Woodward Avenue, the 
largest auditorium in the city. 


Mr. Frank Cody, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, is in charge of the local arrangements. 
Secretary D. W. Springer will be in charge of 
registration and association affairs. It is sug- 
gested that reservations for hotel accommoda- 
tions be made early. 


CONFERENCE ON RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Second Conference on Teacher Training for 
Rural Schools, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Mr. J. L. McBrien, special agent, has called 
a conference on Teacher Training for Rural 
Schools. The meeting will be held at Nashville, 
Tenn., November 15, 16, 17. The official head- 
quarters will be in the Hermitage Hotel and the 
sessions will take place at the Peabody College 
for Teachers. 


The general conference topic will be “What the 
Educational Institutions of the United States are 
Doing for the Cause of Rural Education.” Gen- 
eral statements of the work will be made by Mr. 


H. W. Foght of the United States Bureau of 


Education; President D. B. Johnson of Winthrop 
College and others. 


Dr. Claxton and a large number of leaders in 
tural Education, particularly State Superintend- 


ents and Presidents of Normal Schools, will take 


part in the discussions. 
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Electric Time and Program 
Clock System for Your School 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE SELLIT 


WE CAN SHOW YOU 


That 


One Minute Interval 
Program Machine 


6 Program, 1 Circuit 


FRICK Electric Time and Program Clock Systems 


ARE THE BEST MADE 
Write for Our New Catalog. Full of Valuable Data 


60 Beat Self Winding 
Master Regulator 


Style A60T 


We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and Superintendents 
to prepare complete specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S. A. 








SANITATION OF IOWA SCHOOLS. 

Generally unsatisfactory hygienic conditions 
have been found in a survey of schoolhouses in 
181 cities and towns of Iowa. The survey, which 
was made by Dr. Irving King of the Department 
of Education of the Iowa State University, 
analyzed the sanitary condition of the school 
grounds and buildings, and the care of children’s 
health in 347 schools. 

Dr. King found that 21 per cent of the school 
grounds are less than one acre in size, 11 per cent 
of them are too wet, and 15 per cent are unsuit- 
able for playgrounds. Of the buildings 34 per cent 
are new, 21 per cent are modern, and 45 per cent 
are old, 60 per cent have halls that are too nar- 
row, 18 per cent have halls not properly lighted, 
and in 86 per cent the stairways are wooden 
when they should be of fireproof construction. 

Forty per cent of the schools still depend on 
wells for their water supply and in eight per cent 
the common drinking cup is used. Only 40 per 
cent has come to the use of paper towels. Stoves 
are used for heating in 7.5 per cent and 64 per 
cent report a room temperature too warm. Air- 
ing of rooms is not proper in 36 per cent, but 50 
per cent have rooms larger than standard size. 
The old double seat has almost disappeared and 
11 per cent of the schools have adopted the ad- 
justable seat. In 40 per cent the lighting could 
be improved, and 52 per cent ought to scrub 
their floors oftener. Windows are washed only 
once a year in 31 per cent. 

The school survey showed that inspection of 
the child’s physical condition is becoming a more 
and more general practice. In 34 per cent the 
children’s eyes are tested regularly and 3.5 per 
cent have adopted dental inspection. Some form 
of inspection is in use in many others. 

Dr. King’s report has been issued in the form 
of a bulletin by the Extension Division of the 
University of Iowa. 
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PERSONAL HYGIENE AS A SCHOOL 
SUBJECT. 

The board of education of Kansas City, Mo., in 
co-operation with Supt. I. I. Cammack, has intro- 
duced a course in personal hygiene in the grades. 

The course will be illustrative in plan and will 
embrace care of the hands and hair, effects of 
dust, care of teeth, community hygiene and play- 
ground work as a means for securing a sound 
body and mind. The lessons have been espe- 
cially adapted to the respective grades as fol- 
lows: 

The first grade will take up the study of clean- 
liness. Children who measure up to the require- 
ments are taken as object lessons for the others 
to follow. 

In the second grade, attention will be given 
to care of the hair and teeth. These will be 
conducted along lines similar to the first grade. 

The third-grade pupils will undertake a deeper 
subject, namely, the quantity of dust in the air 
under different conditions and the effects of the 
same. Plates of glass covered with glycerine 
will be utilized in showing the effects of dust 
under gentle and violent disturbances. 

In the fourth grade good health clubs will be 
formed, with officers in charge of the school- 
rooms, and others in charge of the playgrounds. 
The clubs will be required to live up to a set of 
rules governing personal cleanliness. Charts will 
be used in recording the rules kept and in call- 
ing attention to the formation of right habits in 
hygiene. 

The sixth grade will confine its attention to 
means of benefiting the community. School-yard 
and community inspections will be studied in 
connection with the work of junior health de- 
partments. 

The seventh grade will undertake a course in 
physical education. These lessons will be under 
the direction of a corps of college graduates. 
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Style 1S 





Calisthenics and playground work will be given 
particular attention as an aid to exercise of the 
muscles and to the development of co-operation. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION IN NEW YORK 
CIT s. 

With the opening of the schools of New York 
City, the work of the Health Department has in- 
creased at least 25 per cent over the summer 
months. There are 537 public schools and 235 
parochial schools, having a total of 925,000 pupils, 
all of whom receive the benefits of medical in- 
spection. 

The city budget provides that this work shall 
be performed by a staff consisting of a Chief 
of Division, eleven supervising inspectors, four- 
teen supervising nurses, 100 inspectors and 200 
nurses. Each inspector has an average of seven 
schools, making a total of about 9,500 pupils 
under his care. The nurses average four schools 
with a registration of about 4,500 pupils. The 
appropriation for actual field work is $314,970. 

The schedule provides also that each nurse 
shall visit all the schools in her care at least 
once a day, except in cases of outlying districts 
where much travelling is required. 

All of the children are examined at the begin- 
ning of the term, and at regular intervals, the 
inspectors visiting the schools every two 
weeks. The nurses regularly carry on a 
routine inspection for the purpose of detecting 
minor contagion, as well as gross physical defects 
which need immediate treatment. 

Another duty of the School Medical Inspection 
Division is the physical examination of all chil- 
dren intending to participate in any athletic con- 
tests. This work is done in co-operation with 
the Department of Physical Training of the 
Board of Education. 

During the school year, 1914-15, 45,427 suvh ex- 
aminations were made. The results showed that 
391 contestants have defective hearts and 54 were 
suffering from defects that bar them from various 
athletic events. 

The following is a detailed report of the exam- 
inations made in the schools: 
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The Choice of Leading 
Educators 


A Microscope for class-room 
or laboratory use should be 
optically exact, simple to op- 
erate and constructed to with- 
stand constant and sometimes 
inexperienced use. 
leading 


reasons 


both use and endorse the 


Bausch |omb 


Microscopes 


They are the product of a company whose 60 years of ex- 
perience covers every phase of optical manufacture 
are made in great variety and with every practical improve- 


ment—they are moderate in price. 


Model F2 (illustrated) is particularly adapted for the aver- 
Lever fine adjust- 
ment, curved handle arm, seamless rubber covered stage. 
Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 
Write for our new circular, ‘Microscopes and Accessories.” 


Bausch £9 lJomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading American makers of Microscopes, Photographic Lenses, Projection Lanterns 
(Balopticons) and other high grade optical products. 


age work of class-room or laboratory. 


Price, $31.50. 
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Another branch of the Health Department’s 
service which has to do with the physical fitness 
of school children are the dental clinics. The 
services of these clinics are limited to children 
in the first and second grades. This has been 
made necessary by the fact that there are at the 
present time, more than 500,000 children in the 
schools needing dental care. Eighty per cent of 
these children come from families who are un- 
able to pay for the necessary service. In six 
months these clinics treated 26,184 pupils. As 
many more were examined where no dental work 
was found necessary. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board has established 
sixteen new penny lunches in schools to overcome 
malnutrition among pupils. Healthful beverages, 
soups, crackers, bread and fruit will be offered 
for sale. Meats, tea and coffee are excluded. 

Superior, Wis. Penny lunches have been suc- 
cessfully conducted in the high school. The 
lunchroom serves five hundred students per day 
and provides about 90,000 meals during a period 
of one year. Each article of food costs from one 
cent upward, and two or three warm dishes are 
provided each day. The kitchen force includes a 
cook and two helpers who are employed for the 
school year. The remainder of the help are stu- 
dents who receive their meals in payment for 
their services. They act as ticket sellers, ticket 
takers, dish pilers and assistants at the counters. 
During the last year the receipts of the lunch- 
room were $2,718.57 and the expenditures were 
$1,844.94. 

Kansas City, Mo. The board has permitted 
school] children to sell Red Cross stamps for the 
raising of tuberculosis funds. The children are 


For those 
institutions 
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they 


held responsible for the collection of the money 
and for turning it over to the proper authorities. 
A part of the fund is used to provide cots for 
children who attend the roof classes at the 
Karnes School. 

Watertown, Mass. The domestic science classes 
of the high school have undertaken the prepara- 
tion and serving of school lunches. Strip tickets 
are sold to the pupils, which are accepted at the 
counter for such articles as the pupils may desire. 
Thru careful planning and buying, the domestic 
science department has been able to reduee the 
cost of maintenance to a minimum. 

The Kansas City, Mo., branch of the National 
Mouth Hygiene Association has begun a cam- 
paign for better teeth among the school children. 
A committee has been appointed to conduct an 
agitation for dental clinics in public schools. 
An inspection of teeth in one school showed that 
out of 778 pupils, in the lower grades, only 10 
per cent had entirely sound teeth. 

An inspection of the Riley County, Kans., 
schools as to condition of teeth and use of tooth- 
brushes, has been conducted recently by Dr. J. C. 
Montgomery. At least 40 per cent of the teeth of 
school children are defective, and in at least one 
district, the children have never owned a tooth- 
brush. 

Topeka, Kans. A census of diseases in the city 
schools has been undertaken with a view of elim- 
inating unnecessary quarantine measures. It is 
the opinion of the health authorities that in a 
schoolroom where most of the pupils have had a 
certain disease and the remainder have been 
exposed without contraction, it is unnecessary to 
keep the susceptible ones apart from the others. 
Without a census no record of cases can be kept, 
and children will be kept at home for a fixed 
period whether they were well or ill. 

Cincinnati, O. Under the direction of Assist- 
ant Health Officer Peters, boys’ health clubs will 
be formed to promote personal and community 
hygiene. A special study of children who have 
not advanced with their classes, will be made to 
determine whether any mental weakness exists. 

Lynn, Mass. The board has ordered that a phv- 
sician be in attendance at all high school foot 
ball games. The expense will be borne by the 
athletic association. 


Victor Portable Stereopticons 


Sold to the University of Oklahoma in 
competition with all prominent makes 


The genuine efficiency of the ‘Aristocrat of Stereopticons” 
has made the Victor the leader of all lantern slide projectors. 
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Free Trial to Schools. Write for 
Viopticon lantern slides 
Ask for slide catalog. 


Detroit, Mich. The school board has taken 
steps toward the further safeguarding of chil- 
dren’s health. A rule just adopted, provides that 
teachers applying for positions, shall undergo 
careful examinations for evidences of incipient 
tuberculosis, neurosis and abnormal nervousness. 
Persons who are not up to the standard in health 
will be referred to their personal physicians. 

The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis has fixed upon Friday, 
December 10, as an annual Children’s Health 
Crusade Day. It is planned to interest and in- 
struct school children in healthful living, and to 
hold special exercises in schools on the subject 
of health. This day will also be the occasion 
for launching the annual Red Cross Christmas 
Seal sale in the schools. 

Canton, O. The school board has co-operated 
with the city board of health in safeguarding 
children against the dangers of contagious dis- 
ease. School books which have been used by 
pupils whose homes were quarantined for a con- 
tagious disease, have been destroyed. No books 
used by such pupils may be purchased, or used by 
other children. The action was taken on the 
statement of the health officials that no effectual 
means of fumigation had been devised up to the 
present. 

Cincinnati, O. Six dental clinics have been 
established on full time at two school buildings. 
Two of the dental rooms at the Guilford School 
have been given over to the medical inspectors. 

The Oral Hygiene Committee of the Cincinnati 
Dental Society conducted a Mouth Hygiene 
Week in the city from October 25th to 30th. Ad- 
dresses were delivered in the Woodward School 
Auditorium by Dr. Harvey Wiley and others. 
Miss Emma Meinhart assisted in the development 
of plans for the Mouth Hygiene Week. 

Joliet, Ill. First-aid equipment has been in- 
stalled in all school buildings. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Penny lunches will be re 
established in the public schools under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Victor Troedle, Chairman of the 
Committee in charge. Some of the schools will 
have noon lunches and others will have recess 
lunches. Last year the penny lunches were self- 
supporting and netted a balance of $9 for the 
penny lunch fund. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS SCHOOL CENSUS. 


From the data obtained by the enumerators who took the census of 
the school population of New Orleans recently, Assistant Superintendent 
Habans is preparing a book of valuable information for the use of the 
School Board, in a manner which he believes has never been done before. 

Under instructions of the Board the enumerators this year were 
required to gather more data than the state law required for the distri- 
pution of the state school funds. The enumerators were required to 
enumerate not only the names of the children between six and eighteen 
years of age and the fact as to whether they were at school, but in 
addition they were required to ascertain whether the child attended a 
public, private or parochial school; if not at any school whether employed, 
also whether the child could read and write its name. Information was 
also obtained as to whether there were any blind, deaf or crippled chil- 
dren in the family. 

The total enumeration showed 81,734 children. The tabulation that 
Mr. Habans is making will be shown in detail on sheets bound in a loose 
leaf book. Each sheet will show the information by age of the child in 
each ward. There will also be tabulations of the data showing the totals 
for the ward of all ages and for the whole City. 
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Health and Cheerfulness 


Plenty of fresh air and absolute control 
of ventilation at all seasons of the year 
are imperative if the health and cheer- 
fulness of the pupils are to be conserved. 


Plenty of light, rightly distributed, is 
necessary if the students’ eyes are to 
be saved from strain. 


These two points conceded, listen 
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Bo Blank Used in New Orleans Census Work. amount of light and fresh air furnished. 
les that By a clever syste f squares and tallies Mr. Habans has been able They ate partiowenty pleasing 2 the 
indergo | ; a clever sys = oO aquares one a ae eee . las ; . method by which fresh air is supplied 
Pye 0 show the information in detail accurately and at a glance. For \ 99 oth 
icipient example on one sheet is shown the number of children of ten years of : to the rooms. -L. M. Gillilen, Salt 
deere age in the seventeenth ward. In the blocks the totals are shown of the ‘ Lake Technical High School, Salt Lak 
| health number of children of-ten years of age who can read and write their : = jj City, Utah. 
8. name among the white boys, among the white girls, the negro boys Equally important is the protection against fire 
dy and and the negro girls. The same is shown of those who cannot read and that Fenestra affords. That’s not all—their 
phi write their names, of those who attend the public schools, of those attend- , > oe use cuts down maintenance cost, reduces arti- 
; ing private schools, attending parochial schools, and of those not attend- ce : ficial light bills, enhances the beauty of the 
per | ing school, the number employed and not employed. 8 S Ae : school building. Furthermore, when ordered 
aubdan The enumerations of those in the public schools and in parochial ¢ a in standard sizes, Fenestra Solid Steel Windows 
ecasion schools is important in New Orleans where there is a very large Catholic inte cost no more than good wood sash. 
risteaas population. ; Doesn't all that justify you in further investi- 
The record will also be of assistance to the truant officer for where | gating Fenestra? 

perated it is shown that a certain number of children of school age in a certain fe Write for our new pamphlet 
uarding ward are not in school the truant officer can investigate in the ward. % “4g “Better School Building.’ 
mus dis- Likewise it will assist the factory inspector should she find children of 7 P 
ised by an age below the legal age, which is fourteen, or between fourteen and 7 ‘ Detroit Steel Products Co. 
r a con- sixteen who are permitted to work by special permit. She can easily } . 
» howe trace the offender. 4 | Dept. K 13 DETROIT, MICH. 
used by A copy of the form adopted by Mr. Habans is shown. It will be 
on the noted there is a large square divided into a number of smaller squares 
ffectual and in the center a well defined square. The large square indicates the 
» to the classification. The very small squares are used in the tallying from the 

sheets of the enumerators, and in the central or well defined square is 
re been shown the total. 
aaa MINNESOTA RURAL SCHOOL WEEK. 
pectors. A “Rural School Week” was held at St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 11 to 16, 
icinnati under the direction of the Minnesota State Education Department. 
Tygiene The educational institutions comprising the State University, repre 
rh. a sented by Pres. Geo. E. Vincent, and presidents, G. E. Maxwell of Winona, 
cual C. H. Cooper of Mankato, Frank A. Weld of Moorhead, Miss Isabel Law- 
opment rence of St. Cloud and E. W. Bohannon of Duluth, of the five state norma) 
| schools, and the inspectors and assistants serving in the State Depart- 
een in- ment gave their services during a part or the whole of that week. Visits 

to schools were made in connection with and under the direction of the 
1 be re county superintendents. Members of the teaching faculties from the 
e direc- Various normal schools also assisted in these inspections. 
of the One person from each of these groups joined the county superintend- 
ols will ent in visiting schools during one or several days. The number of days 
» recess in each county depended upon arrangments made with the State Depart- = 
rte =< ment and the county superintendent. The county superintendent pro- 
or 


vided the means of travel necessary in visiting schools, but aside from 
this the county assumed no expense. 
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Spencer Delineascope 


Model No. O 


For Projection of Lantern Slides 


A gas filled Mazda lamp workable on an 
ordinary house current and incorporating many 
new and unique features including the SPENCER 
TRANSPOSER for handling the slides, which 
does away with the old style cumbersome slide- 
It gives a dissolving effect which is 
accomplished with but one lamp and outfit 
The only real 


holder. 


only (not two). 
advance in twenty-five years. 


New Catalog Just Ready. 


Sent on Request. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The main objects of “rural school week” were: 

“To offer the assistance and support of the 
educational institutions and of the State Depart- 
ment with a view of establishing a closer rela- 
tionship between the different departments of 
the state educational service. 

“To observe conditions in the rural schools 
with a view of such changes and betterments as 
a partial study of this kind may suggest.” 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

Beatrice, Neb. A system of medical inspection 
has been put into effect in the schools. It pro- 
vides for inspections for evidences of contagious 
diseases and for ascertaining the condition of the 
heart, lungs, eyes, ears, nose, throat and teeth. 
The examinations are made by the family physi- 
cians and the results are recorded on blanks fur- 
nished by the superintendent. The blanks must 
be filled out and returned within ten days so that 
they may be filed in the office. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Inspection of school chil- 
dren for evidences of defects of eyes, ears, nose 
and throat have been begun by the teachers in 
the schools. Proper written instructions and test 
charts have been furnished for the purpose by 
the State Board of Health. The teachers’ ex- 
aminations replace the regular physicians’ exam- 
inations and are intended to obtain the same 
results. 

Ansonia, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a set of rules governing the duties of school phy- 
sicians and nurses. The rules read: 

The school physician must carefully examine 
and test separately each and every child regis- 
tered in the schools during the first term of the 
school year, to ascertain whether such child is 
suffering from defective sight or hearing, defec- 
tive teeth, adenoids, cardiac or pulmonary weak- 
ness, or other physical defects or infirmities. 

A report in writing must be made by the school 
physician to the superintendent on forms pro- 
vided for the purpose. The superintendent must 
send notice of the diseases or defects, if any, 
from which any child is found to he suffering, 
to the parent or guardian. The notice must be 
accompanied with advice or orders relating to 
the treatment deemed advisable by the physician. 

During the month of February of each year, 
the school physician must make a thoro re-exam- 


ination of all children found defective on the first 
examination. A report of the results of this 
examination must be sent to the superintendent 
who must also notify the parents and guardians. 

The school physician must establish an office 
and hold office hours. He must meet every school 
day, such children as the nurse or principals 
refer to him, and must report weekly to the 
superintendent. Children who are found to be 
suffering from a contagious disease must be 
reported to the principal of the school attended. 

Dr. Fred Moore of Boston, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed health supervisor for the public schools 
of Des Moines, Ia. 

Waterville, Me. The board has introduced 
regular physical inspections of school children 
thru the appointment of a school nurse. 

Greensboro, N. C. Medical examinations for 
the detection of defects of eye, ear, nose, throat, 
teeth and skin and contagious diseases, have been 
begun in the schools. The examinations are un- 
der the direction of Dr. F. C. Hyatt, superintend- 
ent of health. 

Topeka, Kans. Physical inspections of the 
school children have been begun by members of 
the Public Health Nursing Association. The in- 
spections are voluntary and are intended to be a 
means of co-operating with parents for better 
health among children. 

Canton, O. Physical examinations of school 
children have been begun by Dr. I. Bradfield, 
school inspector. It is the aim to conduct thoro 
examinations of all children in the respective 
schools, giving particular attention to the dis- 
covery of contagious and skin diseases, defects 
of eyes, teeth, hearing and throat, and cases of 
enlarged tonsils and adenoids. 

Gardner, Mass. Medical inspections were be- 
gun with the opening of school. Dr. George B. 
Underwood, chief medical inspector, and four 
assistants are in charge of the work. 

A uniform system of medical inspection has 
been put into operation in the state of Florida. 
The State Board of Health has direct charge of 
the work. 

Holyoke, Mass. The school board has appointed 
three physicians to assist the chief medical in- 
spector, Dr. Walter Cobb. Dr. H. E. Miner will 
be in charge of the regular public schools, Dr. 
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=. P. Hand will take the inspections of part-time 
pupils, and Dr. Honoria Shine will conduct the 
examinations of high school girls. 

Keokuk, Ia. A medical clinic for school chil- 
dren is planned. The clinic will be located in 
one of the regular school buildings and will be in 
charge of one or more physicians. The school 
nurse will recommend cases to the clinic. 

The New York. Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor has undertaken an in- 
tensive study of the school children whom the 
medical inspection department and _ teaching 
staff have designated as undernourished. The 
Association seeks to determine just what mal- 
nutrition consists of, and to establish the con- 
nection between it and poverty. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. A recent report of Dr. V. 
L. Treynor, school physician for the board, shows 
what the medical inspection department has 
done in the past, what it is dong for the health 
of the children and what it expects to do in the 
future. As evidence of the former, the report 
showed that 42 visits have been made to the 
schools by the inspectors and 59 by the nurses. 
Forty pupils were examined at the medical in- 
spector’s office. 

The department in the course of its work 
found cases of diphtheria, measles, whooping 
cough, contagious eye troubles and defects of 
the tonsils, nose, and vision. In the matter of 
lighting, the department has succeeded in having 
improvements made at one school which has 
resulted in making the dark rooms light and 
airy. In another, some painting was done which 
had a beneficial effect. A committee has been 
appointed to investigate and report on the needed 
work. 

As a further evidence of the effect of the de 
partment’s work a case was found where a pupil 
had almost lost his sight. Some time previous, 
the boy was injured in one eye, with the result 
that the sight was seriously impaired. The 
parents failed to seek medical attention and the 
trouble had become serious. Upon the inspec 
tor’s visit, the boy was examined with the result 
that the sight of the other eye was found to be 
in a serious condition. The boy was immediately 
sent to a specialist and the sight of the one eye 
was save:) 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

New York, N. Y. Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Di- 
rector of Physical Training of the board of educa- 
tion, recently completed a second series of vitality 
tests of 200 teachers returned from vacations. 
Similar tests were made in June last, when 
school closed. 

The first tests at the close of the school year 
showed that the vitality of these 200 teachers 
was low. The second test has been utilized as a 
basis of comparison with the former rating. The 
conclusions are arrived at on the basis of heart 
action and blood pressure. The results of the 
second test have not been announced. 

In a recent report of the Special Committee on 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund to the New York 
school board, little encouragement has been given 
the thousand or more teachers of the retired list. 


The committee reported that the Pension Com- 
mission has been at work for two years and that 
it will soon issue a definite report and recom- 
mendations for the operation of the pension 
system. It is pointed out that nothing would be 
gained by holding the city liable for the payment 
of annuities. School teachers and board members 
are urged to wait patiently for the outcome of the 
proposed state pension plan. 


It is the hope of the school authorities that 
sufficient funds will be provided to meet the 
monthly payments to 1,500 annuitants. The 
situation is critical and demands united effort, 
mutual confidence and broad viewpoint of all 
school officials. 


Portland, Ore. An advisory council composed 
of teachers from the nine grades of the ele- 
mentary schools, has been formed upon the sue- 
gestion of Supt. L. R. Alderman. The council is 
modeled along the line of similar school councils 
in other cities. It seeks to bring teachers into 
closer touch with school officials, to bring about 
a more complete organization of the school sys- 
tem, and to maintain a more personal touch be- 
tween pupils and teachers. Each of the nine 
grades of the schools is represented by two mem- 
bers who will serve for a period of one year. 

Reading, Pa. Supt. Chas. S. Foos has recom- 
mended to the board that married women be 
appointed as substitutes. The available teachers 
for service have taken up their duties and the 
regular teachers’ list has been exhausted. 


Peoria, Ill. The board has adopted a rule that 
teachers who are absent because of sickness, shall 
not be paid for the first day’s absence. For ab- 
sences up to twenty days, half pay will be 
allowed. No deductions are made for absences 
because of death in the family. 

A plea for the preservation of the teachers’ 
tenure of service law, and an attempt to in- 
augurate changes in the present pension system 
were features of the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Retirement Fund held in 
the Assembly Chamber at Trenton. 

A resolution presented by Miss Emma A. 
McCoy, secretary of the Teachers’ Club of New 
Brunswick, requested that the Commissioner of 
Education appoint a committee of nine non- 
school persons to investigate the state pension 
system. The resolution sought to eliminate the 
so-called “dual pensions.” 

Anticipating further attacks upon the pension 
system, a resolution was presented urging that 
the state teachers’ association stand by the law 
as it stands. The resolution was adopted, with 
Miss McCoy voting in the negative. The teach- 
ers of the state are gathering their forces in pre- 
paration for an aggressive fight against the bill 
to extend the term of service. A bill was intro- 
duced last year by the Federation of District 
Boards of Education and this will be its second 
appearance in the legislature. 


The report of the secretary, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Allen, showed that the receipts for the year 
amounted to $235,890 and the disbursements were 
$207,163, a net gain of $28,721 for the year. The 
fund has investments aggregating $262,750 and 
cash in bank amounting to $160,433. There are 
no liabilities. 


Boston, Mass. A room in the North Evening 
Commercial School and one in the Trade School 
for Girls have been turned over to the classes for 
training teachers in vocational work. The 
courses will extend from October, 1915, to June, 
1916. The cost is estimated at $200. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The board has introduced a 
two-year course in playground training to supply 
the need for expert playground instructors. The 
enrollment is limited to 180 persons and a certi- 
ficate is granted at the completion of the course. 
The instruction includes theory of play, tradi- 
tional plays, dances, games, folk dances, con- 
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structive handwork, story-telling and singing. A 
number of special lectures will be given by prom- 
inent authorities. 

Blackwell, Okla. A teachers’ training course 
has been introduced in the high school. The 
majority of the students are seniors in the 
school, but a few have also enrolled from the 
junior class. 

Pasadena, Cal. The board has taken steps to 
organize a teachers’ council with the appointment 
of a committee to take charge of the same. The 
council will seek to bring the teaching corps in 
closer touch with the board. It will present 
suggestions on school matters for approval or 
rejection. 

The professional standard of teaching in the 
schools of Big Springs, Tex., has been raised dur- 
ing the past year, placing the teaching corps on a 
par with the best schoo] systems of the Lone Star 
state. Politics, personal “pull’ and nepotism have 
been barred from the schools. Selection of 
teachers is based strictly on merit, and the 
superintendent co-operates with the board in 
carrying out its policy. 

A rule of the board requires that teachers in 
the first seven grades shall be graduates of a 
normal school or college, and that they shall 
have had successful teaching experience. Teach- 
ers in the high school must be graduates of a 
university and must have had successful teach- 
ing experience. 

The enforcement of the board’s policy has been 
followed by the certification of 20 out of 22 
teachers in the schools. Two of these were em- 
ployed previous to the passage of the new rule, 
and they will be given a year’s leave of absence 
permitting them to obtain the necessary credits. 
In the high school, five teachers are employed, 
of whom three are graduates of the state uni- 
versity and two of a college. One of the latter 
has entered upon a special university course look- 
ing toward a master’s degree and the second will 
take a year’s leave to pursue a similar course. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. A series of meetings 
for teachers of the graded schools has been be- 
gun under the direction of Supt. R. C. Hill. The 
meetings seek to bring about a closer connection 
between the work of the grades and that of the 
high school. At the meetings, typical subjects 
of the grades will be discussed in relation to 
their bearing on high school subjects. 
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SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Beginning September first, agriculture, domes- 
tic science and manual training were made com- 
pulsory in the schools of Iowa. The law was 
passed by the Iowa state legislature in July last 
and became effective on the opening of schools. 


The Washington State Board of Education has 
adopted a system of school credits for outside 
study in music. The system will be in use in 
the high schools of the state during the next 
year. It provides for outside instruction in voice, 
pianoforte, pipe organ or instruments of a sym- 
phonic orchestra or band. One credit is allowed 
toward graduation or one-fourth of a credit for 
each year of the full high school course. Pupils 
who elect this subject must have completed a 
year’s study in the branch selected and must in 
addition take not less than two 30-minute lessons 
or one 60-minute lesson a week. The teachers 
must recommend the pupil and agree to give in- 
formation to the school authorities at any time. 


Boston, Mass. The board has established addi- 
tional centers for the removal of speech defects 
in children. The treatment of stuttering and 
stammering was first introduced in the schools 
in 1912. At that time, Mr. O. H. Ennis was em- 
ployed to conduct experimental classes. The 
scope of the work has since been extended until 
now there are four speech centers controlling 
practically all the city. A total of 333 children 
have been admitted, of whom 164 have been dis- 
charged and 160 are still receiving treatment 
The work is under the supervision of Miss 
Theresa Dacy, and is aided by the Forsyth Dental 
Clinic which takes charge of the surgical cases 
The Clinic has corrected 85 per cent of the de 
fective speech cases referred to it for attention 


Stuttgart, Ark. Domestic science, music and 
credit for homework have been introduced into 
the schools this year. 


Duluth, Minn. Special classes for stuttering 
and stammering children have heen onened in the 
schools. Miss Florence Parker, of Chicago, has 
been employed to take charge of the classes. 

Cincinnati, O. Baseball classes will be con- 
ducted as a part of the school course this year. 
Diplomas will be presented to graduates. 
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Boston, Mass. Afternoon classes in English 
have been opened in the schools for the benefit 
cf alien women. The classes have been opened 
to advance the interests of these foreign women 
in education and in the subjects of value to them 
in homemaking. 

Commercial, manual training and domestic 
science courses have been introduced in the 
schools at New Lisbon, Wis. 

Supt. E. S. Monroe of Muskogee, Okla., has 
taken steps to improve the teaching of arithmetic, 
spelling and writing in the schools. Driils in 
numbers will be conducted weekly, and efforts 
will be made to make perfect spellers and expert 
penmen. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Plans are being perfected for 
the opening of continuation schools for working 
children in January next. Under the law, em- 
ployers of children less than 16 years of age, are 
required to grant at least eight hours each week 
to each child from his or her working time, to be 
spent in continuation classes. Vacant classrooms 
in elementary schools will be utilized for con- 
tinuation classes. 

Elgin, Ill. The board has approved a recom- 
mendation providing for the introduction of mili- 
tary training in the high school. 

Fort Worth, Tex. Military training has been 
introduced in the high school. 

Winthrop, Me. A course in handwork and sew- 
ing has been introduced in the grades. Raffia, 
papercutting, weaving, silhouette, cutting and 
paper modeling are offered in grades one to four. 
Sewing will be offered in grades four to nine 
Boys of the fourth and fifth grades will receive 
instruction in sewing but in the higher grades 
the subject is optional. Forty minutes will be 
given to the work each week. 

Cincinnati, O. A commercial law class has 
been formed at the West evening high school. 
The instruction will take the form of lectures. 

As a means of making the civic instruction in 
the Reading, Pa., High School of practical value, 
the members of the class have been orzanized 
into a volunteer Civic Workers’ Club. The club 
is organized in three classes,—each headed by a 
captain. Each class seeks to observe local con- 
ditions and to make recommendations for im- 
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provements which seem desirable. Thus during 
the month of August the several classes of the 
club made the following six interesting recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the excessive driving of automobiles 
on Centre avenue hill at Fifth and Woodward 
streets, be prohibited. 

2. That the paving operations on Perkiomen 
avenue are unnecessarily slow. 

3. It is suggested that trees be planted on Pub- 
lic Library premises. 

4. That the city assist property holders in 
planting trees to take the place of those blown 
down by recent storms. 

5. The suggestion that the site of the Taber- 
nacle would make a desirable location for a play- 
ground. 

6. That the city planning committee take up 
the matter of improving and beautifying the river 
banks at the new Penn street bridge. 

Dayton, O. Special home instruction has been 
provided free for the crippled children of the 
city. A thoro canvas of the city has been made 
to determine the number in need of home in- 
struction. The board has employed private 
teachers as tutors. These tutors will visit each 
home twice each week and will give instruction 
in all common school subjects. Special attention 
will be given to reading because of the many idle 
moments of these children. The reading will 
help to keep them occupied when they are alone 
and will give them a means of acquiring informa- 
tion that is usually denied to them. 

Adrian, Mich. The first savings bank in Adrian 
was opened in September, 1900. In 1915, the 
sixteenth year of its existence, it has demon- 
strated to parents, teachers and banking officials 
the good results which have been effected. Since 
the inauguration of the system, the savings of 
children have amounted to $30,000, and during 
the first three years, the deposits totaled over 
$1,000 per year. The encouragement of the pupils 
and the incentive for keeping alive the scheme 
of saving has devolved upon the teachers. This 
has resulted in more children entering into the 
plan each year. Parents and teachers have co- 
operated and worked for the interests of the 
children. 
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lishment of a Department of University Extension under the direction 
and control of the State Board of Education. It also provides for the 
establishment of correspondence courses. Mr. James A. Moyer, of the 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. has been appointed 
Director. 


The new director is a man with an unusual record. He was born 
in Norristown, Pa., in 1877, and graduated from the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard University in 1899. He served as instructor for some 
years, and was given a master’s degree by the University in 1904. 


After leaving the University, Mr. Moyer served as instructor for the 
Harvard Engineering Camp, and general engineer for Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Company of New York. In 1908 he became Assistant 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering at the University of Michigan. He 
remained here four years, resigning to become Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering and Director of the Engineering Extension Division of the 
Pennsylvania State College. 


During the last three years, Mr. Moyer has established extension 
departmentS in a number of industrial centers in Pennsylvania, and has 
been very successful in arranging part-time or co-operative agreements 
with various railroads and manufacturing companies. He is a member 
of the special committee of the Land Grant College Association, on text- 
pooks for extension education, and is author of several widely used books 
on steam turbines, internal combustion motors, and power plant economics 


A PAN-AMERICAN EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


The second Pan-American Scientific Congress which is to meet in 
Washington from December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916, will feature 
education in a series of Conferences to be led by United States Commis- 
sioner of Education P. P. Claxton. Prominent educators and educational 
officers from each of the republics of the Pan-American Union have been | 
asked to participate in the Conferences which are being arranged by the 
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should participate in the undertaking, and it was voted voluntarily to 
select Washington as the meeting place for the second congress. 

The main purpose of the congresses is to increase the exchange of 
knowledge and to bring about a better understanding of the ways in 


which the several republics can advance science, increase culture, promote Unsolicited evidence of this fact comes 
trade and generally become of greater mutual help to one another. 
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private work of no pupil will be accepted who takes less than one lesson per 
it each week. . 
ruction At the conclusion of a given semester each applicant for credit must Descriptive Literature 
tention present a report from his teacher of music covering the following points: 

L 1 1usic s: oO 
ny idle (a) Number of lessons taken during the semester. We shall be pleased t 
ig a (b) Technical progress of the student during the semester. send interesting descrip- 
p alone (c) List of compositions studied by the pupil with remarks concern- : : ; 

; s S § 7 ip é § a list 

forma- ing the scope and character of the work done on each composition. tive literature and 
vo The parents shall report the number of practice hours on a daily of references to anyone 

drian practice sheet. i i 
15, the All music done for credit shall be under the supervision of the super- who will write us. 
demon- visor of music of the public schools. The award of credit will be deter- 
»fficials mined by an examination given by the board of examiners appointed at ’ | ‘h 

Since the close of each semester. The examiners must be satisfied in respect to: e 
ngs of (a) Knowledge of technical work covered. e 
during (b) Ability to execute the composition of the work studied. S | b 
d over : : pencer ur ine 
pupils Ensemble Music Course. 
scheme Provisions for credit in the ensemble music course are as follows: Cl ( 

This Orchestra. eaner O. 
ito the 1. One 90-minute rehearsal period. . ) IENIIE 
ave co- 2. Five hour weekly practice including rehearsal. 620 CAPITOL AVENUE 
of the Band: 





Same as for orchestra. HARTFORD, CONN. 3H. P. 
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Tay REDUCES FIRE RISK 


School Board Sournal 


You need a Schick Paper Baler, not only as a source of 
profit, but to keep waste paper in asafe place to avoid fire 
risk. You can’t afford to throw away or burn waste paper 


when it is worth 30c to $1.00 a hundred. 


Baler on 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


Schick 
Will last a life time, 


If it isn’t all we claim you're not out one cent. 
Balers are made in four sizes. 


Order a Schick 


earning money for you every day, besides avoiding fire 
risk. You need a Schick Baler right now. Write to- 
day for Catalog No. 5B and full details, and ask us 


where to sell waste paper at best prices. 


DAVENPORT MFG.CO. 


Salesmen and Jobbers Wanted 


NATIONAL (Dustless) CRAYONS 


For Blackboard Use 


Cayons 


NEVER -2c2r ie aS ZS 


OJ NOT POLLUTE THE 
AIR /N CLASSROOMS 
hp kh Silonite 


SAMPLES FREE 


NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


Wesi Cc. sester, Pa. 


Glee clubs: 
1. One 30-minute rehearsal weekly. 
2. One period class work. 


Personnel of the clubs is selected by the di- 
rector of music. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOLHOUSE CON. 
STRUCTION CODE. 
(Continued from October issue.) 

IV. High Schools. 

A. A high school must provide, in one or more 
buildings, for at least: 

1. Five elementary schoolrooms. 

2. A high school study room, or an assembly 
room. 

3. Two recitation rooms. 

4. Rooms for two industrial departments. 

5. <A laboratory. 

6. A library room. 

7. An office. 

Each building shall be equipped with: 

1. A low or high pressure steam heating 
system. 

2. A fan system of ventilation. 

3. A water pressure system. 

4. At least one bubbling drinking fountain on 
each floor on which schoolrooms are located. One 
fountain shall be required for each eighty (80) 
pupils on a floor. 

5. Lavatories, flush toilets, septic tank or 
sewer connection. 

Sec. 16. Outside doors of: 

All outside doors and vestibule doors must 
swing out. All locks used on vestibule and out- 
side doors, in buildings of two rooms or more, 
must be of such construction that they open 
readily from the inside without the use of keys. 
Outside doors to these buildings must be pro- 
vided with anti-panic bolts. 

Sec. 17. Flagstaff: 

A flagstaff must be provided either upon the 
building or on the site. 

V. Elementary Schoolrooms. 

Sec. 18. Sizes of: 

The standard size of all elementary school- 
rooms or grade rooms shall be six hundred thirty 
(630) square feet of floor area, with a ceiling 
height of not less than twelve (12) feet. The 
most satisfactory dimensions of such a room are 
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21 feet by 30 feet by 12 feet, or 23 feet by 28 
feet by 12 feet. This room will provide seating 
capacity for thirty-five (35) pupils. Other sizes 
may be permitted, but they should approximate: 

For thirty pupils: 20 feet by 27 feet by 12 feet. 

For forty pupils: 23 feet by 32 feet by 12 feet. 

For forty-two pupils: 24 feet by 32 feet by 12 
feet. 

These sizes shall apply to all rooms taught by 
one teacher. Plans providing for a different form 
of school organization shall be subject to such 
modifications as will meet the approval of the 
Commissioner of School Buildings. 

Sec. 19 Seating capacity: 

The seating capacity of each schoolroom, meas- 
uring twelve (12) feet from floor to ceiling, shall 
be determined by allowing not less than eighteen 
(18) square feet of floor space for each pupil. 

Sec. 20. Windows of: 

Windows shall be on the long side of the room, 
and light shall be admitted to the left of the 
pupils when seated. In rooms where skylights 
are. used, this requirement may be modified by 
the Commissioner of School Buildings, but in 
no case shall the glass area be less than ihe 
amount specified in section 37. 

Sec. 21. Height of: 

No schoolroom shall be less than twelve (12) 
feet in height, except that small rural schools 
providing for less than twenty (20) pupils may 
be erected with ceilings ten (10) feet high. 

Sec. 22. Blackboards of: 

Each schoolroom must have at least one hun- 
dred (100) square feet of substantial blackboard, 
preferably slate. Composition boards, or slated 
walls, are, as a rule, unsatisfactory, and will be 
permitted only upon special request by the school 
board. 

The height of blackboards from the floor shall 
be, for primary rooms, not more than twenty- 
four (24) inches; for intermediate rooms, twenty- 
six (26) to twenty-eight (28) inches; for gram- 
mar grades, not more than thirty (30) inches, 
except that the front board used mainly by the 
teacher may be from thirty (30) to thirty-two 
(32) inches from the floor. The width of the 
blackboards should be not less than forty-two 
inches. 


THE PALTRIDGE METAL oe C0., 


Ghe Made in U.S. A, 


Norton School House Holder Check 


Approved by National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


“SafetyFirst” 


The Norton 4 valve, 2 
speed Holder Check is es- 
pecially adapted for 
School House doors. Uni- 
form speed is the safe way 
to close a door. No 
latches needed. Doors 
close steadily and abso- 
lutely without noise, 
Held open at any angle 
required. 


Norton Door CheckCo., 


904 W. Lake Street 
CHICAGO 
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341-45 W. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 

Sec, 23. Coat rooms: 

A coat room shall adjoin each schoolroom and 
must be at least five (5) feet wide. It shall have 
at least one outside window, with a net glass 
area of one square foot to every ten (10) square 
feet of floor area. See also sections 43 and 62. 

Sec, 24. Door of: 

Each schoolroom shall have a door at least 
three feet by seven feet, made to swing out; 


placed preferably near the teacher’s end of the 
room. 


VI. Rooms for High School Purposes. 


Sec. 25. High school study rooms and assembly 
rooms: 

The same general rules as apply to elementary 
schoolrooms shall apply to high school study 
rooms and assembly rooms, whenever the floor 
area of such rooms shall not exceed 1,500 square 
feet. High school study rooms having a greater 
floor area than 1,500 square feet and not less 
than fifteen feet in height, shall be computed as 
having a seating capacity equal to one pupil for 
every fifteen square feet of floor space. Such 
rooms shall be provided with a sufficient number 
of doors leading directly to the main corridor, in 
a ratio of one door, not less than three feet 
wide, to each fifty pupils or major fraction there 
of. Assembly rooms not used as study rooms 
seating five hundred persons or more shall be 
provided with exits conveniently located, and so 
computed that there shall be not less than thirty 
(30) lineal inches width of exit for each one 
hundred (100) persons, or major fraction thereof. 

Sec, 26. Recitation rooms: 

Recitation rooms should be oblong. Standard 
sizes as regard floor era shall be approximately: 
Three hundred sixty (360) square feet, four hun- 
dred twenty (420) square feet, five hundred forty 
(640) square feet, six hundred thirty (630) 
square feet, seven hundred tweity (720) square 
feet. 

Sec. 27. Industrial departments: 

High schools and graded schools receiving 
annual industrial aid shall provide suitable rooms 
for each industrial subject, and the minimum re- 
quirement of such school shall be: 
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Mr. Superintendent and School Board Members 





SUPPOSE— 


WE CAN 


Here are a few facts regarding the manufacture of Wolff Closets. 


1. They are sanitary in every respect. 


2. They answer all requirements of the State Law. 


. 


we talk over the proposition of Plumbing Fixtures 
for your New School Building, or the installa- 
tion of New Fixtures in your old School Building. 


There may be a slight doubt in your mind as 
to the superiority of Our Goods when we tell 
you that our fixtures are the BEST. 


Of course we don’t expect you to take our 
word, simply because we say so, BUT 


PROVE IT! 


3. We are the only concern that carry a complete line of Plumbing Goods exclusively. 


Enough Data and Proof can be given to convince any reasonable person that WOLFF 
Fixtures are all that we claim them to be. 


Branches 
TRENTON 
OMAHA 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS 
WASHINGTON 


1. For agriculture—A recitation room, a labor- 
atory, and a storage room. 

9 For manual training—One room for wood- 
work, one room for mechanical drawing, and one 
room for iron work. 

38. For home economics—A room for cooking, 
a dining room, and a room for sewing. 

In no case shall the total floor area of all rooms 
devoted to any one of the industrial subjects be 
less than one thousand (1,000) square feet. 

Sec. 28. Teacher training department: 

A high school maintaining a teacher training 
department must provide a room with a floor 
area of not less than six hundred thirty (630) 
square feet. A coat room must adjoin this room. 

Sec. 29. Commercial department: 

A high school maintaining a commercial de- 
partment must provide not less than two sepa- 
rate rooms; one for typewriting and one for 
bookkeeping and penmanship. 


VII. Corridors. 

Sec. 30. Width of: 

The minimum width of the main corridor of 
any school building containing four rooms or 
more shall be twelve (12) feet. The minimum 
width of secondary corridors shall depend upon 
the length of such corridors and the number of 
doors leading to them, but unless very short they 
shall be not less than eight (8) feet wide. 


VIII. 

Sec. 81. Width of: 

No single stairway shall be less than three (3) 
feet in width, and provided with handrails on 
both sides. Stairways six (6) feet, six (6) inches 
or ‘over in width shall have substantial center 
handrails. 

Sec. 82. Runs: 

The stairway shall always be in two (2) runs 
from story to story, with not more than sixteen 
(16) risers to the run, and shall have broad land- 
ings. In no case shall the width of the landing at 
the turn be less than the width of the stairway. 

Sec. 88. Risers and treads: 

In elementary or grade schools, the risers shall 
not be more than six (6) inches and treads in- 
cluding nosings must not be less than ten (10) 
inches. In high schools, risers shall not be more 
than seven (7) inches, and treads including nos- 
ings not less than eleven (11) inches. 


Stairways. 





Sec. 34. Number of: 

The number of stairways shall depend upon the 
number of pupils on each floor and the floors 
above. In no case shall there be less than one 
stairway for every one hundred fifty (150) pupils, 
for whom the rooms have proper seating capacity, 
unless the building is fireproof. In fireproof 


buildings generally accepted standards shall 
govern. 
Sec. 35. Storage closets: 


No closet for storage shall be placed under any 
stairway. 

Sec. 36. Gradients: 

To overcome any difference in floor levels 
which would require less than three (3) risers, 
gradients may be used of not more than one-inch 
rise in twelve-inch run. 


IX. Lighting. 

Sec. 37. Amount of glass area: 

1. The glass area of all windows of elementary 
schoolrooms, all high school study rooms, recita- 
tion rooms, industrial rooms, and library rooms 
shall equal one-fifth (4) of the floor area of the 
room. 

2. The glass area of windows for all other 
rooms in a school building shall equal one-tenth 
(1-10) of the floor area of the room. 

3. In computing glass area, only actual sizes 
of panes shall be considered, except that no de- 
ductions shall be made for the usual %-inch 
muntins. 

Sec. 38. Location of windows: 

1. Buildings shall be so placed that each room, 
except such as may be herein specified, shall re- 
ceive sunlight during some part of the day. 
Laboratories, manual training rooms, rooms for 
mechanical and frechand drawing, and other 
rooms not continuously used for recitation and 
study, may be lighted from the north. Light 
from the east is most desirable. Light from the 
west holds second place. Light from the north 
as well as from the south should be avoided in 
schoolrooms and study rooms. 

2. All rooms shall be lighted from one side 
only, whenever the width of the room does not 
exceed twenty-four (24) feet, except that indus- 
trial rooms, gymnasiums and other rooms not 
used as study rooms may be lighted from two 
sides. 

3. No window sill shall be less than three (3) 


THE L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, 


CHICAGO 


feet from the floor in any elementary schoolroom 
or high school study room. 

4. In elementary schoolrooms and high school 
study rooms, the distance from the top of the 
window to the floor shall not be less than one- 
half (%) the width of the room, measured from 
the window to the opposite wall. In rooms where 
skylights are used, this rule is subject to such 
modifications as may be accepted by the Commis- 
sioner of School Buildings. 

Sec. 39. Shades: 

Translucent shades shall be used for controll- 
ing light. Opaque shades shall be used only when 
it is desired to exclude light. 

(To be continued) 
TACOMA STATISTICAL REPORT. 

The board of school directors for Tacoma, 
Wash., has just issued the report of Secretary 
Alfred Lister covering the general statistics and 
financial accounts of the district. 

The report is a model of briefness and inclu- 
siveness and has been made in strict conformity 
with the accounting system and methods sug- 
gested by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The report is more complete than any sim- 
ilar statistical compilation except, perhaps, that 
issued by New York City. 

In detailing the expenditures for all purposes, 
the cost, per capita, of the several schools and 
departments for all items is given. In addition 
to totals and percentages, the report contains a 
comparison between the actual expenditures and 
the budget estimates made in addition to the 
city tax levies. This shows that the actual ex- 
penditures were less than the general estimate 
and that they did not in any single instance vary 
from these estimates by three per cent. 

The report shows that the total enrollment of 
day pupils in the Tacoma schools was 14,211 and 
the night enrollment 6,005. The per capital cost 
for all the schools, including overhead expenses 
and interest charges, was $50.95, and the per 
capita cost exclusive of overhead and interest 
charges, was $47.06. In the high schools the per 
capita cost was $84.47, in the grade schools $38.49 
and in the night schools $13.16. 

Mr. Alfred Lister, in introducing the statistical 
tables, makes a very brief analysis of the finan- 
cial conditions of the district so that the citizens 
of Tacoma may better understand the rather in- 
volved tables. 
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The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


for 7 to8 14 Cents a Quart 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 

the best and cheapest adhesive for school 

use. School boards furnished with a trial 
quart carton gratis. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 
90-92 W. Broadway New York City 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 













STEEL 


Most Popular 
NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
Strongest, ie SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Safest Used Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 
’ Som all a pene. Yi pueneee of gAnttARY 
s esign, con t ° 
Most Durable in every highest Sdecntional cad thetieel satbediles. a 
Lighter Weight Lower Freight 
Apparatus Playground Guaranteed for Life 
Manufactured 





Sold on Approval Prompt Service 





—— Steel Furniture Co. 
NEW IMPROVED 1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 


““BESSEMER ”’ Grand Rapids, - Mich. 





Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


W. S. TOTHILL  Cstaviisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















‘THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. This 
is not true and we would like an opportunity of 
showing you the superior construction of the HANEY 
SCHOOL DESKS, or any other School or Church Furniture 
that we make 

Here is what we will do. We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of 
your needs. We will also tell you something 
about our particular School Furniture and 
make you some prices that we believe will 
open your eyes 

We have concentrated on this business a third 
of acentury. We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 


CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 

Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 








cases, Tables, etc., 


Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Book- 
to have them just right. 











tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 
grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 
tisers, shapers. 


We wish to say that we can and will save you money on 4 
— 7 heen i. in these lines. One trial THE CRESCENT MACHINE co. 7 
‘ , No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 
Grand Rapids, 
Haney School Furniture Go,, “Mich: 
ie. fo Paitin SEA A —— a f N 
EVENING SCHOOLS. the auspices of the Public Museum and Art’ engine construction, wireless telegraphy, shop on 

Cincinnati, O. Spanish has been introduced Gallery. The subjects will include travel, science mathematics, civil service, vocal music, and draft- d 
in the East High school. and art and will be enhanced in interest and ing. ’ ao. ; cia 

Chelsea, Mass. Upon the suggestion of Supt. value by the use of colored slides. Admission is New York, N. Y. Special evening classes in Bis 
F. E. Parlin, the board will open evening classes tree and without reservation. — preparation for city, state and federal civil ser- d 
for foreigners who are about to take out citizen- Fk resno, ¢ al. An evening high school has been vice examinations have been formed at Public tio’ 
ship papers. opened with courses in mechanical drawing, auto- School 70. Isl: 

Boston, Mass. Evening classes in citizenship ™obile repairing, dressmaking, cooking, machine- Virginia, Minn. Evening classes in manual ) 
have been opened for the benefit of foreigners. shop work, shorthand and typewriting. ; training, shop English and shop mathematics at 
Specially trained teachers and interpreters have Denver, Colo. A wide range of subjects is have been formed. } 
been employed. offered in the evening high school. Among these tio 

2 Tae : ss , ‘ , e hv THE LEGAL COLUMN. 

Everett, Wash. The automobile repairing ™ay be mentioned civil service, stenography, nee vil 
course will be reopened this year. A tuition of typewriting, freehand and mechanical drawing, T'o the Editor 3 
$7.50 will be charged to cover the expenses. architectural drawing, millinery, sewing, on The gn yen nd number of the Jor RNAL is worth tio 

Muskegon, Mich. Supt. S. O. Hartwell has M™achineshop work, forging, advanced woodwork, to me the price for a year. Recent School Gi 
opened special classes for foreigners. Instruction Cabinetmaking and woodturning. ee Decisions” appeal to me as a valuable feature. . 
will be offered in English and in the regular Attleboro, Mass. Evening classes in jewelry It is interesting to read of the decision of the els 
subjects of the common schools. and toolmaking have been formed. Attorney General of Ohio that school superin- Mi 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Evening classes in citizenship New Bedford, Mass. Evening classes in com- tendents may use their own automobiles and be — 
have been opened. Classes will continue for a mercial subjects have been opened. vn paid for them by the county school boards, that T. 
period of twenty weeks. Belleville, Il. An evening school for aliens is, when used for official business, then the letter M: 

New York, N. Y. The Bay Ridge Evening High has been opened. The school is under the direc- of the Attorney General of California, U. S. Webb 
School offers a new course in library work. The tion-of Supt. D. W. Potts. ; to the district attorney of Humbold County, Cal., 
course seeks to prepare women and girls for work Chicago, Ill. Classes for automobile mechanics reading thus: Bi 
in public libraries. Girls and women with a high and stationary engineers have been formed in “While it may be true that the county could 
school education are eligible for classes. the evening schools. wf ' save money by permitting officials to charge for ci 

Reading, Pa. The school board opened a num- New Haven, Conn. The Boardman Apprentice the use of their own automobiles while traveling 
ber of evening schools on October 4th for ele- Shop schools offer courses in printing, composi- about the county in the performance of their T 
mentary, grammar, high school and vocational tion, presswork, toolmaking, diemaking, electrical duties, the policy of the law in this state is not H 
students who are employed during the day. Work, drafting, shop mathematics, carpentry, only established by statute, but by many decisions 
Classes are held four nights each week and are Patternmaking, sign painting, plumbing, decorat- that such a practice cannot be countenanced. fe 
conducted in eleven school buildings. In the img and paper hanging, automobile construction, “No public officer shall be interested in any M 
elementary, grammar and high school classes, Power machine sewing, dressmaking, millinery, contract made with the county.” 
regular academic subjects are offered in addi- ousehold and invalid cooking. This is bound to be a matter for legislation. ti 
tion to a number of special studies adapted to Worcester, Mass. A complete course in steno- jj our officials say “amen” to the Ohio decision. Pp 
the needs of the students. In the vocational sraphy has been introduced in the evening school And I say many thanks to the live Journal that 
classes, short unit courses are offered in sales- Somerville, Mass. Evening classes in bookkeep- can find out such decisions. I wish you could U 
manship, house carpentry, patternmaking, shop ing, mechanical and freehand drawing, steno- find out more states where the officials are g 
arithmetic, electrical work, mechanical drawing, graphy, typewriting, English composition and allowed such privileges. It will cost the county 
machineshop work and machineshop mathe- debating have been formed. twice as much where resort has to be had to c 
matics, show-card writing, woodturning, sketch- Everett, Mass. Evening courses will be offered others than owners of automobiles. Perhaps your 
ing and estimating, sewing, cooking, home econ- in stenography, bookkeeping, penmanship and opportunities for obtaining information may a 
omics, home furnishing and decoration, civil ser correspondence, domestic science, cooking, sew- make it possible to find out more of the prac- 
vice, automobile construction and operation. ing, dressmaking, cabinetmaking, woodturning, tices of superintendents in this matter. c 

Beginning November 5th, evening lectures will patternmaking, house framing, stair building, Wishing your JouRNAL success, I am, | 
be given at the High School for Boys. These template making, forging and machineshop prac- Geo. Underwood. 


lectures will be in two courses and will be under 


tice, applied science and steam power, gasolene 


Eureka, Cal., Oct. 5, 1915. 
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TIN GUP LESS DANGEROUS THAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN ? 











vent the interchange of mouth secretions. 
fountain. 


Aug. 11, 1915. 








UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ASSERTS BUBBLING 
WATER SUPPLY GREATER MENACE IF IMPROPERLY USED 


Washington, D. C. 

The United States Public Health Service today declared that the Bubbling 
Drinking Fountain may be a greater menace to Health than the old fashioned tin 
drinking cup. Unless properly constructed and properly used it is likely to increase, 
rather than decrease the spread of contagion. 

“Every person using the Bubbling Fountain,” says the bulletin of the Federal 
Health Service, “should bear in mind that the object of this sanitary device is to pre- 
The lips should not touch any part of the 
If improperly constructed or improperly used the Bubbling Drinking 
Fountain may be a greater menace to the health than the common drinking cup.” 


NELSON BUBBLER DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


are constructed with an elevated rim or guard ring around the jet so that the user’s 
lips cannot come in contact with the water orifice. 

Very recently one of the U. 8. Health Inspectors observed in a Railroad Station 
that out of forty-seven persons using the Bubbler Drinking Fountain in nearly every 
case the lips were placed almost completely around the metal ball. , 


Out of the forty- 


seven, three had an eruption on the face, three looked as though they might have 
tuberculosis, and four were colored. 


Danger of contagion can be avoided by installing Nelson’s Sanitary Drinking Fountains and Attachments. 


LOS ANGELES, GAL. 
Branch Offices and | Se te OLE. Y, UTAH 
Selling Agencies: | MEMPHIS, TENN, 
| HOUSTON, TEX. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
North Dakota City Superintendents’ 
Grand Forks. G. W. Hanna, 


Nov. 2 
Association at 
Pres., Valley City. 

Nov. 3-4-5—North Dakota Educational Asso- 


ciation at Grand Forks. W. E. Parsons, Secy., 
Bismarck. 

Nov. 3-4-5—Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Omaha. J. F. Matthews, Secy., Grand 
Island. 

Nov. 4-5-6—Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
at Des Moines. O. E. Smith, Secy., Indianola. 

Nov. 4-5-6—Missouri Negro Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Kansas City. C. G. Williams, Secy., Boon- 
Ville. 

Nov. 4-5-6—Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Kansas City. E. M. Carter, Secy., Cape 
Girardeau. 

Nov. 4-5-6—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee. M. A. Bussewitz, Secy., 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. 5—Wisconsin Association of Mathematics 
Teachers at Milwaukee. W. H. Hart, Secy., 
Madison. 

Noy. 11-12-13—Kansas History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Topeka. Mary A. Whitney, Secy., 
Emporia. 

Nov. 11-12-183—Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Topeka. Lillian Scott, Pres., Baldwin. 

Nov. 12-13—Kansas Association of Mathematics 
Teachers at Topeka. Eleanor Harris, Secy., 
Hutchinson. 

Nov. 12-13—Kansas Boards of Education Con- 
ference at Topeka. Charles W. Thompson, Pres., 
Marion. 

Nov. 12-13—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at New Philadelphia. Supt. J. A. Jackson, 
Pres., Bellaire. 

Nov. 15-16—American Association of Urban 
Universities at Cincinnati. Walter E. Clark, 
Secy., New York City. 

Nov. 17-18—Illinois City Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation at Urbana. L. A. Mahoney, Secy., Moline. 

Noy. 17-18—lIllinois School Board Association 
at Urbana. P. A. Robert, Pres., Granite City. 

Nov. 22-23-24—Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
Ciation at Great Falls. H. H: Swain, Secy., 
Helena. 

Nov. 22-23-24—New York State Teachers’ Asso- 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


ciation at Rochester. R. A. Searing, Secy., N. 
Tonawanda. 

Nov. 22-23-24—South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation at Aberdeen. Mrs. Russell Warren, Rec. 
Secy., Spearfish. 

Nov. 24-25-26—North Carolina City Superin- 
tendents’ Association at Raleigh. H. P. Harding, 
Secy., Charlotte. 

Nov. 24-25-26—North Carolina State Teachers’ 
Assembly: at Raleigh. E. E. Sams, Secy., Raleigh. 

Nov. 24-25-26—Virginia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Richmond. J. H. Binford, Secy., Rich- 
mond. 

Nov. 25-26-27—Southcentral Missouri Teachers’ 
Association at Rolla. J. Will Pierce, Pres., 
Washington, Mo. : 

Nov. 25-26-27—Oklahoma Educational Associa- 
tion at Oklahoma City. Gladys Whittet, Secy., 
Oklahoma City. 

Nov. 26—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Boston. Frederick W. Plummer, 
Secy., Fall River. 

Nov. 26-27—Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers at Chicago. i 
Cavanaugh, Secy., Chicago. 

Nov. 26-27—Southwestern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association at Evansville. Andrew Jewell, Secy., 
Petersburg. 

Nov. 26-27—Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land at Philadelphia. Geo. W. McClelland, Secy., 
Philadelphia. 

Nov. 27—Tennessee State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Chattanooga. P. L. Harned, Secy., Clarks- 
ville. 

Dec. 11—New England Association of English 
Teachers at Boston. F. W. C. Hersey, Secy., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 27-29—New York Academic Principals’ 
Association at Syracuse. Edward P. Smith, 
Secy., N. Tonawanda. 

Dec. 28-29-30—Florida Education Association 
at Tallahassee. R. L. Turner, Secy., Inverness. 

Dec. 28-29-30—Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Springfield. R. C. Moore, Secy., Carlin- 
ville. 

Dec. 28-30—Modern Language Association of 
America at Cleveland, O. W. G. Howard, Secy., 
Cambridge. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Dec. 28-29-30—National Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Buffalo. J. Lawrence Erb, Pres., Chi- 
cago. qj 

Dec. 28-29-30—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Scranton. J. P. McCaskey, Secy., 
Lancaster. 

Dec. 28-31—National 
Federation at Chicago. 
cago. 

Dec. 29-30—Ohio School Improvement Federa- 
tion at Columbus. W. N. Beetham, Secy., 
Bucyrus, O. 

Feb. 11-12—Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Madison. Geo. W. Davies, Secy., N. 
Freedom. 

Feb. 22—Southwestern Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Association at Altus. Hugh A. Carroll, Pres., 
Lawton. 


Commercial Teachers’ 
E. E. Jones, Secy., Chi- 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

A Manual Training and a Domestic Science 
Department have been recently opened in the 
high school of Blackwell, Okla. The new de- 
partments and the natural increase of the school 
enrollment have made it necessary to add four 
teachers to the corps. The teachers’ training 
department has been accredited by the state as a 
Normal Training High School. Supt. A. J. 
Lovett has just been re-elected for a term of 
three years. 

Lincoln, Ill. The tuition for non-resident high 
school students has been fixed at $50 per year. 

Kansas City, Mo. Spelling has been intro- 
duced as a special subject. Students who exhibit 
this defect in classwork will be required to take 
the subject. Credit will be given for orchestra 
and concert work and for special debating 
classes. Thru the operation of a new system of 
credits, students who have a perfect rating for 
the first three years, may take a junior college 
course in the fourth year. 

Fitchburg, Mass. A course in agriculture has 
been introduced. 

New Haven, Conn. The office of “counselor of 
girls” has been created with the appointment of 
Miss Janet Purdue. The salary has been fixed 
at $1,800. 

Burlington, Ia. Spanish has been introduced 
under the direction of J. T. Kerrin. 
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School Board Jommnal 
LOOK BEFORE YOU BUY 


We don’t ask you to take 
OUR WORD that 


ECONOMY DRAWING 
TABLES 


are the best. We want you 
to convince yourself that they 
are all we claim them to be. 





BERGERS STEEL [ocKERS 


“38 Clothes Lockers Gymnasium Lockers Sa" 


TRONG yet simple construc- 
tion; save space; protect con- 
tents against rodents, insects, fire, 
pilferers; attractive and good 
for many years of hard usage. 


Send for Special Catalog Y. A. S. 
The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Address Nearest Branch for Best Service: 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


comes nearer to the ideals of | 
an absolutely sanitary and 
noiseless eraser than any other. 

It is used in the leading cities 
of the country. 


A Sample Table will be 
sent you upon request for 
your inspection or approval. 
Express charges prepaid. 








Write today to 


EGONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


UNION INK POWDER 


Makes a good black Ink with the ad- 
dition of lukewarm water. 

100 per cent cheaper than liquid ink. 
Universally used by Public and Private 
Schools. One five Gallon Can mailed on 


Table No. 10 
Four Drawers 


ALL FELT 
SEWED 


) So constructed that it holds 
E.WAR OU) LE its shape. Dust channels open 
MANUFACTURER ~- PUBLISHER | and close automatically, thus gath- 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES . 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. ering the dust. 


ee a 
mall ene en 


: 
Pe 


receipt of $1.00. 


Samples and prices sent on application. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE @ CO. 


57-59 East Eleventh Street 





the lead. 
the same. 


not practical. 





try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


is sharp. 
When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


NEW YORK 


Because 














CHICAGO 


FEDERAL | Pictures anaCasts for Schools 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more —— a 


Send for our Catalog 





Write today for samples and prices 


Excellent variety school- 
room subjects 
Illustrated Catalog FREE to school officials 
National Art Supply Co. 


365 Peoples Gas Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Educational Department of the 


They are worth more International Harvester Company of New 


Jersey, Chicago, Illinois, loans charts, slides, 
and films for express charges only, without 


any view to profit. This material affords 
Feder $lee| Fitare 60 self help. Anybody can use it. Circuits 


are now being formed to reduce express charges. 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago Write for plans. 
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<> and farm use and is adapted for cleansing mounted that the glass plate is strongly illumined Tl 
wounds, for cleaning purposes in the home and from underneath. In use, the dermatype stencil Com 
for cleaning and disinfecting domestic animals paper is placed on the glass plate and is clamped firm 
and their premises. It has a germicidal value’ to the wood frame of the light box. The rays and 
of 5.0. from the lamp illumine the sheet uniformly and lish 
The Robertson Company has recently employed without shadows so that every mark can be of fi 
a special sanitarian to have charge of its chemi- clearly seen. This makes easily possible the plar 
cal department. The department has prepared execution of mechanical and freehand drawings, pag: 
a set of rules for the use of Twenco and Kotar forms, music, etc. tain 
i} and will be pleased at all times to answer the The mimeoscope is equipped with a full set of mal 
i questions of superintendents, janitors or school- writing and drawing styli, T square and compass, av 
i EBERHARD FABER RECEIVES GRAND beard members regarding the disinfecting and scale sheet, clamps, etc. mor 
ff PRIZE. cleaning of schoolroom floors and furniture. Complete literature and prices of the mimeo- a 
iy Eberhard Faber who has been awarded the scope will be sent to any reader of the ScHooL ous 
i Grand Prize for the Eberhard Faber pencils at A MIMEOGRAPH ACCESSORY. BoarD JouRNAL who will address the A. B. Dick —_ 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, has ee ee ee oe ae gees. Company at Chicago, Ill. ~ 
ft i ed 2 s ‘ 5, A. . 4 , . 5 Y 
| Sa nara ats amnraet deribing in detail the pleted anew device, the Halson-Dick Mimeo. DRINKING FOUNTAIN PAMPHLET. — | 
ie end rubber bands scope. James B. Clow & Sons have just issued a new hov 
-— Byer ; The essentials of the Mimeoscope are a glass pamphlet under the caption of “Adamantose Bub zer 
The pamphlet was originally prepared for dis : : Sian 
tributi aidan ae ad is drawing plate, and a powerful electric lamp so bling Cup Drinking Fountains. 7 
ribution to Visitors at the San Francisco Fair, This new edition has been extensively revised onl 
but the popularity of the booklet has caused the as compared with the edition issued a few years ele 
firm to issue a new edition for school authorities. ago. Within its twenty-five pages are shown by pore 
Copies will be sent to any school official or illustration the various sanitary improvements ety 
teacher who may request them. in Drinking Fountains. It fully covers every dor 
THE DISINFECTION OF style of school Fountain as well as Bubblers for firr 
In the cleaning ser laibites oi Sta wane. Factory, Office and all Public Places. It tells of phe 
ings, it is necessary that an effective preparation the material used in the manufacture of Se _ 
be used The buying of such a preparation should various fountains, its lasting qualities, etc., and is q 
not depend on odor catchy literature or extra- & pamphiet well worth adding to —- ates. i 
Vadiiek ates tee oartarmanes txt i aanen’ This revised edition can be obtained upon c 
ag ; en oo a lo Sega request from James B. Clow & Sons., Harrison Mm 
cidal value and satisfactory results in use. St. Bridge, Chicago, Ill to 
The Robertson Soap Company of Chicago, : 7 ’ 1 tur 
manufactures a new disinfectant under the trade NEW VICTOR RECORDS. filr 
name of “Twenco.” It has a co-efficient of 20.0 The Victor records for October include the fol- rec 
or, in other words a germicidal strength twenty lowing three double-faced records: pic 
times greater than pure carbolic acid. In use it “Sweet the Angelus is Ringing” and the “Song reg 
is usually diluted at the rate of one to five hun- of the Vikings.” Two splendid compositions for ‘ 
dred so that it is extremely economical. When high school choruses. vis 
sold in gallon lots at the highest price of $2.50, “Intorno all’ idol mio” and “Euridice.” Im- ins 
the unit cost is 12% cents. When this cost is portant Italian songs of the seventeenth century tre 
compared with the average cost of carbolic acid, constituting a strong addition to the Victor his- ble 
at $1.75 per gallon, the saving is apparent. torical records. ser 
Another preparation which the Robertson Com- “Hornpipe” and “Rinnce Fada.” These dances 
pany is pushing is the so-called “Kotar,” a germi- are especially valuable for playgrounds and gym ar 
cide and cleanser. It is suited to home, school The Mimeoscope. nasiums. ~ 
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WHY NOT CHOOSE 


this roll rim porcelain Drinking Fountain for your School? 


; As a one-piece foun- 
tain it is easy to clean, and allows no lodging places for 


It is Sanitary in every respect. 


dust, grime, or germs to collect. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


are easily 
with them. 
white surface and a uniform color. 


We manufacture many different styles. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW HOLTZER-CABOT FACTORY. 

The new factory of the Holtzer-Cabot Electric 
Company, which has just been occupied by the 
firm, is located in the Roxbury district of Boston 
and is considered one of the best industrial estab- 
lishments in New England from the standpoint 
of fire protection, sanitation and equipment. The 
plant of which an illustration appears on this 
page, is of concrete construction thruout and con- 
tains absolutely no woodwork or other inflam- 
mable material. The building is equipped with 
a vacuum ventilation system and has the most 
modern sanitary plumbing. All the machinery 
is driven electrically and some very unique meth- 
ods of construction and equipment have been 
employed for the transmission and use of the 
electric power. 

The building has a total of 148,000 square feet 
of working surface and is sufficiently large to 
house all of the several departments of the Holt- 
zer-Cabot Company. 

The line manufactured by the firm includes not 
only telephones and telephone systems, but tlso 
electric motors, dynamos, fire control systems, 
annunciators, and electric bells, and a wide vari- 
ety of small electric devices for industrial and 
domestic use. The school apparatus made by the 
firm includes especially intercommunicating tele- 
phone systems, annunciator systems, fire alarm 
and fire drill apparatus, laboratory motors, etc. 


THE VALUE OF MOVING PICTURES. 

The New York board of education has included 
in its budget requests for 1916, the sum of $7,500 
to be expended for the purchase of moving pic- 
ture machines and for the rental of educational 
films. The board in acting on the proposal 
received an outline of the advantages of moving 
pictures from the board of superintendents. This 
read, in part: 

“There is no doubt as to the great value of 
visual instruction. The means thru which such 
instruction is given are concrete objects, illus- 
trations on charts and in books, drawings on 
blackboards, pictures of various kinds, stereo- 
Scopes, stereographs and moving pictures. 

“The older methods are firmly established and 
are used extensively by teachers; the newer 
methods present certain difficulties that have stood 
in the way of their more extensive use. Thus, 
the stereograph, altho reasonable in price, is not 


installed, because there is no trouble connected 
They are handsomely finished, having a smooth, 


Write for our latest catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 





MORE 


have adopted the 


from other materials. 


forced posts. 


Shower Stalls. 





asking 


used as extensively as it might be. The stereo- 
scope has not found popular favor in schools, be- 
cause of the cost of the projecting apparatus, the 
expense of the slides, the difficulty of manipulat- 
ing the aparatus and the darkening of the room. 

“More recently the moving picture has made 
its claim for visual instruction purposes. The 
objections to the moving picture are the same as 
to the stereoscope, with the additional objection 
of the explosiveness of the film, and the strict 
fire laws governing the use of moving pictures. 
However, new inventions are constantly being 
made to meet these objections. Thus a non- 
imflammable film has been invented, which does 
away with an explosive booth; a screen has been 
placed on the market which shows pictures in 
bright daylight or in a room artificially illumi- 
nated. This latter invention removes one of the 
most objectionable features of the moving-picture 
show. The makers of films are now ready to in- 
crease their stock of educational pictures, and the 
apparatus is less costly than it was. 

“Some of our principals have procured expen- 
sive standard machines, and others have pur- 
chased a smaller apparatus, largely the pathe- 
scope. The money for these was raised thru 
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New Factory of the Holtser-Cabot Co., at Roxbury, 
Boston, Mass. 


You can have full information for the 


Henry Weis Cornice Co. 


| KANSAS CITY 





SANITARY 


LESS 
EXPENSIVE 


The Verdict of those who 


Closet Partitions 


Made from PURE IRON; Rust Resisting, Corrosion Defying Metal. 


A staunch, sturdy, dependable product; offering advantages both in 
the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls constructed 


It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications cover- 
ing the ‘“‘Nokorode” Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full appreciation 
ef its value and understand its comparative low cost. 


It has many distinct mechanical features; such as special adjustable 
floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and rein- 


Furnished without doors when desired. 
Equally adapted for Latrines, Dry or Individual Closets and 


Special Bulletin d describing 


WeSTeEL 


SASH 


FOR SCHOOLS 


parents’ associations, entertainments and the 
liberality of friends and teachers. 

“The great cost in connection with moving 
pictures is not so much in the apparatus as in 
the film service. Schools owning moving-picture 
machines have heretofore repeatedly asked for a 
film service. 

“There are two ways of procuring films for the 
schools: (1) to buy them outright, which is 
very expensive, and hence out of the question; 
(2) to rent films; this would enable a great 
variety of pictures to be used.” 

The New York authorities are planning a week- 
ly exchange service of five reels per school, at a 
yearly cost of approximately $100 per school. 


ADOPT MOVABLE DESKS. 

The Board of Education of Peru, IIl., has in- 
stalled Moulthrop Desk Chairs in one of their 
school buildings. This desk is manufactured by 
the Langslow-Fowler Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 


Ritchie to Congress? 

Mr. William Ritchie, Jr., general counsel of the 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters, has been men- 
tioned as a congressional possibility from the 
Nebraska Congressional District which includes 
the city of Lincoln. The proposal that Mr. Ritchie 
make the run has come from prominent citizens 
in the district, who have watched his progres- 
sive and effective work for education in the 
Nebraska legislature. 

A Simplified Spelling Magazine. 

Simpler Spelling is the title of a new monthly 
publication issued by the Simpler Spelling Society 
of the North Central States. The magazine is 
edited by Mr. E. O. Vaile of Oak Park and gives 
especial attention to the promotion of simpler 
spelling in schools and colleges. 


Physical Education. 

Saginaw, Mich. Supervised physical education 
has been introduced in the grades with the em- 
ployment of Mr. Herbert L. Evans of Waltham, 
Mass. The innovation is the result of an experi- 
ment begun last spring by the high-school gym- 
nasium instructor, and marks the broadening of 
the athletic policy to include the training of the 
grammar-grade pupils. Mr. Evans’ duties will be 
the direction of games, athletic contests, calis- 
thenic work, and indoor and outdcor physical 
exercises. 
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Isaac Pitman & Sons’ Spanish Publications 


Pitman’s Practical Grammar. 112 pp., By G. R. Macdonald, author of Manual 


40c; cloth, 50c 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Gram- 
mar. 166 PR-» cloth, $1.00. Spanish 
Grammar on Normal Lines. 


Hugo's Simplified Spanish. An Easy 
and Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. 


< ressions, etc. 
Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence P*°°*0P% &l 


in Spanish. 267 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
Manual of Spanish Commercial Cor- Y ork 
respondence. 360 pp., cloth, $1.35. Or. 


English-Spanish and Spanish-English 
Commercial Dictionary. Cloth, gilt, 
660 pp., $2.25. 


Any work in this list will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand.” 
Adopted by the NewYork Board of Education. $1.50. 


of Spanish Commercial Correspondence, ete 
A complete work of reference for students 
and teachers of Spanish, and for those 
engaged in foreign correspondence, con- 
taining all the Words and Terms used in 
Commercial Correspondence which are not 


contained in the Dictionaries in ordinary 
Cloth, $1.00. use, Compound 


“This book can be recommended without 


qualification.’’—The Business Journal, New 


Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman- 
Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman’'s 
Shorthand to Spanish. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


Phrases, Idiomatic Ex- 


Chicago 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 





Look beneath the surface; 
let not the several qualities 
of a thing escape thee. 


Marcus Aurelius. | | 


Many persons judge a system 
of shorthand on the most superficial 
consideration. It looks simple; or 
it seems to be easy to learn; or it is 
apparently very brief. And so it is 
chosen. 


The wise ones look to all the 
qualities of the thing. It may be 
simple yet inefficient; it may be 
easy to learn yet difficull to practise; 


it may be brief but illegible. 


BENN PITMAN 
PHONOGRAPHY 


has been on trial for sixty years 


Arkansas 


Delaware 





‘ . Idaho 
and has borne all tests. It is brief, Illinois 
legible, efficient; and it is as simple | Indiana 
and easy as is possible consistent; | Iowa 

Kansas 


with these essential qualities Michigan 


| Minnesota 
Publisht by Missouri 


The Phonographic Institute | | Yon‘sis 
Company, | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
JeRomME B. Howarp, President. 


Tmme.= 
m0 * Ledeen 
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South America. 

A Geography Reader. By Isaiah Bowman. 
Cloth, 376 pages; price, 75 cents. Rand, McNally 
& Co., New York. 

South America will not be a “dark continent” 
geographically to the teacher and the child who 
have the privilege of reading this entertaining 
description of the vast territory south of Panama. 
The author is a keen observer and a skilful in- 
terpreter of geographical facts. As an independ- 
ent traveler and as a member of scientific ex- 
peditions, he has spent much time in South 
America during a period of ten years. From 
Venezuela to Patagonia, he knows the continent 
and its people, and he writes with enthusiasm 
and energy, tempered only by a desire to be 
accurate and thoro. The result is a book that is 
fully as interesting as an Elmendorff lecture and 
as precise and inclusive as a very complete, 
formal text. 

The illustrations, which include twelve colored 
maps, are largely reproduced from photographs 
taken by the author and from pictures which 
hitherto have not been accessible to writers of 
geographical texts. 

The book can be heartily recommended. 


Practical Laundry Work for Home and School. 

By Louise Wettenhail. Illustrations by Ethel 
R. Hambridge. 172 pages. Price, $1.00. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York City. 





oT 
I.) a 


| 


obtainable. 


trunk lines are strikingly brought out. ' 
Los Angeles viaduct and the great Western reservoirs are depicted. Heights 
of mountains just established, and recent growths of cities are entered, ete. 


Issued in two Series—Physical and Political. 
for booklet on Goode Series. 


Chicago 


California & Nevada 40x58 in. 


Goode Map of the United States—1915 Issue 


Up to the Minute in Information 


A superb map, based upon the most authoritative and recent material 
Embodies characteristics of the Goode Series of Wall Maps 
and special features of its own. 


New transcontinental routes are shown by a new method, the great 


Rand McNally & Company 


STATE MAPS 


Size 
40x58 in. County 





Size 


New Jersey 40x58 in 


Sectional New England States 40x58 in. 
40x58 in. Hundreds New York 58x40 in. 
40x58 in. County North Dakota 40x30 in. 
40x58 in. Township Oklahoma 40x30 in. 
40x58 in. Township Ohio 40x58 in. 


58x40 in. Sectional Pennsylvania 


58x40 in Sectional South Dakota 58x40 in 
40x58 in. Township Texas 40x58 in. 
40x58 in. Township Wisconsin 40x58 in. 
40x58 in. Township Any of the above on plain rollers. . 


40x30 in. 
58x40 in. 


Township 


Any 40x58 map in single case 
Township 


Any 58x40 map in single case 


These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply Houses, or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET 


Designed to help beginners both at home and 
in public laundries, this book comes to us from 
London. Beginning with right sorting of soiled 
linen and effective ways of taking out stains, the 
tyro of the expert may follow each step of 
laundrying until the fresh sweet-smelling articles 
are ready for packing. The plainness of the di- 
rections and the reasons is almost ideal. Should 
there be any uncertainty—and it is hard to un- 
derstand how there can be any uncertainty—a 
drawing will certainly clear up any difficulty and 
there are one hundred and fifty of these clear, 
telling drawings. Special directions are given 
for the laundrying of laces, curtains, flannels 
knit and wadded garments. 

Attention to these details will improve the ap- 
pearance and lengthen the life of articles 
laundered. 


A Dictionary of Simplified Spelling. 

By Frank H. Vizetelly. Cloth, 151 pages. Price, 
75 cents. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

The growth of the simplified spelling move- 
ment, particularly in the colleges and schools of 
the United States, has made this little book a 
necessity. It contains all of the simplified words 
suggested by the rules of the Simplified Spelling 
Board and the American Philological Association, 
and is based on the Standard Dictionary. The 
book is a splendid alphabetical guide for teachers 
and general users of simplified spelling forms. 


Laboratory Manual of Horticulture. 

By George W. Wood. 234 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Horticulture is gaining ground. It is now 
generally conceded that suitable and timely culti- 
vation of the soil, pruning, spraying, thinning 
overloaded trees is worth while to any one grow- 
ing any fruit. Tho this book is written for 
college students, its clear style will make it use- 


The new Cape Cod Canal, the 


Size, 66x46. 


New York 


58x40 in. 


County 
Township Book I—for 4th and 5th Grades. 
+o 80 Book Il—for 6th, 7th & 8th Grades 
saaeaa ee Book IlIl—for Secondary Schools 


} 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


TEXTS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Lyons’ Bookkeeping, followed by Wholesale Accounting, Mercantile 


Accounting, and Modern Corporation Account~ 
ing. A complete line of textbooks for the bookkeeping department, including Lyons’ 
Commercial Law, New Business Arithmetic, New Business Speller, Modern 
Business English, and Read's Salesmanship. 


Van Sant Manual of Shorthand, supported by exercise book, dic- 


tionary, phrase book, and a strong 


list of readers all written in the Van Sant Munson system, and a superior text for each 
subject taught in the shorthand department. 


Other High School Subjects. We call especial attention to the 


following titles: Austin’s Domestic 


Science, Boss’s Farm Management, Reed & Henderson’s High School Physics, 
Williams & Kempthorne’s Algebra, and the Williams Geometries. 


Send for our 1915 Catalog of Grade and High School texts. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


New York 
131 E. 23d Street 














From the Hands of a Master 
Fresh and Original 


WILCOX’S DAILY 
ENGLISH LESSONS 


Books One, Two and Three 
By WILLIS H. WILCOX, Ph. M., 
Prof. of English in the Maryland State 
Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 

The material has been ar- 
ranged to suit the develop- 
ment of the child and the 
development of the subject. 
At the same time it has been 
so arranged as to secure 
variety. 

In general the inductive 
method of presentation has 
been adopted. Sufficient drill 
work is presented to make im- 
pressions lasting. 


Write 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 


Publishers Philadelphia 





ful to pupils in secondary schools and to the 
general public. 

The exercises in this manual have been given 
in three universities in connection with their 
work in horticulture. Those on seeding and seed 
testing, principal methods of propagation—as 
culling, budding, grafting—also pruning, call for 
bids of practical work, descriptions, drawings, 
exact records. Blank leaves are inserted for 
these records and for the notes of students. 
Definite directions are given for the manufacture 
of insecticides and fungicides. One can hardly 
fail to notice the cuts of necessary tools, the 
pointed questions, the references to farmers 
bulletins. 

Tabulated exercises calling for minute details 
of different fruits fill nearly seventy pages. 
Prominence is given the apple. This is well, 
since, in temperate latitudes, the apple is an 
all-around fruit for much of the year. 


Advanced Typewriting and Office Training. 

By Meyer E. Zinman. 125 pages. Price, 40 
cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

Altho this book has been prepared chiefly to 
help students who are preparing for the New 
York Regents’ Examination in Typewriting, it 
includes in question and problem form, a com- 
plete review of advanced typewriting and office 
practice. Incidentally, all of the regents’ ques 
tions from 1906 to 1915 are given in full and the 
questions from 1898 to 1906 are presented in 
topical form. 


Live Language Lessons. 

First Book. By Howard R. Driggs. 275 pages. 
Price, 45 cents. The University Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago and Lincoln. 

Class work and seat work show great variety. 
Lessons are arranged in groups. Many relate to 
the seasons and the various holidays. The num- 
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Vocational and Manual 
Training Texts 


Blackmore’s The “A B C” of Cutting and Making 








By OSCAR H. BENSON 


of the United States Department of Agriculture, and 


GEORGE H. BETTS 







Garments for Everyday Needs Net, $.90 
k Se ‘ a ‘ nai ai c . 4 J a! ham oe oe oe ie i eo a ot 
» dic of Cornell College, Iowa fie ; oo 
strong Calder & Mann’s Elementary Laundry Work........ .30 
or each * . ° ie 
EXCELS ALL OTHER TEXTS, BECAUSE Cooke & Kidd’s Dressmaking in the Schools ..... Net, 1.35 
10 the It presents more practical, usable information than any Longmans’ Complete Course of Needlework, Knit- 
nestic other book. avis mp and Centtip dat. re oie 2.00 
1ysics, It combines teachableness with scientific accuracy. _ . E i ; , ss 
It makes use of the play instinct and contest instinct Marsh’s Laundry Work in Theory and Practice.. Net, .75 
. a i » Diaw (° ste ° a > te 
of students in the Play Contests. Reeve’s Practical Dresscutting Up-to-Date ....... Net, .70 
No other agricultural text presents so many and so helpful illustrations. Reeve’s Practical Home Millinery............... Net. .90 
No other book emphasizes Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work as does Benson oh dd ; ? " : ? 
and Betts Agriculture. Reeve’s The Elements of Dress Pattern- Making, 
No other book has been so fully indorsed as the best text on the mar- Magyar Dresecutting. .. .. cis cds danldevne: Net, .70 
ket by teachers in public schools, professors in normal schools, colleges Raye is es 2 
and universities, by county and city superintendents and by county agri- Synge’s Simple Garments for Children........... Net, 1.25 
silbekes a cultural agents. s Gj i sien, ; q > 7 
sunnah No other book on Agriculture has been so widely adopted in so short Synge's Simple peeoeneatte lor Infants Te kas Sanath $e Net, 1.25 
Mast a time = mower - Betts Agriculture. 1 eae Swanson & Macbeth’s Educational Needlecraft. Net, 1.35 
Ster No other agricultural text presents so many helpful, concrete sugges- > " 
al tions 40 teadhess, Adam and Evans’s Metal Work: A Handbook ..Net, 1.40 
LY Cl i ° a County Superintendent of Schools, Cook County, Davidson’s Educational Metaleraft.............. Net, 1.40 
11cago, Inols, Says: : : c 2 . ‘ i 
NS “Agriculture meets the requirements of a text book in that subject Amos’s Processes of Flour Manufacture.......... Net, 1.50 
better than any other I have seen. In the first place, it aims to tie up ’ . , “ys . 
G : . : < re ‘ Ss » ( 
) the school and home through the medium of school and home projects. Ballard’s Builders’ Quantities................... Net, .90 
sh This is a distinctive feature and one not found in any other book.” SIN REMONNEY.. . .s-cak vy vcdaccean aetna ae Net, .90 
jand State tame, es eulns 05.05 mot Bates & Charlesworth’s Mechanics for Builders. 
; F Books for Superintendents and Teachers In two volumes, MGS.’ nesta bank ca ae Net, 1.00 
een ar- . : mm od ‘ a ‘ 
oneal . Learning by Doing, by Edgar James The Use of Money, by E. A. Kirkpatrick. Bursill’s The Principles and Practice of Electric 
evelop- Swift. ; y The Wayward Child, by Hannah Kent Wiring Net. 1.00 
nd the The Child and His Spelling, be W. aabend Calnnesh, by “kites Domne 8 | a eg a ee — 
; e Child an Spelling, by W. A. ackward Children, by Arthur Holmes. ’ : a Phe : — : 
subject, ato” Honesty. by William Healy, Ogley’s Past andescent Electric Lamps and_ their 
ale _ Natural Education, by Winifred Sack- Being Well-Born, by Michael F. Guyer. / “ . i 
as been ville Gaonar an Chak. Peis WA ack, eauh OCONEE... 6. capitis cvhnids kee pee Net, .80 
secure ehipiinl 
At all booksellers, or sent on approval by the Publishers 
ductive THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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“Maytime,” and other general topics is almost 
surprising. All the illustrations are delightful 
in theme; some are more than good in treatment. 
The end of each and every bit of work is im- 
provement in language. 


examination were reported as requiring treat- 
ment. 

The treatment of mental irregularities and de- 
fects presents an exceedingly difficult problem. 
The number of psychological experts is as yet too 


Third Reader. 

The Merrill Readers. By Franklin B. Dyer and 
Mary J. Brady. 272 pages. Price, 48 cents. 
Charles E. Merrill Company, New York City. 

In the preface of a new reader or in the pub- 
lisher’s note the statement is often made that 
unhackneyed selections may be found in this 
particular reader. This statement is seen so preciate the service which bookmen render in- 
often that it sometimes arouses suspicions. But cident to their business calls is evidenced by Mr. 
an examination usually shows that there is fresh T. J. Walker, formerly County Superintendent 
material as well as old material too choice to be and member of the supervisory staff of the 
left out. Both the new and the old—each good Missouri State Department of Education. In 
of its kind—are found in “The Third Reader,” verses first printed in the Missouri School Jour- 
Merrill series. nal, Mr. Walker writes: 

The Mental Health of the School Child. Who is it comes in now and then, 

By J. E. Wallace Wallin. 463 pages. Price, With pleasant smile and lusty grin, 
2.00 net, delivered. Yale University Press, New From lofty brow to dimpled chin? 
Haven, Conn., and New York City. The bookman. 

It is now generally recognized that some of Who takes your hand with hearty grasp, 
the most vexatious problems in our present-day And shakes it with a genial clasp 
social economy are bound up with the physical That often makes you fairly gasp? 
defects and mental abnormalities of childhood. The bookman. : 

The extent of this close relation has been ably Who tells you all about the folks 
handled by our author who is professor of clint- Around the state, and nearly soaks 
cal psychology and director of the psycho-educa- Your liver loose, with mirthful jokes? 
tional clinic in the school of education at the The bookman. 

university of Pittsburgh. Who in this mundane sphere below 

The book is a collection of articles which the Where life is but a fleeting show, 
author has written at different times on various Pours in your ear no tale of woe? 
phases of the general subject. But several The bookman. 
articles have been so completely revised that they Who mid the direst of defeat — 
are virtually new contributions while the new Keeps face and voice and actions — 
articles contain important and up-to-date data. And smiles and sings in his retreat? 

The conclusions of Dr. Wallin are based almost The bookman. 
entirely on statistics, showing the extent to which Who when you can’t for common good, 
children are physically and mentally handi- Do as he seems to think you should, 
capped. Wherever gathered these statistics are Makes you to really wish you could? 
fairly appalling. The order of physical defects The bookman. 
is defective teeth, enlarged tonsils, enlarged Who brings to us the latest thought, 
glands, adenoids, defective breathing, defective The best the thinking world nas a 
vision. To emphasize the importance of this side And as his meed of praise claims naught? 
of the problem the author points to the fact that The bookman. 


small. In 1913 a questionnaire was sent to uni- 
versities, colleges, city and state normal schools, 
deans of all medical colleges, asking what was 
doing for the betterment of the subnormal or 


THE BOOKMAN. 


That some schoolmen are broad enough to ap- 


Only a beginning; the 


United States lags behind the nations of Europe. 
Parents and teachers naturally desire instruc- 
tion and aid; the state and the child should be 


insistent in their demands. The state has made 
large investments in school plants, is appropriat- 
ing large sums for current expenses. It has a 
right to adequate returns. Compulsory laws re- 
quire attendance from the child. He has a right 
to demand the removal of physical defects that 
he may get all possible good from his school life. 
If his defects are mental he should be placed in 
a special group and given special treatment. Only 
in this way can much be done for this unfortu- 
nate class. 

Clinical psychology is not a familiar phrase to 
the general public. One chapter tells what it is 
not and—by inference, at least—what it is. A 
good word is said for the Binet-Simon tests,—that 
“no other available scheme gives such a satis- 
factory preliminary survey.” One important aim 
of the book is to show the aid which the practical 
psychologist and expert educational consultants 
hope to render in diagnosing, identifying, study- 
ing and training feeble-minded, backward and 
mentally abnormal children in the schools. 

In addition to a statistical study of the entire 
problem, the book contains tables which will be 
of service to all interested in the improvement 
of the conditions of children. 


A Laboratory Manual for Work in General 

Science. 

By Otis W. Caldwell, W. L. 
Charles J. Pieper. 134 pages. 
Ginn & Company, Boston 

This volume provides laboratory work to accom- 
pany Caldwell and Ejikenberry’s “Elements of 
General Science,” which was noticed in the Jan- 
uary number of the Scnoot Boarp JourRNAL. It 
is the purpose of the outlines in this manual to 
direct pupils into the habit of finding out about 
many kinds of common problems in science. The 
properties of air, the nature of a few of the more 
abundant gases, yeast, the action of bacteria upon 
milk, pulleys, soils are some of the subjects 
examined in the ninety-four exercises and some 
supplementary exercises. 


Eikenberry and 
Price, 50 cents. 
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Three Valuable Desk-Books 


. By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


Shows just the right word to make | 
a desired meaning clear—not a mere 
list of synonyms—every word used in 
an actual sentence, with shades of 
meaning differentiated. New enlarged 
edition, just out. Cloth, 708 pp. $1.50. 


A Working Grammar of 
the English Language 


An immensely practical, intensely 

interesting, and entirely new and 
popular treatment of Grammar. 
Cloth, 333 pages. $1.50. 


Connectives 
of English Speech 


The correct usage of Prep- | 
ositions, Conjunctions, | 
Relative Pronouns, and | 
Adverbs explained and 
illustrated. Cloth, 324 
pages. $1.50. | 







Practical, 
Teaching 
Aube: 










Special Prices to 
Schools 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, New York 





MR. SCHOOL BOOK AGENT—If you 
know both the office and road ends of the school 
boak business and are well acquainted with 
the school people of the central and middle 
Western States and want a better position than 
you now have write to us stating your age and 
experience. Address 7. B. Publisher, in 
care of School Board Journal. 


Problems in Elementary School Administration. 

By Frank P. Bachman. Edited by Paul H. 
Hanus. Cloth, 274 pages. Price, $1.50. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Two present problems in elementary school 
administration—the organization of the inter- 
mediate school and the progress and classifica- 
tion of pupils—are discussed in this volume in 
the light of the author’s study of schoo] condi- 
tions in New York City. The chief value of the 
book, as we see it, is the standards which it sets 
for age-grade standards and promotion rates 
and the general applicability of these standards 
thruout the country. 


Lakeside Literature Readers. 

Fourth Grade Reader. Arranged with intro- 
duction and notes by Florence Holbrook. Cloth, 
240 pages. Price, 40 cents. Ainsworth & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Childhood takes much for granted, so children 
of from 10 to 12 years of age may not quite 
realize the wide range of these beautiful selec- 
tions. The foreword truthfully says: “These 
poems and stories have been chosen from the 
literatures of many countries and many times; 
from Arabia to America, from the time of Aesop 
to the present.” “The Last Class,” by Daudet, is 
vitally patriotic. This selection—with R. H. 
Schauffier’s “Golden Cobwebs,” Bjérnson’s “The 
Father,” John Burroughs’ “My Own Shall Come 
to Me,” are alone worth the price of the book. 
Readers will come into contact with some ex- 
amples of “the best that has been said and 
thought in the world.” 


Farm-Business Arithmetic. 

By Curtis J. Lewis. Cloth, 199 pages. D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston, Chicago. 

The criticism that textbooks are not related 
directly to the home life and the future livelihood 
interests of children cannot be applied to this 
little book. The author knows the American 
farmer and understands his economic and social 
problems; he is fully acquainted with agricul- 
ture and agricultural business, and he, moreover, 
is a thoro mathematician and a good teacher. 
With this combination of qualification he has 
prepared a textbook that covers every phase of 
farm arithmetic from farm bookkeeping to farm 
pastimes. Every important branch of farm bus- 
iness is discussed and explained in brief defini- 
tions and introductory statements so that the 
volume is really a primer in applied agricultural 
economics in terms of arithmetic. The problems 
are very concrete, and prices, customs, standards, 
etc., are based upon the best present-day knowl- 
edge and practice. The book can be heartily 
recommended. 


room. 


with about 600 exercises. 
school and first-year college students. 


Price 90 cents, with logarithmic tables, $1.10—Postage extra. 


2 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


124 No. Eighteenth St. 


The Distinctive Features of a New 


Plane Trigonometry 


By A. M. HARDING, A. M. and J. S. TURNER, B. A. 


This text-book is the result of ten years’ experience in the class- 
It has been used in mimeographed form for two terms and has 
been thoroughly revised before publication. 


with the difficulties which the student encounters in this subject 
and the arrangement and treatment of the subject matter are such 


as to reduce these to a minimum. The book contains the material 
usually included in a fifty-hour course in Plane Trigonometry together 
It meets the requirements of both high 


Copies sent on examination if requested. 


Educational Department 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


LONDON 





The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 





HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 





TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

Norfolk, Va: The finance committee of the 
City Council recently disapproved a recommen- 
dation of the school board for an appropriation of 
$12,000 for free textbooks. 

Dictionaries are ‘“‘textbooks” and consequently 
do not come within the law that compels book 
concerns who want to sell to public schools in the 
state of Michigan, to file prices with the state 
superintendent of public instruction. The big 
book concerns are in a rate-cutting war over the 
price of dictionaries and some of them appealed 
to state officials for a ruling on dictionaries. The 
present ruling of the attorney general of the state 
settles the controversy. 

John B. Putnam, treasurer of the publishing 
house of G. P. Putnam & Sons, died on October 
8th at his home in New York City. He was 67 
years old. 

John B. Putnam was born on Staten Island, 
July 17, 1848. He was one of four brothers, sons 
of the founder of the house which bears their 
name. He was a grandson of General Joseph 
Palmer, who became famous as a member of the 
historic Boston Tea Party. 

Mr. Putnam was an author as well as a pub- 
lisher. Among his works were “A Norwegian 
Ramble” and “Authors and Publishers.” He was 
interested in outdoor sports, especially yachting 
and boating. 

Mr. B. D. Berry, head of the house which bears 
his name, made a 250 mile walk during the month 
of October. His walk began in Chicago at his 
home and led thru the lake cities to Milwaukee. 
I'rom Milwaukee he struck out northwest thru 
the lake region of Wisconsin, touching at Osh- 
kosh, Neenah, ending finally at Stevens Point. 
Mrs. Berry started from Chicago with her hus- 
band but was obliged to abandon the walk be- 
cause of a misfortune to her ankle. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE. 

A Comparative Study of Salaries of Teachers 
and School Officers. Bulletin No. 658 (No. 31 of 
1915), United States Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A valuable statistical study of the 
cost of living and the salaries of teachers, parti- 
cularly in small cities. The study verifies the 
assertion so frequently made that teachers earn 
less than tradesmen in many communities. 

Opportunities for Foreign Students in the Col- 
leges and Universities of the United States. This 
pamphlet which has been prepared for the use of 
European, Asian and South American students, 
gives rather complete outlines of the possibilities 
of higher education in the United States. 

Slides and Photographs, Australia, Palestine 


The authors are familiar 


24 Bedford Street, Strand 





PHILADELPHIA 


School Fire Escapes 


Dow builds more Escapes than any other 
factory, and builds them everywhere. 
WRITE THEM FOR CATALOG. 





Dow Fire Escape Works 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Tue TOLEDO, 0., HIGH SCHOOL 


is among those who have this fall adopted 


Barnes’ Brief Course 


in Pitman’s 


SHORTHAND 


503 Howard Bldg. 





and other parts of Syria. New York Department 
of Education Lists 32 and 36. These lists in- 
clude the latest addition to the important collec- 
tions of the New York State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Report of the Johnstown, Pa., Schools for 1915. 
Prepared by Supt. J. N. Adee. A very modest 
report of a school system that is doing notably 
excellent work. 

Report of Newport, R. I., Schools for 1914-15. 
Prepared by Supt. Herbert W. Lull. 

Outline of Geography for the Elementary 
Schools of Hammond, Ind. A very complete out- 
line of the course taught in the schools of Ham- 
mond. 

BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The School Messenger is the title of a monthly 
publication issued by Supt. E. B. Nelms, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Frederick, Okla. The 
publication records the news of the several 
schools and contains suggestive and inspirational 
material for teachers and patrons of the school. 

A school paper to report the current news of 
the schools of Hammond, Ind., has been recently 
begun under the direction of the students and 
faculty of the Hammond, Ind., High School. 

On November first Supt. F. E. Lurton of the 
Kast Grand Forks, Minnesota, schools opened a 
four months’ night school for employed men and 
women. The work is largely along commercial 
and industrial lines. There is a class in English 
for adult foreigners. 

On December first the East Grand Forks 
schools will also open a short course for farm 
boys and girls. This will be devoted principally 
to agricultural topics and will be a three months’ 
term. 

The city schools of Walla Walla, Wash., re- 
cently perfected an arrangement by which large 
quantities of spring bulbs were obtained at whole- 
sale prices. The order was sent to a large hor- 
ticulture firm in Chicago and was conducted thru 
the offices of a local florist. 

The order numbers between 9,000 and 10,000 
bulbs and includes such blooms as the tulip, nar- 
cissus, daffodil and jonquil. The principals of 
the respective schools, in co-operation with Supt. 
W. M. Kern, took charge of the orders of children 
and their parents. The bulbs were sold entirely 
to school children, making it possible for them 
to purchase at reduced prices. 

The bulbs will be planted by the children and 
cared for during the spring months. Printed in- 
structions will be provided to guide the pupils in 
planting and caring for the flowers. The results 
of the sale far exceeded the expectations of the 
school authorities. 
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Dow builds more Escapes than any other 
factory, and builds them everywhere 
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(Incorporated) 


CONTRACTUAL CAPACITY AND LIABIL- 
ITY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 16) 
continuance of their books in a particular school, 
where they have no contract with the patrons of 
such school to furnish it with their books (19 

L. R. A. N. S. 1008). 

In rendering the above decision the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals commented upon the rights of 
publishers as follows: “Their right is not one 
attaching to the conduct of the schools of Louis- 
ville, and has no legal connection with it no 
more so than the clothier who sells the children 
wearing apparel, or the materialmen who sell 
supplies to build the schoolhouses. The law 
requires the public schools to be conducted so 
many months of each year. If they are not 
opened, it would follow that those who would be 
pupils need not supply themselves with books. 
Could appellants maintain mandamus against 
the school board to compel the schools to be 
conducted for the statutory period, in order that 
they might sell their books to the pupils? The 
law also is compulsory that all children between 
certain ages should attend the public or some 
other school. If any number of the children of 
Louisville within the school age were not attend- 
ing any school, would injunction lie against the 
children to compel them to attend, so that 
appellants might have a market for their books? 
All these are matters that legally concern the 
local public. Appellants have not such rights 
as entitle them to maintain this action.” 
Remedies for the Breach of School Contracts. 


The breach of school contracts may be either 
on the part of the school or on the part of those 
who promise to furnish the school property or 
services. Schools have the same rights and 
remedies as individuals for the breach of con- 
tracts in their favor and the usual rules of 


“For Forty Years of 
Sustained Excellence’ 
Such is the wording of the 


Special Diploma of Honor 


Given by the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition to the 





Remington 
Typewriter Company 


This comprehensive tribute to our leadership 
is supported by the following awards: 


GRAND PRIZE—For Excellence of Product 
MEDAL OF HONOR—For Educational Value 


GOLD MEDAL—For Adding and Subtracting 
Typewriter 


GOLD MEDAL—For Ribbons and Carbon Papers 


Highest possible award in 
every department of our business 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 


School Soar Journal 


structive set. 





damages are applicable. Thus superintendents, 
teachers, janitors and others who without legal 
excuse fail to perform their agreements to fur- 
nish the school services may be forced to re- 
spond in damages, the measure thereof being at 
least the difference between the contract price 
and the services wrongfully withhe'd and th 
market value of the services of a person of like 
qualifications for a like period; in other words, 
the loss sustained is the natural and necessary 
result of the breach (13 Cyc. 162). 

Where personal property contracted to be sold 
tv a school district is wrongfully withheld the 
measure of damage is the difference between the 
market price at the time and place of delivery 
(Sutherland on Damages, 651). Where the 
vendor of land refuses to deed it to a school 
district in accordance with his contract, the dis- 
trict may recover from him the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market value 
of the land at the time of the breach; but where, 
having contracted in good faith, he refuses to 
convey the land because he later discovers he 
has no title the district by the better rule can 
recover only the expenses incurred in examin- 
ing the title, nominal damages, and that portion, 
if any, of the purchase price it has paid with in- 
terest (Maupin’s Marketable Title to Real 
Estate, pp. 212-219). Where a contractor fails 
to build a schoolhouse according to the plans and 
specifications, the damages to which the district 
is entitled is the difference, if any, between the 
value of the building constructed as it is, and 
what it would have been if constructed accord- 
ing to the contract (51 S. W. 564). 

Where title to personal property is vested in a 
school district by its contract, it may on being 
wrongfully denied possession bring either the 
action of replevin to secure it or the action of 
trover for its wrongful conversion (Ticany on 
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Popular 
Supplementary Reading 


The Buckwalter Readers 


Are attractive, well bound, and contain 
a wealth of easy, interesting, perfectly graded 
material—a great deal of which is new. Con- 
sisting of six or eight books, the Buckwalter 
series forms the simplest, easiest and most in- 


Fairy Stories 


The Tree Fairy and the Stories She Told 
—Twilight Stories—Tales from Wonderland— 
Fairy Tales for Little Readers, and others. 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


Parker P. Simmons Co. 


3 East Fourteenth St. 


NEW YORK 








Sales p. ?%). Altho title to such property is 
not vested in the district, it may obtain specific 
performance of its contract of purchase, if the 
chattle is rare and of peculiar value. Whenever 
the legal remedy for the breach of its contract is 
inadequate, the district may have it specifically 
enforced in equity. Thus for example the dis- 
trict may compel the conveyance of land to itself 
for school purposes (Pomeroy’s Equity Juris- 
prudence, p. 1402). 

Contractors with a school district may sue the 
trustees in assumpsit on the lawful contracts of 
such officers or their predecessors (4 Hill, 
N. Y., 168). Trustees cannot escape liability 
for breach of contract by claiming that funds 
cannot be used to pay damages. Should they 
seek to avoid a contract on the ground of ultra 
vires the burden is on them to allege and prove 
such defense. The question whether or not there 
is any fund to the credit of the district out of 
which the judgment can be collected is im- 
material (68 Pac. 703). Likewise it is no de- 
fense to an action against a district for labor 
and materials furnished in repairing a school- 
house that the building has been unlawfully 
removed, that the tax to raise funds for such 
repairs has been illegally collected, that the 
repairs are not worth the contract price, or that 
the district does not own the land on which the 
building is located (35 Cyc. 968). 

Mandamus on the part of a contractor against 
a school board to compel it to perform its con- 
tract is not a proper proceeding, but his remedy 
is an action at law for damages (25 Ohio Cir. 
Ct. 424). This is because mandamus does not 
lie to enforce the obligations of contracts, but 
only the performance of acts which the law 
specially enjoins. Thus mandamus may be 
brought against a school district to compel the 
issuance of a warrant in payment of a claim 
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FOR GOOD 


Specify 
Window Shades. 





Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding | 


The Famous 
S.L.&A.F. SHADES | 
Made of DUCKING 
Cloth. | 
Have NO SPRING | 
ROLLER. 
Fold to OWE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 
Act at both top and 
bottom ends. 
Have the fewest 
parts, never get 
out of order. 

Act most rapidly 
and last longest. 
Handled by leading 
Supply Houses every 

where, or address 


OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 








VENTILATION 
AND LIGHT 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Easily operated, do not get out 
of order, and distribute light and ventilation. 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


are fast becoming the standard all over the country. 
Write today for description. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, ind, 


JOHNSON'S 


SHADE ADJUS 


REGULATE 
LIGHT ano VENT 





R. A. JOHNSON, Mfr., 









JOHNSON’S 
WINDOW 
SHADE 


ADJUSTERS 


are the standard 
fixture for con- 
trolling light and 
ventilation. Most 
simple and dur- 
able in construc- 
tion, hold the 
shade roller firm- 
ly at any height 
and work equally 
TERS well on Opaque, 
Holland or Duck 
Cloth Shades. 
For new or old 
buildings. 

Economical in 
cost, also in sav- 
ing the shade 
from wear. 


7208 Eberhardt Ave., CHICAGO, HL. 








allowed by the board; but it is error to allow 
interest on the audited claim, in the mandate 
of the writ, because to do so merely enforces 
the obligation of a contract (49 Pac. 206). 
Publishers cannot by mandamus compel the 
use of their books adopted by statute, if the 
resulting complications would be injurious to the 
public welfare (10 So. 39). Such publishers, 
however, may compel the use of their books in 
proper cases by a mandatory injunction (78 
Pac. 1103); but if the publisher is only nominal- 
ly damaged he is not entitled to his remedy (78 
Pac. 1096). Injunctions against school dis- 
tricts will not be granted where the interests of 
the public would be seriously affected thereby 
(Pomeroy’s Equitable Remedies, p. 263). The 
plaintiff, however, may recover damages for the 
breach of his contract, altho he is not entitled 
to a mandamus or an injunction. 
Whenever a school district makes an illegal 
purchase, no recovery can be had on a note 
given in payment of the price or on a quantum 
meruit, but the seller’s only suey is a recovery 
of the property (22 S. W. This is a rule of 
necessity, since that which i law declares null 
and void cannot be held valid by judicial con- 
struction. To permit recovery in such cases 
would allow schools in every instance to avoid 
statutory restrictions on their contractual power 
by the simple expedient of buying and using 
what they had no authority to procure (68 N. E. 
301; 68 N. E. 328). 
officer having no authority to borrow money on 
behalf of the district does so and the money is 
applied to a lawful indebtedness of the district, 
the lender of such money cannot in his own 


Likewise where a school 


Always closed, 


A wonder of the inventive age. 


SQUIRES SELF CLOSING INKWELL 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give satisfaction, try it and you 
will use no other. 





A few of its good points. 


Write for sample and prices on our full line. 


SQUIRES INK WELL CO. 


941 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, 





right as lender recover it from the district; but 
he may be subrogated to the rights of the credi- 
tor who has received such money and by such 
means recover the amount loaned. 
however, 


Interest, 
cannot be recovered from the date the 
money was loaned the district, but only from the 
date that it was paid to the creditor (59 N. E. 
867 

Public policy forbids the enforcement of liens 
against school property (126 Am. St. Rep. 1088). 
This is true altho the builder of a schoolhouse 
— for a lien for his work and material (4 

. W. 278). Thus a statute in favor of contrac- 
tors aeeting a mechanie’s lien cn “any build- 
ing” does not apply to such public buildings as 
schoolhouses (71 Atl. 911). It was suggested that 
the statute might be so construed as to permit 
a lien, but not its enforcement against a public 
corporation. But the court held that no lien of 
any sort was created by the statute, saying “the 
right and the remedy must stand and fall to- 
gether.” This is the general holding of the 
courts (134 Am. St. Rep. 953). 


SEEKING A SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY. 
(Concluded from Page 18) 
receive first-hand evidence of such professional 
discourtesy and cheap conduct, just so long lay- 
men will regard us as itinerant school teachers 
constantly seeking jobs; just so long superin- 
tendents will be changing around like the shift- 
ing figures of 
superintendency 


kaleidoscope, just so long the 
can be sneeringly regarded 

a procession, instead of respectfully as a pro- 
fession, just so long the superintendent can 


have little, if any, place in the sun. 


requires filling but once or twice a year, Economical, 
Durable, Sanitary, Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust Proof and 
Air Tight; is flush with the top of the desk and nickle plated. 



















THE 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— Inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 
“The only device of the kind now being sold and 


recommended by leading Window Shade and 
School Supply concerns.” 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRAMPTON'S 
Famous Adjustable 
Window Shades 
No UP-TO-DATE school 
or public buiiding ig 
complete withont 
means for perfect vep. 
tilation and shade, 
These adjustabie shades 
aremade ofc: ttonduck; 
are serviceable, beauti- 
fuland simple; are Eas. 
ILY OPERATED by a 
single cord passingthru 
our patented pulley, 
which is absolutely au. 
tomatic 


Shade Cannot Fall 
[Interesting book let,giv- 


THE WINNER. 


Shade “Adjuster” 


for lowering 
shade from 
the top, for 
upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 


offices, etc. a. ‘Soasai, saa 

G.1. Wimmer & Co “FRAMPTON MA 

vie DE 
MFRS. means AIR and SHADE 


Manufactured by 


Frampton Window Shade Co. 
Pendleton, ind. Box 252 


Send For Our 
New Catalog 
No. 16 


PA em ee he 

tion on Maps, Globes; 

Charts and: Atlases. 
It’s free. 


A. J. NYSTROM & GO: 


(erseya¢: Velie al-Publishérs 


cr Seti SS Bibel a eahedl = 


Columbus, 0. 





AOL. OO) 
MS 
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HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Joliet, Ill. Spelling has been made compul- 
sory for first-year classes in the Joliet Town- 
ship High School. One period each week will 
be devoted to the subject. 

Richmond, Va. An elective course in miltary 
drill has been introduced in the Marshall High 
School under the direction of Mr. A. P. Con- 
quest. Uniforms will be worn in the schoolroom 
and will be similar to those of the Virginia 
Military Institute. Guns will be provided by 
the federal government. Students who complete 
the training will be given one unit of credit. 

Big Springs, Tex. Courses in Spanish, com- 
mercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, English history 
and trigonometry have been added in the high 
school. The requirements for graduation have 
been raised, providing for sixteen credits in- 
stead of fourteen as formerly. 

Holyoke, Mass. A course in practical office 
training has been added in the commercial de 
partment. 


Arlington, Mass. A Junior High School, con- 
sisting of the entire eighth and ninth grades of 
the graded schools, has been opened. 

Washington, D. C. The board adopted a reso- 
lution providing for a systematic sale of second- 
hand books in the Central High School. The 
athletic association will buy and sell used books 
at a fixed price, with a saving to purchasers of 
from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Ogden, Utah. The board has reorganized the 
high school course for the ensuing year. Eng- 
lish, classic and scientific courses will be re 
tained. In the place of the commercial and in- 
dustrial course, there will be a revised commer- 
cial course, and courses in mechanical arts, agri- 
culture, home economics, music, and fine arts. 
The change provides nine courses in place of five. 

Bemidji, Minn. Agriculture has been intro- 
duced in the freshman year of the high school 
for the benefit of rural students. The subject 
will be limited to a study of field crops for the 
present. 
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These Schools are Heated by Steam Without a Boiler 
By CLOW CAST IRON “GASTEAM” RADIATORS 


Domestic Science Room 
The Sisters of the Visitation 
St. Louis 
Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, Architects 
St. Louis, Mo., May 4, 1915. 
We take pleasure in testifying to the 
perfect efficiency of the Gasteam Ra- 
diators installed in our Domestic Science 
Hall by your company. 
Respectfully, 
The Sisters of the Visitation. 


The Assumption School 


St. Louis, Mo., June 27, 1914. 
I have now used the Clow Gasteam 
system of heating during one year and 
am very much pleased with it. There 
are thirty-five radiators in all through- 
out the building. Our gas bill for the 
year was about $265. There has been no 
complaint because of any illodor. Burned 
gas is, I believe, odorless. The system 
is very satisfactory. 
(Signed) Wm. E. Randall. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 


St. Anthony’s Apostolic School 
San Antonio, Texas 
Gas Fuel, 1914-1915, $85.00. 


San Antonio, Texas, Sept. 1, 1913. 
I am happy to have’the occasion to tell you that we are 
perfectly satisfied with the Clow Gasteam Radiators and that 
I consider it the most simple, economical, and gives heat 
when and where you want it. 
(Signed) Father A. Antonie, O. M. I. 


GAS FOR FUEL 


With Automatic Regulation 


No Coal— No Smoke—No Dust 


No Dirt— No Ashes 


HEAT WHEN AND WHERE YOU 


WANT IT 
Send for Catalog No. 136 


Established 
1878 


Holy Ghost School 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1914. 
After giving your system of heating a 
thorough trial last winter I am happy to 
acknowledge our perfect satisfaction. 
_ Space in our school rooms being rather 
limited we discarded our stoves and put 
in your radiators. No boiler being needed, 
and no ashes being produced, no trouble 
being experienced in starting a mild, 
equable heat, and no deleterious effects 
on the air of the school rooms being 
noticed, we came to the conclusion that 
your system of heating is, indeed, the 
solution of the vexed problem, how 
to attain the greatest efficiency with least 
possible cost, trouble, and annoyance. 
My judgment is reinforced by that of our 
school Sisters who had charge of the 
radiators and never found an occasion to 
complain. 


(Signed) John Rothensteiner,|Pastor. 


Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES: New York, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Milwaukee 
WORKS: Chicago, Newcomerstown, Ohio, Coshocton, Ohio 


COMMISSION GOVERNMENT AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 


(Concluded from Page 13) 

In two cities, Dayton and Salt Lake City, the 
superintendent dismisses, with the approval of 
the board. 

No facts are given regarding dismissal in two 
cities. 

In the remaining five cities no uniform system 
is given, regarding dismissal. 


Summary. 
Superintendent recommends, board dismisses 15 


Portland, Ore. Trenton 
Oakland San Antonio 
Birmingham Dallas 
Memphis Lynn 


Omaha Des Moines 

Nashville Lawrence 

Lowell Kansas City, Kan. 
Spokane 

Superintendent dismisses, board approves... 2 
Dayton Salt Lake City 

No statement regarding dismissal.......... 2 
Denver Reading 

No definite statement regarding dismissal... 5 


Buffalo 
New Orleans 
Washingt mn 


Jersey City 


St. Paul 


Conclusion. 
From the foregoing facts, received from the 
boards of education in the largest commission 


governed cities in the country, we may safely 
draw the following conclusions: 

1. The acceptance of the commission form 
of government does not as a rule mean any 
radical change in the form of school administra- 
tion. 

2. It is not contrary to the principle of com- 


mission government to manage school affairs 





thru a separate body of citizens known as the 
board of education. 

3. The commission form of government does 
not necessarily involve financial control of the 
schools by the city council or commission. 

Experiments in school administration such as 
are now under way in St. Paul will be watched 
with great interest, because they represent a 
radical departure from the long established and 
usual method of administering school affairs 
thru a board of education. 

On the other hand, the Commission Charter 
of Buffalo creates a board of education for that 
city, which has never previously had a board. 
Does Buffalo’s experience without a board of 
education argue in favor of St. Paul’s Plan? 
Will the disadvantages of the old charter of 
Buffalo be removed under the provisions of such 
a charter as St. Paul possesses ? 

Whatever the final form of school administra- 
tion accepted by the commission form of govern- 
ment, it is apparent that the large cities are 
slow in modifying the present system by which 
educational matters are placed largely or en- 
tirely in the hands of a board of education. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE FOR SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 14) 

Technical schools, or schools where manual 
training or trades are taught, have especial need 
of this insurance. No matter how much care 
may be taken, wherever machinery or tools come 
into play there is always the chance of an acci- 
dent in the background and behind the accident 
the potential damage suit. 

In an early part of this article Plate Glass 
insurance was mentioned. This is unique 
among the various forms of insurance, in that 
no payments of money are provided in the poli- 
cies. They simply bind the company to replace 


the plate glass insured with similar glass in 
the event of a breakage. This completely re- 
moves the factor of moral hazard. The dishon- 
est person has no incentive to defraud the com- 
pany. All he will get will be a light of glass 
just like the one that was destroyed. The pre- 
miums are not high. In many cases the pre- 
miums for a long series of years would not take 
are of one serious break. The modern school 
building with big windows and large lights of 
glass could wisely carry plate glass insurance. 
There is prevalent an idea that only high 
pressure power boilers can explode. The ordi- 
nary heating boiler run at low pressure is sup- 
posed to be perfectly safe. The facts prove this 
a very erroneous supposition. They both can 
and do explode and cause heavy damage. The 
accompanying picture tells the story better than 
a lengthy description. Thru the courtesy of the 
Travelers’ Indemnity Company I am able to 
show in this exact and vivid fashion just what 
the explosion of a boiler did to the Girls’ School 
at East Greenwich, Rhode Island. The boiler 
was a low pressure, vertical heating type, and it 
made a wreck of the building. Bear in mind 
that this was a school building not in any way 
different from many others, and the need of 
Boiler Insurance becomes clearly evident. Boil- 
er Insurance has this outstanding feature—more 
than any other form of insurance it emphasizes 
the ounce of prevention. Every company writ- 
ing boiler insurance has a corps of trained men 
who several times a year make a thoro inspec- 
tion of each boiler. It is examined inside and 
out, its working parts, valves, and guages are 
tested, and if anything is found at fault, notice 
is given at once to have the trouble remedied. 
In this way small defects are often detected 
at the outset and remedied, whereas, if they 
were allowed to go on, a serious catastrophe 
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Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues, find it difficult to build new schoolhouses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 530 to 250. 

When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the schoolhouses and attached to 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. We GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
detailed information. MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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We are equipped to furnish any size building on short notice. Prices 
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Bossert Fédibit Schools 


School Houses That Are More Than Portable 


We have made"portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now you can 
buy]JBossert Redibilt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from 


us and save money for your school board. 


Each section is*made with air!?chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. Any one can 
put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrench. Sections come in three foot 
units—painted two coats outside and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceiling. With every modern convenience 
makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With the per- 
fect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal 
down and moved to another location without mutilating some of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
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IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





Territories. 


and eight times each. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


to erect all buiidings. Buildin 


of same depend on requirements and State Laws 
the lowest for quality of material supplied. Remember, this is not a cut 
lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 
can be taken down and re-erected any 


but in every case are 


number of times without marring a cingle feature. 


1323 Grand Street 









SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


It is the only building that can be taken 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


Our school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 


SECTIONAL: SCHOOL' BUILDINGS Baeaeontn 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 








boiler policy will prove very handy to fall back 


cover. 


vested in any other way that may seem fit. 





. 3081 Arcade Buliding SEATTLE, WASH. rs 
ip 
rf might arise. A still further service is given by on. Only be sure that these cast iron parts are Another form of insurance which the fire . 
1) the companies, in the way of advice as to how to _ specifically included because unless this is done ecmpanies write and, which was overlooked in time 
i operate the boiler for the best resu!ts in economy damage to them is excluded from the coverage the article on fire insurance, is Rental Insur- ion 
Hy of fuel and adequate supply of heat. As in of the policy. I know of one case where it cost ance. This provides for the payment of the ed 
Hi many cases the man running the heating plant $600 to repair just such damage. No insurance rental value of the property in case it is made aa 
it is the janitor of the building with no special was carried. Afterward a policy was taken out untenantable by fire, for such a period, as with full 
if training for his engineer’s job; such advice may at a cost of about $50 for three years. reasonable diligence, would be necessary to re a 
1} be worth more than the insurance premiums. It If a fire occurs, the damage done by water store it to a tenantable condition. In a com- re 
i will cause both a direct saving from a more eco- jn putting out the fire is covered by the fire munity with a number of school buildings, 7? 
i nomical operation, and an indirect saving from policy. This policy does not take care of the where in case one were damaged by fire the a 
4] right care of the boiler, resulting in fewer re- many ways in which water can do harm by its pupils could be spread out among the other hare 
pairs and long period of service. own unaided efforts. A tap is left open, the buildings and no expense would be incurred, this a 
if Boiler insurance pays for five kinds of losses water overflows and down comes a ceiling. A insurance would not be necessary. With a pri- 
i from explosions. cold snap and a holiday arrive simultaneously; vate school, however, or where there is only one : 
li 1. Damage to the boiler itself. the janitor lets the heat go down and a water school building it is just as necessary to provide “ont 
2. Damage to the property of the insured. pipe freezes and bursts. Rain and snow drive in for the housing of the children during rebuild te 
3. Damage to the property of others. thru open or broken windows or skylights. True ing as it is to secure means to rebuild. The th . 
‘4 4. Loss of life, or injury to those employed a school has not the elaborate furnishings of a contingent loss caused by paying rent for other , 
by insured. home, but given right conditions water can make quarters is just as real a loss as that of the 
5. Loss of life or injury to others not em- a very good showing as a destructive agency. building itself. TE 
ployed by insured. Wind can also do its share in causing damage. Can a community carry its own school insur- oR 
The policies can be written for any amount. Rather oddly insurance against this risk is writ- ance? If the place is large with a number of ‘ee 
The most up-to-date form is known as the mul- ten by the fire companies under what is known buildings scattered all over, so that there is aes 
tiple indemnity, which provides payment (up to as a “tornado policy.” This I think is rather an little chance of more than one suffering in any iin 
the face of the policy) for each explosion that unfortunate designation. We usually associate fire, if the buildings are of modern fire resisting fra 
l may take place while the policy is in force. It the word “tornado” with a storm on the western construction and if fire fighting facilities are of find 
aiso provides defense of any suits that may be plains, where a funne!-shaped cloud goes bound- a high order, I am inclined to say yes. Only it a 
I brought against the insured as the outcome of ing across the country picking up houses in its does not want to carry its own insurance, by Se 
H an. explosion. path and distributing them over adjoining coun- simply failing to take any out. To do that 1s a 
ii Many heating boilers are made with cast iron ties. If the term “wind-storm policy” were used to fool one’s self. The right way is to set up an tee 
parts, and careless operation, in letting the water we would get a correct idea of an insurance insurance fund by paying in the premiums nec- F 
get low and then turning in cold water, is against the various forms of damage by wind. essary to carry proper insurance. This fund 
likely..to crack them. There may not be a ser- Windows smashed in, chimneys blown down, a can be handled according to the judgment of 
ious, explosion, but when the plumber’s bill cornice or portion of roofing torn away are some those managing it. It can be placed at interest 
comes in-for replacing the damaged parts a of the contingencies which “tornado” policies in a trust company, used to buy bonds or mm 
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Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


a 
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It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by 


with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, 
ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 


air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 





Herein is the weakness of self insurance, espe- 
cially when those administering it have no per- 
sonal stake in it. It is so very easy to make 
an unwise investment and find some day, in a 
time of need, that the fund has been seriously 
impaired. Where the plant is small, insurance 
should be carried without any question. In 
such a case it is much more essential to be as 
fully protected as possible against all contin- 
gencies; for what would be of small moment in 
a large place with many schools, might be a 
grave loss for the small place to shoulder. 

Conditions vary. It is impossible to lay down 
hard and fast rules to follow in any class of 
insurance. I have sought in these two articles 
to cover in a general way such phases of in- 
surance as may apply to schools, and can only 
hope that some of these hints may prove helpful 
to a perplexed school board as it seeks to solve 
the problem of insurance. 


TENURE OF OFFICE FOR TEACHERS. 

(Concluded from Page 10) 
teachers to organize and then utilize their col- 
lective mind on constructive work for the com- 
munity. I should urge you to have your class- 
room teachers study present tenure laws and 
frame one which you can accept. You will then 
find that your system will attract and retain the 
best teachers in the profession. You will then 
more nearly reach the ideal—a body of “free and 
happy teachers” teaching the “children of a free 
and happy people.” 


PHILADELPHIA PLAYGROUND 
TRAINING. 
(Concluded from Page 25) 
out of the lunchroom by the makers of reed 
and raffia basketry; relay races and ball games 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


“The Spirit of Progress” 


is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 

It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 

It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and Tot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair; 
other systems do. 


a syphon suction combined 





occupy the groups as they follow one another in 
the gymnasium; and the auditorium resounds 
with the merry songs and rhythmic lilts of the 
playground, carefully memorized by the chang- 


ing platoons of workers. 


On the floors above, other activities are in 
In one of the classrooms you will 
see, perhaps, a dozen teachers who are already 
in the practical work of playground supervision, 
talking over some of their problems with one of 


progress. 


the assistant directors. 


stration before the class down stairs. 


One of the most important and interesting de- 


In another classroom 
will be found a couple of instructors practicing 
a new rhythmic step, preparatory to a demon- 


partments of the Friday night training course 
is that of the post-graduates. These are the 
men and women who have taken the two years’ 
course in training, principals of playgrounds, 
elso principals of schools interested in play, who 
now receive this post-graduate course embody- 
ing the philosophy of play and the principles 
underlying the selection of physical training and 
play materials. 

Only 50 participants are admitted to this 
course, which is a short one, consisting of lec- 
tures and round-table conferences, covered in 
ten weeks. But the post-graduates may at any 
time enter one of the regular classes for obser- 
vation or for practice, where new material is 
presented every year. 

These busy principals and teachers, after a 
strenuous week in their classrooms, assemble in 
a quiet corner of the High School, away from 
the sound of the piano and singing below, to 
listen to a practical talk by Director Stecher 
on the biology and psychology of playground 
work, knowledge of both being necessary to a 
playground teacher. The Director himself meets 
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By equipping your 
schools with the right 
kind of fire protection 
devices you 


AVERT DISASTER 


Architects and school 
boards unanimously 
commend our 


SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES 


Constructed in either 
open or enclosed type-- 
absolutely smooth run- 


way --no projections to 
catch clothing or pre- 
vent continuous slide 
to safety. 


If your school is not 
already equipped with 
this modern protective 
device don’t delay any 
longer. Write today for 
full particulars. 


Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





his post-graduates every Friday night, and his 
talk is always helpful and illuminating. In the 
debate, or questionnaire, that follows the talk, 
new light is thrown on the playground prob- 
lems, new stimulus is gained. It helps a teacher 
to understand why girls do not care for boys’ 
games, why boys care as little for the games in 
which their sisters excel. Well-rounded develop- 
ment for the girl and for the boy, a careful 
balance of the correct physical training needed 
by each in the everyday playground, must be 
part of the expert knowledge of the playground 
teacher. ' 


The whole boy and the whole girl must play, 
head, hands, feet, heart and lungs. It is not 
enough to stand and look on while others do 
the playing.. Every child must take a part in 
the games, more or less active according to the 
physical needs. Every child must take a turn, 
also, at leadership. Have you not known groups 
of children, perhaps in your own neighborhood, 
where one dominant spirit is always the leader 
in all games, the rest méekly following his 
dictum? You do not meet that condition on 
Philadelphia playgrounds. Fair play and an 
equal chance for all is the rule in playground 
democracy. 


“Tt is not enough to be fond of children, or 
to be a disciplinarian, in order to secure a posi- 


tion as a playground teacher,” says Director 
Stecher. “Something more is needed than a 


high-grade nurserymaid or a high-grade police- 
man.” This idea is well exemplified in Dr. 
Stecher’s thoro training course for the s« 
business of play. 


rious 
He demands the best service 
his teachers can give, and they respond to the 
demand in all loyalty, appreciating the fact that 
from those who have received much will be 
required. 
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School Sound Sournal 


EBERHARD FABER 
LEAD PENCILS, PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 


AWARDED THE 


GRAND PRIZE OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
This official endorsement of QUALITY will interest 


every school official seeking the BEST in these goods. 
We make a pencil for every purpose, and would be 
glad to send to educators samples to exactly meet their re- 


quirements. State your need. 


EBERHARD FABER, NEW YORK 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


The Marriage Yoke. 


The dull boy in the class unexpectedly dis- 
tinguished himself in a recent history examina- 
tion. The question ran, “How and when was 
slavery introduced into America?’ According 
to the Youths Companion he replied: 

“No woman had come over to the early Vir- 
ginia colony. The planters wanted wives to help 
with the work. In 1619 the London Company 
sent over a shipload of girls. The planters glad- 
ly married them, and slavery was introduced 
into America.” 

Would He? 

At an examination in a school in Cincinnati 
the teacher was so pleased with his class that he 
said they could ask him any question they liked. 

Some queries were put and answered. Seeing 
one little boy deep in thought, the teacher asked 
him for a question. The boy, with a very grave 
face, put this one: 

“Tf you was in a soft mud-heap up to your 
neck and I was to throw a brick at your head, 
would you duck ?” 


Mary’s Revised Grammar. 
“The sentence, ‘My father had money,’ is in 
the past tense,” explained the teacher. 
“Now, Mary, what tense would you be speak- 
ing in if you said, ‘My father has money?’ ” 
“Oh, that would be pretense,” replied Mary 
soberly. 
Chance for Fame. 
Professor—You say you are engaged in some 
original research. Upon what subject? 
Sophomore—I’m trying to discover why the 
ink won’t flow from my fountain pen unless I 
place it in an upright position in the pocket of a 
light fancy vest.—Chicago News. 






Pupils in the Public Schools use ‘‘Eagle” Pencils because they are ‘“‘ Made 
in the United States,” and give the best satisfaction. 


No. 245 ‘*Alpha’”’ for Beginners 
No. 315 ** Veriblack”’’ for Drawing 


377-379 
Broadway 


A Hard Time. 

Simple American names, as well as East 
European jumbles of consonants, give teachers 
and principals trouble. 

“What is your name, my boy?” said the prin- 
cipal’s clerk to a bright chap of 14. 

“T’ll spell it for you,” said the boy. 
ble U, E, N. Double U, double — 

“Begin again,” said the principal’s clerk. 

The boy said again: “O, double U, En, N, 
double U,”— 

At this point the principal interrupted by 
asking: “Tell me the name.” 

“Owen Waal,” said the boy. “And I spell it, 
O, double U, E. N, double U, double A, L.” 


“O dou- 


The Principal had called the ringleader of a 
group of boys to the office and was questioning 
him concerning the teasing which a new boy had 
been subjected to. 

“So you nicknamed him ‘Flannel’ he said. 
“Why did you do that?” 

“We thought” said the boy, “that from his 
hands and face, he must shrink from washing.” 
Man, Poor Man. 

“To animals possess the sentiment of affec- 

tion?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes, ma’am, almost always.” 

“Oorrect,” said the teacher. Turning to young 
Harold: “And now tell me what animal has the 
greatest natural fondness for man?” 

With but a slight pause the little fellow 
answered: “Woman.” 

Wasted Apology. 

The professor of philosophy, absentminded 
and full of enthusiasm, came into the sitting 
room. 

“What a beautiful woman Mrs. Raymond is!” 










\A\\ \ 
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Mutual Joy. 
Nurse—“Were you glad to get back to school and see your dear teacher?” 


Ethel—“Well, I guess I was just about as glad as dear teacher was to get back and 
see me.” 


No. 335 Medium Soft for General Use 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 





he exclaimed. “I have just had such a pleasant 
talk with her in the book store.” 

His wife looked up from her sewing. 

“John,” she exclaimed, “where is your collar?” 

The professor of philosophy put his hand to 
his throat. “I must have left it at the barber 
shop. Yes, that’s it. I went to the barber shop, 
then to the book store. Why,” he ended lamely, 
“Mrs. Raymond would think it very careless of 
me to appear in public without my collar, would- 
n’t she?” 

“Rather,” said his wife. “Perhaps you had 
better call her up and tell her just how it hap- 
pened.” 

“Exactly,” said the professor. 

The professor went to his telephone. 

“Hellow, Central, hello! Helle! Is this Mrs, 
Raymond? Yes? Well, really, it was very 
stupid of me, Mrs. Raymond; but, you know, I 
had been thinking of something very important, 
and I quite forgot to put on my collar. I—oh! 
—ah !—good-bye!” 

The professor suddenly hung up the receiver. 
He gave utterance to a mild exclamation. 

“John!” exclaimed his wife. 

“She says she hasn’t been out of the house 
to-day,” groaned the professor.—Ez. 

Not in His Lifetime. 

A well-known scientist was lecturing on the 
sun’s heat, and in the course of his remarks 
said: “it is an established fact that the sun is 
gradually losing its heat, and in the course of 
some seventy millions of years it will be ex- 
hausted; consequently this world of ours will be 
dead and, like the moon, unable to support any 
form of life.” 

At this juncture a member of his audience 
rose in an excited manner and said: 

“Pardon me, professor, but how many years 
did you say it would be before this calamity 
overtakes us?” 

The Professor: Seventy millions, sir. 

“Thank heaven,” was the reply. “I thought 
you said seven millions!” 


Letter Writing is Not a Lost Art. 

This is a copy of a real letter written by a 
freshman at the University of Kansas to the 
loved ones at home: 

“Dear Mother: I must have a gymnasium 
suit and a pair of tennis shoes; please send them 
to me. If I get them here I will have to pay 
for them out of my allowance. Also send along 
three ties, a pair of gloves, a laundry bag and a 
lounging jacket—of course T would not think of 
getting a smoking jacket. I am sending a pat 
tern for a fraternity pillow, which please em- 
broider and return. And, say, mother, kindly 
slip me a five occasionally, as Dad does not give 
me a very liberal allowance. Now, you do not 
deserve this letter, as you have not written this 
week, so I am not going to write you another 
word. You loving son, ——” —Kansas City 
Star. 


What lessons do we learn from the 
attack on the Dardanelles? 

Prize Scholar—That a strait beats three kings, 
Dad says.—Judge. 


Teacher 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 

L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Wiudow Shade Co, 
The Aeroshade Company. 

AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Langslow, Fowler Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


ART MATERIALS, 


Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 
Thos. Charles Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. 8. Tothill. 
AUDITORIUM SEATING, 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Bp. W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 


N. J. School & Church Furn, Co. 


Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 

Empire Seating Co. 
BATTERIES—STORAGE, 

Stanley & Patterson, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 

TION. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

American Seating Co. 

BE. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Beaver Board Companies. 

BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 

SLATE, 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 

Penna, Struct. Slate Co. 

Albion Bangor Slate Co. 

Crown Slate Co. 

Excelsior Slate Co. 

Granville Hahn. 

Jackson Bangor Slate Co. 

BE, J. Johnson. 

Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co. 

North Bangor Slate Co. 

Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 

Phoenix Slate Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 

Thomas Zellner. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 
Phonographic Institute. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Parker P. Simmons Co, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Chas. E. Merrill Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL, 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

DEAFENING QUILT. 

Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

DICTIONARIES. 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mrrs, Co 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

- Christiansen. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 


; DOOR CHECKS, 
Norton Door Check Co. 


NGO OHONO}OX CFO 


Educational 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 
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DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
ERASERS. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS. 
American Seating Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 
Fire Alarm Signal Co, 

FIRE ESCAPES. 


Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn, 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Johns-Manville Co. 

FIRE PROOF DOORS. 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


FIREPROOF WINDOWS. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
FLAGS, 
Annin & Co, 
FLOOR BRUSHES, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn, Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
N. Snellenburg & Co. 
GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Thos, Charles Co. 
GLOBES. 

Rand McNally & Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
INK—DRY 
E. W. A. Rowles, 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
Associated Mfrs, Co 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Thos. Charles Co, 
LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 


HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 

LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 
West Disinfecting Company. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap eo. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

LOCKERS. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

MACHINERY. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

E, H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

Cc. Christiansen, 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
MAPS. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand MeNally & Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


MIMEOGRAPHS., 
A. B. Dick Co. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES. 


Nicholas Power Co. 
MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company. 
Iangslow, Fowler Company. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Lyon & Healy. 

PAINTS—WALL. 
Patek Bros. 

PAPER BALERS. 
Davenport Mfg. Co. 

PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
Associated Mfrs, Co. 
PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co. 
PASTE. 
Arthur 8S. Hoyt Co. 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
PICTURES, 
National Art Supply Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 

Louis Bossert & Sons. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS, 


Standard Electric Time Co. 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 

Spencer Lens Co, 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 

McConnell School Supply Co. 

RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 

Virginia School Supply Co. 

Peter & Volz. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs, Co, 





SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, 


Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 
Veter & Volz. 


SCHOOL WAGONS. 
The Wayne Works. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
STATUARY, 
National Art Supply Co, 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE, 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters. 


TELEPHONES. 


Western Electric Co. 
Swedish-American Tel. Mfg. Co. 


TOILET PAPER, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co, 
Associatec Mfrs. Co. 


TOILET PAPER FIXTURES, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


TOWEL FIXTURES. 
Associated Mfrs, Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS, 


Stand, Electric Time Co. 


ctory 





TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
United Electric Co, 

Western Electric Co. 


VISES. 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works, 
. L. Bemis. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co, 


WALL BURLAPS. 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Bros. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


WINDOWS—METAL. 
Henry Weis Cornice Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


WINDOW PLATFORMS, 
Associated Mfrs, Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc, I. Wimmer. 

R. R. Johnson. 

Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Tannewitz Works. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co, 
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A “Mammoth” High School and Its 
Standard Electric Time System 


High School of Commerce 
Springfield, Mass. 


Capacity, 1600 pupils. 
3 floors and basement. 81 rooms. 


ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT 


Master Clock equipped with 4 time 
circuits. 


4-circuit Program Clock in separate 
case. 


81 round Secondary Clocks. 
99 23-inch wooden Bells. 

24 4-inch Metal Bells. 

3 10-inch Outside Gongs. 


Motor driven Tower Clock with one 
5-foot dial. 


Duplicate Storage Battery. 
Charging Switch Board. 


Cee hes te Reta 


fi 


so ot Bi Tas ee an " 


Kirkham & Parlett, Architects, Springfield, Mass. 


“Standard” Electric Time Systems are sufficiently elastic to thoroughly meet the requirements of the small Grammar 
School or the largest High School. 

Send for our new bulletin on ‘‘School Efficiency.’’ It will give you further enlightenment on the value of “‘Standard” 
Electric Time Systems in modern school work. See our working exhibit, Palace of Education, 6th St. and Ave. C, Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Standard Commercial School. Awarded ‘‘Medal of Honor.”’ 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass 


45 Milk St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bidg¢., 461 Market St., 544 Henry Bidg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bld¢., 740 Brown-Marx Bidg., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE,WASH. LOS ANGELES BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 











Norman School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles A. Smith, Architect, Kansas City. 


Deadened with Cabot's Quilt, 
WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


The walls of which are covered with our Sanitary Wainscoting N 6) i S e = P r Oo Oo f 
SPECIFY AND USE ‘| Floors and Partitions 


* * « It is the duty of every school-house architect and building com- 
Sanitary Oil Painted No id mittee to take all precautions to protect pupils and teachers from 
. the nervous strain and distraction produced by sounds passing from 

one room to the next, through floors and partitions. Next to light 


- ® 
W t and ventilation, this is the most important item in school-house 
ainsco ing construction. Perfect results can be obtained by the use of 
. . * . s s 
Stop painting Wainscots of School Corridors and Classrooms. ’ 66 9 
They crack, mar and have to be repaired and repainted a 0 S HA ening ul 


too quickly. That is expensive. No. 10 washes, will never 


show cracks or mars and will need no expense for years. The Standard Sound Deadener 
Send for sample. 


THE COTT-A-LAP CO. ||| °*™ 8" ““tostox. nase) 1° 





Chicago, Ill. ° ° Sample and full particulars sent on request. 
Walkerville, Ont. Mill, Somerville, N. J. Beware of unsanitary imitations. 








